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Student protest disturbs *Colditz’ campus opening 


l*.v J.iue I-’cinmau 

Tire official opening nf Bristol Poly- 
technic's inuItiinHlion pound Cold- 
harbour Lane campus by Lard 
Crewtiici-tluiit, Minister of State 
for ffr^ier Education, was loudly 
disturbed by students protesting 
apfinst inadequate travel services 
to tiie new site. 

About BO students who had bay- 
anted Tuesday's ceremony mart lied 
up and down outside tiie glass- 
walled refectory bearing a coffin 
and black flag while a record of 
Wagner's funeral nlarcli repeatedly 
dm wood the minister's, words. 

The students claim that there is 
mi adequate bus service from the 
city centre to “Coldits?”, as they 
have dubbed the new polytechnic 
which lies seven miles away, and 
rliat it lacks vital facilities such as 
a health centre and a sports hall. 
They plan boycotting lectures next 
term. 

Lora Crowther-Hunt, who had 
met student leaders earlier, said he 
understood their frustrations. “ I am 
satisfied that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to act to the new site and that 
Ft will he an uncomfortable place 
to study, f nni very disappointed 


rliat this transport problem, which • 
was recognized as early as 1069, 
still romains unresolved. ,J 


He said local transport was not 
the responsibility of central govern- 
ment but that he was doing every* 

a lie could to encourage the 
authority to find a solution. 

• . so *d **l a P°ly nevertheless 
offered splendid facilities and he 
hoped tho students would decide 
nor to boycott lectures at the 
beginning of term. 

The Government remained com- 
nutted to expansion In higher ami 
further education in spite o? the fact 
(hat the demand for plucos was not 
as ItfgU as expected, and that there 

vi w 


was nor enough money to spend a; 
would be ideal. 

. “But it would surely be wrong to 
I cue , beck on higher education 
, because you cannot get the ideal 
\ conditions, particularly given the 
need for as many highly trained 
people* as possible in this country. 
It would he wrong to say to a young- 
. man who wants to get qualifications, 
f well rlie facilities are available lull 
you can't come and study herd 
because the conditions aren't quite 
perfect yet." 

Mr Paul Greaves, secretary of the 
students' union said students would 
hold an emergency general meeting 
on September .29 to confirm the 
motion passed unanimously at a 

f ieneral meeting last term to boycott 
ectures. 

“There will be 2,000 students 
studying here next 'year, but there 
is only ono Student village, housing - 
250 people, instead oF tne three . 
ilint were originally plnnned. This 
will exacerbate the already critical . 
student accommodation situation lu 
Bristol." 

The transport system was hope- 
lessly inadequate involving a change 
of buses or a long hike across Fields 
with bus fares totalling £3 a week 
- for students travelling from Bristol, 
lie said. “I stayed here last term 
and I only stuck it for three weeks 
because you really are totally iso- 
lated ", 

YesLerday the students discovered 
that an HM inspector of polytech- 
nics had to wait 40 minutes for a 
bus back into Bristol after taking 
an hour to get our to the site. 

The chairman of the polytechnic's 
branch of the Association of Tea- 
chers in Technical Institutions, Mr 
Hugh BoIslod, said the staff Eully ' 
supported the students, "although 



Lord Crowther-Hunt unveils the plague commemorating the opening 
of the new Bristol Polytechnic. 


branch would wait until staff re- 
turned from holiday later this 
month before deciding what action 
to take. 

The National Westminster Bank 
this week admitted that it unwitt- 
ingly helped to finance the students' 
campaign for improved travel serv- 
ices to the new campus. 

All new students due to start 
courses at the polytechnic next 
term were asked in a letter, sent 
to their homes by. the students' 
union, to support a boycott of lec- 
ture and tutorials. The bank pro- 
vided the envelopes and paid part 
of the postage in exchange for being 
allowed to include a brochure. • 
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Outstanding research grant applications decline 


return for the inclusion of bank 
advertisements is not new. This 
week the National Westminster said 
that the leaflets and brochures sent 
out with the students’ union letter 
included their own and other organi- 
sation’s promotional material. 

A spokesman added : “ This does 
not imply that we knew everything 
that was in the package. In fact we 
did not know wliat the package con- 
tained until we ware sent the enve- 
lope in general mailing. 

• Bristol Polytechnic lecturers 
will be paid a mileage allowance of 
up to 6.8p a mile for die extra jour- 
ney to the new polytechnic building 
in Coldharbour t.ane, not 15p a mile 
3s stated in The 2'JJEH at dele on 
August 22. 


by Laura Kaufman 


Tha M . ... , Tl,ei ' e has been a decline In the 

.i; «? ™ u . in student numbers number of outstanding applications 

f0r NufrieJd Foundation £,"1“ 
different farms of professional n . ew scientlfic research projects in 

DllilliNcnfiMi nntM rm.. the UlUwr.tiHitc. nnif fni. 


portionately more grants were made 
to 'develop further programmes or 
centres which were already receiv- 
ing or had earlier received support. 


Hospital Medical School and partly 
in Saudi Arabia. 

In social research, the foundation 
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qualification posed the most serious 
challenge that teacher trainers had 
ever had to face,. Mr Alan Evans, 
flte: National Union of Teachers' 
senior education official, said on 

Monday. 

He fold ah Association of Tea- ■ 


|»i ujovifl 111- 

the universities- and for new medi- ara * £ «,340 over three years for 
eul projects. • wor K on neural control mechanisms 

Tfck W.U. !? inM « W Mr Malcolm 


g or had earlier received support. cortt * n ued its support of projects 
The three new scientific nranrs C0n . ce,u, 'Qg the place of law in 
aj £23,340 over three year, fa? E'SK?-- JSS.,"£E£* ™Jl.S3 n “ 


in the 'social sciences continued to 
be . by far tile most popular oF the 
individual schemes. 

.The 'foundation made three 


ch’fs in Col * To * rue numejd roimdati 

SeSgggE J-'Pr 2S5Spuwaa 

prew^tited problems " f ® f* 1 n ' Sj l Jf e , in . cl10 case Of, scientific metabolism in the cell l?y Dr M. J. P ro J«K. in Commonwealth countries 
- ' research; but says that, the fall In- Morgan at Leicester Unl V sr«.hir overseas, 

J«b hSit rttl? Sf^esTto ttonun »5;r-yfB9«4»PPH«^ for The foundation soys Lt under totalfeTciarog 

puJi'scrutipy^of IS 1 Courictl E for J me u d,cal .projects is probably difficult conditions It is "i 8 ler 

Nahdnal Academic Awards for *alV ***** tho cu * h ort BtoWtii of tiniver- |^ b,y « f uch of, its business to. |? had ^ draw 

tlatioii. while the ni-iiAr. half sitv facilities tAoerha- ' M :a. •• .build on success and to reinfnrro,- c*._ 011 unspent.. Income 


This decline has v J,, * nc oy wr Malcolm inaivmuat sciiemes. 

enebd «pen-. Burrows at Cambridge University; Tl,e foundation made three 

, J! ot J’ ec foundations and £17,064' over three years Tor' a studv S rant ? to medical Schools to support 
J 1 ",® * oun ? l] N according of genetic aspecte of toxfcoloav « ! n . Jllatl0,, ? lld evaluation of 

to the Nuffield Foundation's animal Dr I. fc Lush nr ,i, n t? ■ ° y promising experiments in university 

report published today. SL: 1*1!. Royal ? re * teaching metfiods- 


Crisis leads |( 
conservation, 
Sir Brian say 

bv Sue Reid 

The oil states of the Middle) 
hud banished die comforiS? 
of ® yer | ast lng cheap eJSj 1 
provided the impetus forL 
conservation), sir Brian pg 
rector ot Imperial fail? 
Science and ^chMlowTZ 
told an internadonar *2 
symiiosium on "Man uT 
Enyironinent " at BliSi 
University this week. • ^ 
In an opening addreu a, 
symposium Sir Brian. 
man of the Royal 
Eiivironmental PoUuiiM.S 
he hoped this wouldlesd gJ 
meaits to formulate eoem rd 
which not merely sought^ S 
die oil they - could TO wage J 
but to reduce demands on eon 
• By eliminating avoidablTS 
these policies could aileVUt 
present problems of pollmkd; 
help societies to take a ik*> 

| m the environment. 

He added that nearly all m 
conversion resulted In pske 
and a different pattern of m 
conversion led to a different w 
of pollution. But new balaixai 
to be struck, new tidwfc 
invented, and new criset pm* 
which would be better or n 
for the environment. 

Sir Brian said that the 
economies of energy supply fca 
provoked by the offcrltiS.iW 
the future bring overali tie 
mental benefit by dlscouragiifl 
inefficient use of energy, - 
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d «s*«n «rfd Idave Only • thiee tvete for new projecis'' 'SShliSii^^'JN? 1 ta. Thq ^UfHe\d Foundation Annual 

«V dBnrs . un “»t a in of cqhipdred with ■ seven- in *1973 Pm* iji® d W u,ts sickle cell Rejiorf , Nuf f leld Lodae ReTin?', 
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skilled manual work, compirrf _ 
only 67 per cent for Llveffiw r 
whole, * YiVYj-v; 

Of the 140 leavers. 71^' PfJ 
loft school at the /hifll.iP™,. 
without any 'educational 
tions und only twd of Wt 
viewed were still in.fiill.-diw 
inn' ut the age of !7 yeari.O*^ 
who had started wqrk, 79.1 
went; into seipi or liiiskill^” 
tioiis with no training 
cducatiou, compared.w/w? . 
percentage of ,37.3- 

It says tiie yotingjMP!” 
Jems stem to. a krw 
tiie 1 decline of 
apd society’s nwre 
and economic ■ inequaunv?. 

commends poSltltive ' 

'■ \n favour of disadinm»iwrr- 

All 1 TAefr -* 

Community •" peve'^^j 
Department 
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mversity and college link on 
alternative to A-level entry 


hy Brian Mac Arthur 

A unique scheme to admit students 
from Nelson and Colne College 
without the traditional A-levei 
matriculation examination is to be 
nut shortly to the senate of 
Lancaster university. 

Students would read courses and 
sk examinations validated by the 
university's School of Education 
instead of being asked for A-Ievel 
passes. 

Successful completion of the 
courses would be accepted a$, a 
qualification for entry to degree 
courses at Lancaster’ University: 
Preston Polytechnic j Edge Hill 
College, Liverpool ; St Martin’s 
CoUege, Lancaster ; and Charlotte 
Mason College, Ambieside. 

If adopted by the senate, Lan- 
caster would make the first major 
breach in the General Certificate 
of Education system introduced to 
school* aud colleges nearly 30 
years ago. 

It is intended that tlte courses 1 
should also be worth taking for | 
toelr own sake as an alternative 
to \ levels. . 

. The idea of ait alternative to A /T 
<} w* m cater for the needs of older % 

• students or adult workers who left 1- 
school at 16 and want to return to V? 
education was put to Mr Charles 1 

* ,, arte *’' Vtfce-chancellor of Lancaster 
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of politics and econorhics ; introduc- 
tion to sociology and social 
psychology ; die appreciation of 
music ; course* in art designed to 
develop sensitivity to the environ, 
ment and to artistic achievement, 
including practical work ; Introduc- 
tion to the forms of literary art ; 
and the ecosystem. 

In tlte second stage students 
would choose two units from: 
Edwardian Britain ; the renaissance ; 
modern language ; music : art ; the 
identity of modern Europe ; inter- 
national relations ; behavioural 
sciences applied to education ; be- 


mmt 


haviourul sciences applied to a 
second areu (possibly industrial 
relations) ; mathematical support 


• University, by Mr David Moore, Mr Charles Carter ton aud Mr 
jvuic'pal of NeLdu and Colne Col-.. David Moore. . ’ ’ 

haS be u e?l dev0l °P ed f Quirenients. • (It. ij proposed’ to 
Pfl k ty °^i members of accept the courses also for entry 
the coUege and tiie to Preston Polytechnic, and it is 
' K D h f i been e » caura 8 ed hoP? d that they would in .time gain 

riL nffi^ rid A ain ^ 0w .' chief educa- a wider acceptance) j • ■ - 

Deuarm^r ° E A^B a i bire t an ^ th 5 • the validation of courses and 
c_7._™ ent • Education and- . examinations should be tlndertakeii' 


Science. 


for the social science* (probability 
and statistics) : mntliemutical sup- 
port for the natural sciences ; inan 
and -his environment. 

Mr Carter says: “ Characteristic 
^ cally, these courses use, wherever 
appropriate, idcus from several tradi- 
tional disciplines. Many of them 
do not fit the orthodox subject 
divisions used ut schonl and in- 
volve, wherever appropriate, cn>c 
studies or practicul work reluted to 
the mature student’s experience of 
life. They use a voriety of method* 
nf examination, including formal 
written examinations but not relying 
on them alone.” 

* The development of ihe scheme 

Mr Charles Carter, top, aud Mr owes much in the energy and cn- 
David Moore. . lUusi.ism nf Mr Mom e, who urgue* 

that A-levels are totally inappro- 
quirements. ■ (It. H proposed ’ to priate for adults— largely because 
accept the .courses also for entry they are designed to follow a fi ve- 
to Preston Polytechnic, and it is year school course and arc aimed at 
hoped that they would in , time gain 16- - to 19-year-olds ill full-time 
a wider acceptance); • education.- ; 

9 the validation, of courses and “Adults not only need - more 
examinations should be Undertaken flexible learning opportunities but 
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by the School of Education 6s sup- they are able to cope with many 
lowinaT 1 ““• L ma d* the fbl- plementary work financed by fees, different approaches given suffic- 
to me- seimte and Members of the university, and ient counselling and local support, 
mhrert nf W vatp adn I is ^ ons con >' polytechnic who assist should be This is where the Open University 
‘ . ct Lancaster: ■ paid at appropriate rates : fails With its prime targets." he says. 

1 courses and examinations i>rl- # -Nelson CollggA should Be : en- “ Wliat we should be able to offer 
Parttime mature ' Couraged forthwith to' experiment is a kind of supermarket of .educa- 
nuaeats sjiould -be established, ini- with pilot courses. ’ 'tonal opportunity designed For adult 

gffl « Nelson and Colne Col- It is thought at present that the learners' using much of what might 
tSni f Fur ™ev Education, and courses should be designed in two already be available. The diem 


fails with its prime targets,” he says. 
** What we should be able to offer 


ttlltlaaM L I W 1 W,U5 D kUUi ^DU 1 1)1 111 WJ Lift LU OA^JCI imCIlL « « «')■« w. »•«•* ni,i 

Huaeats sjiould -be established, ini- with pilot courses. ’ -tonal opportunity designed for adult 

Ne * Smi and Colne Col- It is thought at present that the learners' using much of what might 
tSni Fur ™ev Education, and courses should be designed in two already be available. The diem 
fmW^ at a limited number of stages. The first would ihvqIvb’ siiould be ahle 1 to ‘purchase’ 
education colleges in Lan- study 'technique*, scientific method through his time and effort a total 
and Cumbria; arid either historical method or. Ian- Package appropriate to -his needs, 

i Ar" *. at 811 appropriate IfVel guage aiid style or Mathematical '*Tlie needs, might be a general 
jfltoess course* should be accep- " language ‘’. and two or three other educational experience req 
as a qualification for entry to credits. promotion to join manage! 

_8ree courses ip .(he , university The credit courses would be:, personal development or 
Eftosi? ,fl8s °ciated, colleges, subject modem language (French, German, Into higher education Will 
to any relevant course re- Spanish or Italian) ; the vocabulary rupting their entire lives.” 


‘ purchase ’ 


guage aiid /style or mathematical . -The needs, might be a general 
” language and two or three other educational experience required for 


credits. - promotion tD join management for 

The credit courses would be:, personal development or to break 
modem language (French, Germau, - into higher education Without dls- 
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ge.of stutfaiitq applying Who *efe :■ 

.Science passes only <. ■ : ' p ? 3 ~ . .j; ' iflHV : 

i : aH*- passes’, l ■ ;$ .\K‘\ , *■ 1 ' M'r -|£JT ' W.l ' 
'•-/Urisf .kclcilce^tas only “* " ■. V- - : • ■ ,34-B. ’• 31.7 • . 32.6 ' • . 

‘mlxpd • , Marts ' Jf.l. 34,8 2B.3 2S.li 

- ;i ,"r. :• .;*••' 
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i .orbrseas' itu. floats bnrn thi4e £ ^ •/-. : ‘ ' ' : T~T : ■ ... . ,.. r - 

vefnmams/He ■wrtng Ids* ilujn. eight,;' ; ’ V ;. .58-4' '.62.7 r 61.4 

fair/ trvlbcF-'m • 'Whi.ts',|mihr,two"pasw8;'^ '{..J J.. ' j . 
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ence revival boosts admissions 

by Sue llald and David. Hencke sfoiis brlpfelog the total number of- the demand for e 

firs t y ear Mtiidents up to 1,260 com- buoyant. 

S^Wes .are predicting a sub*.' par^d witii. 1,180, last /year The, He added that tlv 
^ud incr^ase in mildenc a^nis- ' university's engineering ^degfee unlikely to fall yen 
Au ..autumn. There has been Morse, has. attracted 70 ptud^nw,' 15 its intake - target 1 
!. “emetic, revival iit dmnlhd' toe ■ too re-tjitfn-thedrig Inal ■target' flgdre More . (han I ' LlbO- 
on .science and engineering' and 16 per cenrup on 1974. .' already accepted pi 
. and tiia student Intake . at ^ Chemistry and physics courses pt were out to a furti 

universities will be the hiah^t Lancaster , are dndpraubscrib&d but students. Tl(e den 
w.tkair history” ™ P 8 “ ' demand for places : to /read riapial to’ read lUqlogy: had 
/ "Ml mitv'fersirifis : l»atfa - reiriisd .idepces, psychology and. dedal compared with last 
-J $ ^liiiniaerhHon lias W exCebtipm . Ip the.' tfqnh W 

Leetk A Spokesman 'for London Unlver- optimiSM 'iBjjpt pd 
each: ,repbvt^h ar^imls?i Si aaId ***** the pure :scleq?e and. Chester JS; hoping k 

HI’W'^jSSSS oh la^ v ear With ' eniineieri pg - courses had - stafled a number of first year 
miiSii J * , e c , 0V .et k y-thU ybat . and ; year bbt, depiand- fo 
J'fh' subjects- OoiovinB^renewfd wecbamcil epglneer rtg Was the only f ws improved/. Mov 
8®P|uarityT ' r .® n .® wea appUqd science, .coilrsq .which had ; still vacancies j on i 



* W r anS ' 1 e ^ ^ 1 he. 2;600 new, 

te-5toS*AiCR r - oompm*ed , with 
place* 'w .demand ,for, 

tou4L? } " Wpliedia.ttd pure science 
650 . first . 

Pared To t , |^? L .. t hj8 autuintt com-’ 
Dl 9tic8 ^>S 5 ^!l I i? 5t >' year ' , and hiathe* , 
. ndmbert /arqV 

c ^ c ®pt- ^cr®^o;Tn:;admi5- 

tLi- »‘-i r lN . - 


remarkable' rqcovei^y l this yfeai*, arid 
' mehhamcil ejigMerl was the only . 
applied /-science, i coursq .Which had / 
nOt pi-oybd pOtiular.' J < ' •. 

'•’Rqgding :.U rtf Varsity has ranch dd ' 
i|ts iStudeiil intake target oE l.SOO’ 


the demand for engineering was 
buoyant. 

'He added that the university was 
unlikely to fall very much short- of 
its intake . target figure', of, J>200'. 
More (ban KWi 

already accepted plbdes i and Offcrit 
were out to a further 34 potential 
.students. Tlfe demand for places 
to 1 read biology; had < almost doubled, 
compared with last year- 
. I(i the.' North West r Manchester 
and Liver poo LUnlvei-sl ties pre also 
op(imisdC ' : a>but pdniis?lon'8. Man. 
Chester : js ; hoping to take the same 
number of first year students as last. 

J rear but, demand- for science places 1 
ia’s ihiprbvod. 1 : However, there are; 
still vacancies : on the French and 


And' • the- . demaftd ■; f or . places o n del-.; 

' . , a?>aail*aa 'liAW luepanead CliRi.. 


still vacancies : pii the French and 
‘■combined studies courses: 

' Liverpool tttpefct a‘studept Intake 
of 1,950 'compared' to 1^307 lost year. 


(OS cour 
pecc a/ 


itudertt Intake 


.•hidhagein^nt iCQurses are full.- • 
> ■Dr-.ipefOffrey Pyrah, academic sec- . 
ratary-rt- Leicester . University, ! said 
thts'Week' that the uuiversity s coiu- 
biited; iciance course' had. all-eady. 

. attracted ' its., ful I . quata of il I5 s(ii- 
■ dents;- The three geography degree 
,• coltfsei '■ had else -, been filled / slid 


This figure slightly beloW target 
but admissions , ! to courses In -'engin- 
eering, , sciences, and law have 
ih.ci-eaqed./ .-/ ...... '• 

• Polytechnics look Set to lilck-easa 
their enrolments 'thip: year although. 


known. ’ 


continued on .page. 28 


No separate 
Scots and 
Welsh UGCs 

by Sue Cameron 

Scottish and Welsh universities are 
iu continue to be administered on a 
centralized United Kingdom basis. 
The Government White Paper on 
devolution, due In be published in 
November, Is not expected to recom- 
mend separate university grunts 
committees for Scorlund and Wales. 

The existing University Grants 
Committee, however, is likely to 
make some internal mod ifiem inns to 
it* administrative structure in lake 
account of Scottish and Welsh aspir- 
ations and devoid tin nary changes 
elsewhere. 

Mr Edward Short, Lord President 
of the Council mid louder of the 
House of C mu moils, met 10 repre- 
sentatives from each of the eight 
Scottish universities on Wednesday, 
ful lowed by a smaller meeting ivilli 
the eight Scottish vice-chancellurs 
mid principals, at which lie outlined 
the Government'.* pluns. 

The thinking behind the White 
Paper is understood to be that the 
administration would become un- 
necessarily complicated if separate 
university grouts committees were 
introduced and that the work of 
ihe universities should not lie con- 
st rained by national boundaries. 

Mr James Drever, vice-chancellor 
of Dundee University, said he would 
welcome a Government recommen- 
dation to maintain a single UGC for 
the whole of the United Kingdom. 

"If there were plans to separate 
Scotland .and England ' completely 
then of. course we would hpve to 
have a UGC of our Own,” he saidl 
“ But it seems this is hot what is 
intended- and therefore I would be 
happy to keep one UGC for Scot- 
land, England, Wales and Northern 
Ireland. ■. 

“ We have mony students from 
south of the border and we send a 
number of our- own children to 
English universities. There nr£ also 
strong links between Scottish uni- 
versities and various Southern re- 
search bodies. If Scotland hod a 
separate UGC It would, be far more 
difficult to maintain all these links 
with other parts of the United 
Kingdom.” 

The Whito Paper is also expected 
to recommend a separate pay nego- 
liatiug committee for Welsh tea- 
chers and Welsh control of teacher, 
training. The result could be more 
emphasis on Welsh language for 
student teachers as. well as new pay 
scales for staff in Welsh schools. 

Reactions to this idea were mixed. 
■Mr Douglas. McAvoy; deputy B.en-. 




* Perhaps the best defence 
of scholarship ever 
written": tin extract from 
the inaugural lecture 
delivered by A. E. 
Housnnm in 1892, page J 5 


Anthropology 

R. D. Martin reviews 
"Bio-social Anthropology 
by Robin Fox. David - 
Brown discusses the 
Baktamnn and the Jale 
peoples, page 17 



Literature . 

Chaucer, transition. 
Shakespeare, 

Browning, Thackeray; 
Cha riot te Brpn te, 1 7th 
and J 8th century poetry 
and Gautier are the 
subjects of reviews, pages 


Mathematics 

C. W. Kilmtster reviews • 
two boolcs on the new 
concept of catastrophe, 
page 19 


Columns 

Eric Robinson attacks the 
university elite : “Perhaps 
they think colleges store. 
coals f|i /the .fath* ' £age$ 

page 27 


Women ■ 

2oe Fairba i jrus assesses 
women's studies in Britain; 
page 8 ; 


order 1 to qualify, Wales could also 
Insist that all hom^-t rained touchers - 
should .wbrk in' Welsh schools for a 
given period aftdr l 'qualifylng.-*TE5 


OU fees to rise 

The Open University is (b increase 
its - tuition fees frhfn next January. 
The cost 'Of a , full- course will/ rise 
by 60 pel' cent fibril £25 tn £40. 
Fees for a half course will rise by 
33 per tent to, £20; 

■ ' ’ Full slbry page 28. 
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Bonk® ■ • , i( ■ ; 
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in seven years 


by David Hcnckc 




?';ji : . 


Win tit nr s enniik'd ml enBlnceriiiK 
ii nit lechnolony lourxos in pnly- 
l^cli nirK mid colleges of furl her «ln* 
union hit vc fallen iiy more ilum 
1 10.U00 between 1% 7 and. I ‘17 3. 

Students mi deg re a uud orher 
advanced courses have dec l hied 
from, 72,571 in 11167 to 56,385 In 
3973, representing — been use of Hie 
cxparuriuii of i lie polytechnic* — « 
decline , from 52 per tout of all 
ndvunced courses provided in 27 per 

tnii. 

In colleges of further edit chi inn 
the number of aimtem.s has fallen 
jnore dritniHrically. from 47H,f<49 lo 
384,305 over the same period. 

The steady decline in the up peed 
of teclinulngy is shown in u report 
of .« conference uii the provision 
of courses in [ucliiuiluKy held hi : 
Conmbe Lodge stuff college. 

Mr J. Latcboiii, a staff luinr at 
the college 'who presented the ' 
figures, said the Mimin.iiy showed a 
quite substantial decline. " In some 
tolleges | lie formerly dnininnnt posi- 
tion of engineering and tec lit) dingy 
Jiiis errulcil. The j eduction is almost 
entirely in (erins of pun-lime 
filudutus. 

5 " Ap-irr from shifting the centre 
Of influence within the colleges 
there is a general undor-Otilizatiuti 
of Mlaff and facilities. This tinder- 
ulii'kizHTitui Is piubably most widely 
rH-lccicd in a reduction of clu.ss 
fay-e." 

Mr Lutilinm estimated that the 
red union in full-time equivalent 
placet between 19G8 and 1973 was 


ill in li t T 8,0(10. M Allowing a geuernu.s 
class size uf 15, giving a MaFfisui- 
dent rill i« uf 1 : 1(1, there might in. 
have been a reduction of about 
1.800 staff — uhniit three in each of 
tile GUU colleges ", he smd. 

lie suspected, however, til nL many 
of ( lie ni were still there, and instead 
of touching dosses uf 15 were work- 
ing with groups of eight or ten 
sLudeniti. 

Mr A. R. Himtmontl. a statistician 
at the Depm-tm cut of liducHtinn and 
Science, commenting on the paper 
confirmed that proportions entering 
.science and technology had declined 
.since about 1966. 

“The ni'S now thinks (hot the 
corresponding move away from 
.science in schools could lie slacken- 
ing but one could be over-op t ill iistic 
about it since tile numbers Inking 
science subjects in i he first ycnc of 
ihe sixth form* show no very 
marked sign of recovery. 

"On ihe whole, it seems likely 
that over the next few yen is the 
drift HWiiy fruni science. and techno- 
logy wilt continue although perhaps 
ut a diminishing rate. If dumber* do 
inc ren.se it will must prnhnbly be due 
to h recovery in numbers going into 
fnrlhcr education as it whole, since 
this is more volatile than subject 
patterns. 

* An exception might be in sub- 
jects cmiiiecicd with the nil bomn. 
bui even here t licit’ nmv not he a 
ili'imuitic effect, given rfic cliH.sten- 
ittg experience of iho aerospuco 
* beam ' where huge demands were 
forecast by many people but did not 
inatei'uiUse. 1 ' • 

Coon the Lodge Report : The Dei'vh 
npnieui of i’F.lll. Volume 8 No 6. 
Available from the Report Sucre- 
ihi'v, Cuombe Lodge, Rlugdnn, Bris- 
tol; BS18 6RG. 



Rhodesian students protesting in Whitehall. 


Rhodesians in 
protest 
over grants 

by Sue Reid 

More rhun 1,000 black Rhodesian 
students living in Britain mav be 
forced to claim social security bene- 
fit this uuninui because grants they 
hoped to receive from the Ministry 
of Overseas Development have not 
been awarded. 

The ministry originally planned 
to uward just 70 grants for Rhode- 
sian students to study in this coun- 
try this year but due* to the surpris- 
ingly large number who have arrived 


the f-igure has been increased to 
about 200, at a cost of Elm, 

But it is believed that a further 
1,300 students from Rhodesia are 
in Britain without funds. Last week 
500 Rhodesians inarched to the min- 
istry lo protest over the lack of 
grams and were told by officluls 
that the issue would be treated us 
urgent. 

The students claimed they had 
come to Britain oji the understand- 
ing that they would receive grams 
from the ministry because they 
had places at colleges ni\d universi- 
ties m this cmmiry. Britain, they 
added, had promised to meet the 
educational and welfare require- 
ments of black Rhodesians after the 
uniikuend declaration of indepen- 
dence in Rhodesia. 

The ministry gives help to 
Rhodesian students by sponsoring 
them in ttheir own country, in 


Welsh merger starts bilingual 
teacher training dispute 


• s •* . i . 


: Teacher colleges set up body 
to encourage foreign links 
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An associution ut Leachcr cducaiinn 
• inatitutinns wishing to develop Jinks 
- nbnrad is to be set up, following a 
•, i rooCecemce - la Brighton las^ week. 

. The confer epee, Entitled "Tho 
. Jbnem^tioual ■ Opportunity ”, was 
■ ; Organized by- the Cetucpl Bureau foe 
. 'Educational' Vlsitii' and Exchanges III 
: coanoradpb .with Brighton College 
‘ • of Kducailon, ‘ whi.t^i provided the 
venue. 

The aim r of the Msoclution will ba 


tisb Council and a number of em- 
bassies • and cultural institutes in 
Lqndon. . 

The opportunities for culleges of 
e duration to send students abroad, 
and mount courses. for overseas stu- 
1 dents , in Britain .wore outlined by 
Mr David, fiencke, of The Times 
Higher Education Supplement. 

He said the reduction in teacher 
•raining places from 120,000 to 
58,500 provided an opportunity for 
the colleges to increase their nvrtf- 


4P|U <UIU |U UIV IV19UI.KUUUI1 Rill fhp CMi*Dt** hi Ini^pWa tkniw 


contacts, and in open up prospects 

■SSuSST^ “° 4 ioi,,t ■ii'' Doriiijton, which' 

fl ‘ • . • , were, having ( their initial teacher 

It was felt that the association . training • intake cut to- nothing, 
uld prdmate * -.forward-looking, should remain in the educational 
ofesxjotial nppraach to caursa de- field. • ■ ' '■ 


tenchec training institutions as A ht- 
wick, Hereford. Saffron- Walden, 


1 could prdmqte a ; for ward-looking, 
professional nppraach to caiirsa de- 


A major dispute about ibe future of 
bilingual teacher training after the 
colleges have been reorganized 1ms 
arisen over Government plans to 
merge two colleges of education 
with the University College of North 
.Woles* «• -.ji'jvJ v-’’*- :.-;v-i'i .- :• -. 
‘ Under the scheme Bangor Normal 
College and St Mary’s College, 
Bangor, will be allocated only 400 
training, places compared with their 
present 1,130. Bangor Normal Col- 
lege, which lias 800 places, is one 
of two bilingual colleges of educa- 
tion in Wales und is jointly run by 
the three eduenrion authorities of 
Gwynedd, Clwyd and Powys. , 

Ur James Davies, principal of the 
college, explained that the three 
local authorities Were concerned, 
that the col lege, should be able to 
keep its Identity, and diversify be-, 
cause of its bilingual advantages. 

' About 75 per cent of the stu- 
dents come from- Wales and 52- per 
cent speak Welsh as their, first lan- 
guage. A total of 87. of the 93 staff 
are. fluent Welsh, speakers and all 
lectures and courses are, conducted 
In t both English and .Welsh”, he 
said. . ( . 

. Tho college lias Jhe support of 
all. the North. Welsh MPs, including 
the two Welsh nationalists, Mr Barry 


mi 




■ jHCiriDiiI activity in each insthiitiqn. shire College and ‘Nptlh: East Lon- 
. - - _ Priority Was to .be giv&ntc plan- don Polytechnic, and whicn heat 

... rung a. second stage meeting at. -y ea , r going to; yun at Crewe 
.-. Erfgh.ton next yeat 4 ,' to 1 estabnsh con- ^ n “ Afsager, Rlptfn ahdv York St 
taca with other hodies .working in John .Colleges, might attract more 
... this urea, especially the European overseas -students tlinn had hap- 
Agfrpeiiiiibn of .Taachcr Education to P®ded In the past. 


j£>I er t fefie in t. n ' e ’ . Already links with Amer ica were 

Michael Raggett, ironr^ flourishing With 423 American ttw- 


gonieryshire. > J , 1 - \r -. ‘.v'.-TiT/ 

"The MPa recently Lord 

CrPwther-Huntj Minister af $tate for 
Higher Education, iri London to dls- 
ewsjhe College’s future. , • 

r Secretary of . State 

for EdiicHfiOn, has, agreed to nieef 
a Uplegnrion from , the college's 
govwtntg; body and the _ Joint, 


committee of the three authorities 
after the Labour Party Conference. 
• Dnrlington Borough Council has 
iauvrvened in a move to prevent 
the closure of the city’s voluntary 
college of education going ahead. 
The bocough has asked • for 
all interested parties to meet to 
find an alter native use for the 
college so that it" keeps recruiting 
students during the coming 
academic year. 

A letter condemn ing the closure 
has beem circulated by the govern- 
ors of the British niid Foreign 
School Society college. 

It says:' ''Since April the 
governors have neither been con- 
sulted hor informed of the 
measures taken to ; find alternatives 
that would ' enable . the college's 
invaluable contribution td the 
teaching profession and the com- 
munity to be retained, 

■'It is now common, knowledge 
that negotiations took place between 
the DES and Durham Local Educa- 
tion Authority with a view to 
finding- a role for this college in 
association with Neville’s Cross 
College, Durham. 

The • Governors are deeply 
disturbed that. . the future of theijr 
cnjlege.; has / ibeen determined - by 
secret, talks .from - which they and' 
* the ...parent * body: were excluded, 
■* “id .‘feel justified, in pressuig- fpr, 
’/h jfwljec, explanation p€' the failure 
of those ^discussions, in, order that 
tha college and the borough , should 
nqW, clearoV understanding Of 
the. reasons- for .depriving .so ifth 
Durham Of .. Its -.centre, ,' qr higlier 
education.” v -.. . 

The letter has been sent to the 
, DES., . • ' ' ’ 


other African countries and k a . 
in Bi-iiain. For ihe first time rib 
year Rhudesian siudenu W i 
allowed to apply for grants u 
study in .Britain before anmu 
but many of them failed to do» 
and this may hHve led to the Ian 
discrepancy in numbers. 

A total of 220 students cams a 
Britain last year and of that 
about 50 received grant awards 
The ministry was unprepared f# 
the large increase in Mutes 
numbers that has taken place riii 
year. 

The Zimbabwe Siudems’ Unix 
which is the siudems’ wing of fc 
Zinibnbwe African National Una 
in R)iodesia, said this week tbs 
many of the students now in Brink 
were receiving social . sepim, 
working part-time or receiving hdf 
from relatives in order to Ikumi 
themselves. 


News in brief 

Degrees for three 
with no A levels 

Three students from ' SheffiiU 
Polytechnic have successfully to* 
pieced tbeir degree examiaadw 
despite not having the tradition 
A level or ONC qualifications to 
higher study. Mr Michael Coon- 
iipU, accepted on the strength « 
a City and Guilds terhnidso'i 
certificate, has been awarded * 
first-class honours degree in 
lurgy. 

Notts culture study , 

Staff at Nottingham Unlyftrdu tf* 
to mount a series of research pre 
jeers on transport and sodal profr 
lema, Joch) History end cuhiite a 
Nottingham thanks to a grtnl fron 
the local county council. # '. _ •' 
Last year Nottinahamshire.CmiotJ 
Council made a gift of E70.0W ® 
assist research * of local ■ 

Studies will include bmldlnS* '* 
Newark on Trent, local Sgroiaoj 
and the social impact on slum cwp 
once in the diy. *' .• 

889 new accountants 

A record numher Of 22,000 
dBtes sat for the e*nminriio«J2 
thfe -Association of 
Accoiintaiifs this. Jttfi 
of its new syllabus. Of 
.dates '35 ptt- cent;.wq« 

A total of 889 sriwems 
completed the ACA’s r . 
fission a I ^xamtaerioo. . . 

Efficiency the Vi. 

win 
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C«£!h J ,Tc 


r With' Soaftr 

tnod, Jo . oitej 



,,dl*tJ^iA T... • j MrHoiftke ouilinod .tome 6f the 

* ’ Tfcq; C ootraj Bureau descubed, developments that wero belim co»isi- 

,5 , C0 V f P ^f rerf , t0 tmpi-ovtviinks Wth Euvoiii 

- holll^throuah 'thdfvidual. advice find -like, tllo nmnnca.t a 




Bummisiratovs- ow- 

spftfakets on the then id p’.-Jdh 
vedsitles’ cost >b4 

i topics dfseppsed vnfmu^J . 

j^oau^vlUy'Tdcbemefl 
Workers. . .- . ■ . ■ : * * • 

;Nfiw . degree by hig^f! . v ’ 

A hetf-style i 
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‘Rape of Reason’ authors call for bill 
of rights defence against Far Left 


by Frances Gibb 

National guidelines should be for- 
mulated on the academic structure 
and government of polytechnics and 
on the electoral procedure and ad- 
ministration of studenr unions, three 
lecturers ut the Polytechnic of North 
London propose in a new book. 
Rape of Reason, to be published on 
Monday. 

, -They outline a bill of rights and 
1 responsibilities to protect institu- 
tions of learning from the revolu- 
tionary aims of the “ Far L?ft" and 
to ensure that appointments and 
promotion favour those who support 
the academy and discourage those 
'* who attack and undermine it ". 

introducing the book at a London 
press conference this week, the head 
of the polytechnic's sociology de- 
partment, Mrs Caroline Cox, who 
wrote the book together with Mr 
Keith Jucka, senior lecturer in 
matheuintics, and Dr John Marks, 
senior lecturer in physics, said the 
situation at the polytechnic was an 
example of the threat to the sur- 
vival of liberal democracy. 

' “We have written this book with 
reluctuuce, but the stranglehold oF 
the far left is very strong. We 
couldn't succeed on our own, and 
felt it necessary to cake the matter 
outside. The situation has deterio- 
rated and is now of grave public 
concern. 

" Wo know we'll be accused of 


Mrs Cox warned that it was fatal 
to t rea t t he req ucs t s of the Fa r 
Left as genuine requests for im- 
provement.. "To approve them 
could lead to as grim an outcome 
as attempts to buy off the Nazis in 
the^ 1930s.” 

General principles embodied in 
the bill of rights would include 
freedom of .speech, freedom from 
violence and personal abuse, free-' 


trasts with the hehuvioiii- of the 
Privy Council in regard tu the uni- 
versities.'' . 

A spokesman for the CNAA said: 
"This overlooks the fact that it is 
not a function of the CNAA to luy 
down such guidelines, ft was a 
function of the DES which gave 
guidelines on the formation of the 
polytechnics as a result of the 1967 
White Paper. We would be taking 



dom to teuch und conduct research over responsibility not giveu to us 
and the obligation not to interfere by out- charter. 


with the freedom to pursue normal 
academic and administrative duties. 

It would be imposed by sanctions, 
ranging from warnings to nuirighr 
dismissal, which should be used in 
every case of violation. 

The hook describes in detail the 
histnra of the polytechnic in the 
past tour years and claims that by 
physical _ intimidation', character 
assassination, disruption and occu- 
pation a few “ Fnr Left ” students 
are trying to establish a revolu- 
tionary base at PNL. 

Its authors accuse the " natural 
guardians of the academy ", who in- 
clude such bodies as the Council for 


_ “ We don’t .ocuppy the same rela- 
tionship with polytechnics as the 
Privy Council does with universities 
because we don't luy down the 
instruments and articles of govern- 
ment. But this doesn't mean we do 
not make comments on academic 
structures." 

Among reasons outlined by Mrs 
Cox for the success of such a 
minority of students in gaining 
infhietbce were their methods ; 
intimidation and ohuse, repression 
of alternative views, and manipula- 
tion of student union meetings. 

Staff were reluctant to spunk out 
because uf four of abuse and did 



National Academic Awards, the uot wish tu appear to he enemies 


being extreme right wingers and 
McCarthy! tes, but these allegations 
are totally irrelevant: our concern 


is fundamental and relates to the 
survival of liberal democracy.” 

Survey research 
unit could 
be reprieved 

The survey research unit of the 
Social Science Research Council 
may. be reprieved at the council's 
next meeting early in October. 

Strong pressure has been put on 
Mr Derek Robinson,, who takes over 
as chairman of the' SSRC and on 
-.Ute coubcil to review the decision tq 
close the unit ill September , next 
year. 

At the October meeting a state- 
ment from the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers representing the 
unit’s staff will be read.. 

The AUT will say that if the unit 
Is to be closed, an agreed procedure 
K'vlng staff several years police 
should be followed.. . ■ 

At a meeting of an ad hoc com- 
mittee of researchers from the sur- 
vey unit held this week, it was 
proposed that if the SSRC did not 


Inner London Education Authority, 
the Council fnr Academic Freedom 
and Democracy mid the British 
Sociological Awiciatina. of failing 
to take sufficient steps to prevent 
the success of the revolutionary 
students. 

The CNAA, for instance, should 
have laid down strict guidelines For 
membership of college academic 
boards, they say. b We consider it 
a major dereliction of responsibility 
on tne part of the CffAA and'eon- 


of the Left, she said. They preferred 
“ happy ignorance ", The “ Fnr 
I.cfl " staff were ostium toil to num- 
hor 60-70: one in eight academic 
stuff. Support for the authors had 
been ns much us 200. hut was diffi- 
cult to usiimuic been use stuff were 
reluctant to express their views. 

A spokesman for the students' 
union ut the polytechnic said he 
could not comment until he hud 
seen the hook. 

Extract, page B 



The a utli ora, from top : Caroline 
Cox, Keith Jacku und John (Murks. 


Poly courses move seen as catalytic 


by David Walker 

Recent proposals to give the poly- 
technic* more freedom to create 
and run their own degree courses 
could have u “ catalytic effect ” 
forcing them to assess their 
departments and courses Recording 
to the ability of stuff and, their 
experience, polytechnic directors 
predicted this week. 


maturity, constructivu seif criticism 
and effective and thorough acade- 
mic decision making processes. 
Academic hoards will be required to 
decide which of their departments 
and courses meet these criteria. 

Some polytechnic directors 
admitted that rilssenmui could re- 
sult. Dr Brian 1-lnyd. director of 
Oxford Polytechnic said that while 


• The CNAA proposuls miqlir penal 
ize single and unique courses where 
comparison with existing courses i.i 
other poivterhnicii or in universities 
was nearly Impossible. 

• A more equitable system would 
he to give poly technics autonomy 
across the hoard, perhaps iiinlci i 
local supervisory committee includ- 
ing external representatives that 


predicted tnis ween. „nlvferhnic« rpiznrrl^H Ihfiri. ,n » cieii hiivh miui 

They argued that the Council selves asstS woul , d T ove, ?e fl new degree pro- 

for National Academic Awards’ “ conriderad thdr hktorv P°*? h * In way invlcfous coin- 
proposals would put a premium marked bruneven n ^ h o f 0 ™°7 P^sons between full CNAA 
on depart, net, which have give.. Peking eLe wM. Hrone^r^^' .. JlL near au ‘ on ""‘ I 


on departments winch nave given yaking some areas stronger than 
degrees for 10 -.years or riiore and -others? • 


have at least five years’ connexion The y might find It very difficult 
Wi I*} , tha LNAA - , . , to encompass two se| 

This means subjects most likely relationship with th« 
to get validation would, be the on at t | (e same tilde, 
traditional polytechnic subjects like u r Patrick. Nuttgei 


to encompass two separate types of 
relationship with the CNAA going 


pari sons between full • CNAA 

validation - and ' near autonomy 
would be avoided. 

Despite these doubts It Is likely 
that die CNAA proposals will be 


Dr Patrick. Nuttgens, director of 


engineering anil applied sciences, Leeds Polytechnic, suggested the 
and. professional studies' like m-ouosals might give additional 


,u Despite these doubts it u likely 
0 t that the CNAA proposals will be 
nii accepted by polytechnics -and the 
task of grading department's and 
of courses according to their standards 
h e and history will begin. 


and professional studies like proposals might give additipnal 
librananship. The humanities, social weight to the long-established de- 

Vey unjt ji"e7tT ThiT wimk ‘Yr was sciencea ^nd sudiltke would partments which were not promot- ‘t •* likely that me courses will 
proposed that' if the SSRC dfd not remain under CNAA tutelage. Jng many new degrees, riot to. the come horn them: ovt and design at 
Prove sympathetic to the AUT case During the next few weeks recently established departments Leicester ; aeronautical and civd 
the dis^tis s ould L takau to Te academic boards ip most - poly- which were and might relish the engineering at Hatfield ; llbrarlan- 

.dvi.orrVnc&^ ‘Sd 11 &££ n 


Several polytechnics have, for ex- 
ample, traditionally strong areas and 
it Is likely that the courses .will 


come from them: art and : design at 
Leicester ; aeronautical and civil 


lion, service for aii Independent proposals, issued last week in a . Others director* mode the follow- 

.judgment.' ' " discussion document. They included tng points: 

An AUT cnlocmnn that th* the recommendation tiat courses •Some courses were firmly rooted 

dispute wa / t , pr groups of subjects could escape In history, dating from before the 

hs detailed supervision. Second World War In some cases, 

worker* The CNAA said it recognized the Newer subject would take up to 50 

Surocareor^ f P t f existence within institutions of high years before they could claim rela- 
■ ’ . ' ■ . quality academ ic work, eyperience, bve " maturity”, ' 

JPoiy asked to cut Report urges subsidy for fop drs 

costs 10 per cent. ; ; national council for drama train- ployment make a. regular inquiry 
Bristol Polytechnic h as been Baked ing, to identify drama schools deser- into .the unemployment of acting 

m ciit costa by 10 nor cent along vlng public Subsidy, Is Proposed in and other professions. , _ 

with other i ns ti tu tio nS in the educa- the report of the Gulbenkian InquiiT The propoaql* do not . involve an 
tioii. health ^d -Mcial- Services on p^feasiortal droma training, pub- , increase i in public e^pmidituro so 

ti,., - • i7. . J. i-ornniitiian viauld nioiiey 15 spent, rroiessur vai«y 


existence within institutions of high 
quality academic work, eyperience, 


years before they could claim rela- 
tive ,c maturity”. 


Leeds ; .- cheriiical engineering at 
Feeside aud Glamorgan : engineer- 
ing and pharmacy at Sunderland. 
The best examples of strong dep- 


Second World War In some cases, artmenis come from the applied sci- 


ences and technology: engineering 
at Kingston, Portsmouth and Brigh- 
ton Poly tech oics. • • 


Report urges subsidy for top drama schools 


ce a . regular inquiry schools should be automatically 
[uployment of acting granted an Equity (the actors’ 
fessiaiis. union) card thereby ending the pre- 

mia do not . involve an sent chicken and egg situation of 
ublic expenditure so students' having to, obtain a curd 
jhpfflmg, of.' how 'the; ■ More, ajobi and vice versa^ ! ■ v. - 
nt, PrtFessbr Volzey Schools should be Ohio to offer 


under the; Avon roMo^.autTiOT r i^.--. Ifshefl this Vteek. . ■ . ffiyV 
The polytechnic has submitted Schools gi-^«d ri^gnitiou sa jj Jik’a to see the prapo- 

propoaaljr showing' tiie effect of. a l f, e h r> H n^n^minr o^du saIs wtecl on as , soon as possible. 

IP per cent ciq on finances. '• pith®r Mn The aituqtioh- ik extremely Urgent 

.Mr Michael pascoe, the.poljtecli- At Present manv from the drama schouls’ point of 

n lc ( s information offlcef,isai(i that cation author ines. _ view, and the additional money 
•the Ideal authority- planned to- take them rely for income pn thd fees 11C eded is comparatively small, .We 

no actio non theVoposalsforthe f *omiheirstuden^. nVonoaea" that be,,evr#bj shuffling the money, we. 
moment. ' < The. report also proposes that ^ rescuo them.’' 

students .at the recognized schools The national council would bring 
■ ;■ • - - -should 1 ' be eligible for . mandatory together represenfatives. of actors, 
SP r a nn hi'niman +c< ■ « Cants, At present they ore awarded ; authors, directors, mage manogera, 

V-n k V»..;a,y UUiUllUC'Ulo; , on a discretioimry basis. employers and - those involved in 

• b^.- ■: V ■ *: V , - The Inquiry Was set. up In ?ebru- training, 

ri P.^sor Jolin Jlhk*, p^BlrftilhgHam arlv, 1974, under the ' chairmanship Jts criteria for recognition will, 
' *&■ Profesior - /John pf Professor John Va'lzey, of Brunei bo quality of training, (hd facilities 
' “'‘t'PBhorue, of Cambridge Univer- (University, to study the present pro- of. the school and the. employment 
, uy,. nave been innrtinted ’hVembers 1 . ..loir,., rlr^rtin uducetfon. it** Orrtanl- tinintiAii. Nn lirrtit has been SCt-Oll 
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Students make 
dispute pact 
with campus 
workers 

by Sue Reid 

The National Union of Students lias 
diuvvn up a special agreement with 
the- National Union of Public 
Employees outlining the role of 
campus workers during student dis- 
putes with university and colleQC 
Biu hor [ties. 

The agreement, which has been 
fully ratified by the NUPE execu- 
tive, is -aimed, at reducing disagree- 
ments between NUPE members and 
students. It is also expected to strip 
retaliatory moves on the part of 
campus workers When students 
occupy college buildings or stngn 
other forms of protest action. 

The NUS has ill the past 
expressed concern over the number 
of minor disputes between its mem- 
bers and campus workers during 
student protests. Rut the agreement, 
which calls for regular liaison 
between the local branches uf the 
NUS and NUPE, is likely tu 
mminuy.e this p'rnhieni. 

Thu oflrectueut. cunstrucrcd. tu 
protect NIJPK members as well na 
students, tun in tains that campua 
unions should ho warned uf any 
impomJiiiR action by utudeuts mid 
rules thut the interests of campus 
workers must he borne in mind. It 
adds that students should guarauma 
lIio safety, of trade union members 
who might unwillingly lie caught up 
in nny action. 

A code of practice 'for NUPE 
members is included. Thcv aia 
.liked tu refuse to take .any action 
against students during a campaign 
jml it is stressed thut cauipuy 
workers have an iniporlout rule to 
play in local student disputes. 

NUI’E lius praised the ugreeuiem 
and a spokesman fur tlic union s.tiil 
this week that any improved 
coijperaiiun between students aurl 
campus workers was welcomed 
Now the NUS is hoping to draw 
up a similar agreement with tho 
Nutumul Assoc in I inn of Local Cov- 
entmuru Officers. A spokesman fur 
NALGO said this week that a draft 
> copy waj being, considered and u 
final decision ! was likely to ha 
reached later this year. 

The Association of Scientific, 
Technical and Mtinageriiil Staffs has 
also been approached Ivy the N(U.*S 
hut hits rejected the idea of a. {ar.m.il 
code of practice- 

To let : student 
digs in London 

The City of London Polytechnic may 
offer its spare student accommoda- 
tion- to oilier London polytechnics 
next week. , . . 

Ms Mdra Quest! e. lodgings officer, 
said that she had about 20 spuen 
places in hostels and lodgings airm- 
ail the students who had registeroil 
with, the' polytechnic had Eouud 
place?.. • , . 

“ I ani holding on to the accoin- 
niodatloa until next week in Ciiuo 
any more of our students, qead 
accommodation but after that -wo 
intend,. to offer it ra other polytedi- 
nids she said. 

Among the polytechnics that riro 
[ interested are the North East Lou- 
don Polytechnic and South Bank. 
; Foly technic. ■' . 

[ The situation In the Cfty of.Loiv 
1 don is in stark contrast to' other 
pplyteclinics, many of which are Ides- 
perately short and some are rftstviqr- 
l ing application to liomebased' stu* 

* I dents. 


The aituqtion, is 'extremely Urgent Awards, but the report emphasizes __ . , 

from the drama schoiils’ point of tliot only those who feel this to be . 

view, and the additional money' cite right approach should do; do. It Alpw ijporpp hlAiulfs 

needed is comparatively small. .We siiggests the; CNAA set up a 1 special , "T , wo - 

believe by shuffling tho money, we. theatre bbard ,to " validate siith Air tind Oyfiml ' 

t;an rescuo them." ■■ ■ . degrees, which i^ould be composed y w tu«* vaiuiu 


appointments 


exist,, and jierhmid gqln recognition 
at a later date. Other methods of 
entry to the prufesxlun .'would ulsp 


■ next' month. • >: . ' pfovment. , schools rficogirizeti . as “ erncieui - oy , i no repo 

•..'Swksabr A: ' ji Bulier; of Bristol * >Tt concludes thin there Is a real the DES, about 25 others are known John Allen, 
yoivertitiK Profewor-: Ai: t.- M« For-- need, for drama training which as .principal or full-time 'drama School of J 
? of Isdlnb&r^ ®veesjty^ Di:; should take place within the public .schools, about J5 describe them- Mr Mmhne 

^ sss..^ 


?uHL S ^^hri8topliev ! S Hospice, -Syit payment does exist, but primarily quite apart from the drama denart^ 
haVe bcen uotiointed to &e kmonte uutrained actors rather than mcnts Jn . univeraitlej and colleges 
, i MlmJprtBfeearcH Gqu&II^TIibv take r dratttO school idavcrS. It r.ecom- of education. ■ . 

' that the^Depuririient .of . Em-. , Students . , from the., recognized 


although , the report placed the ro* Jereit? teSSig' SllfSdtlot? 'V 

?on o^ tomhlneil 

don. w ^l, , btgtiis in jLmuury, 

r date 1 Dtlicr' metiinda nt Will USO Open ' flmv«l’Stty. audio - 
the prafesLlun ul^ visual ■ and . wrirtou . matcriol, mid 

>eni “• • ■ . ■ T their studies will be tut egraicd witlf 

jort was weicnhied by Mr the ^College V estobliahOd teachirijj 
in, prluripul of the Central Cemficntc ^rogruiiune. ' • -. , 

Speech and Drama. arid : ■ • " Examinations for . ihc.dajiree cltv 
iel Unity, prlnciuq) pf the inNavembef^o hr in 

Academy of Music add with: the Open Univcisity timetnblu, 

whUe the teaching certificate exmnl. 
day conference is - to be natidns dre ‘ pi mined • fdr Juno. A 
October IS to disctii« the fouirtlnyedf course will ,ba' (ifferdrt 
f a national council for to .students bopirtg u> gaiit-tlie; liA 
iiu nig. . :(Hons>. * ■■ ■ 


reseilt '14 drama remain. opem • 

as "efficieut " by , Tho report, .was welcnhied hy Mr 
others are known John Allen, principal of the Central 
full-time drama School of Speech, and Drain a, -arid; ; 
describe them- Mr Michael Baity, principal pf the 
and sAme 65 London .Academy .of Music, add 


held nn October . 15 to disctiiis the 
dotdlls of a national council for 
drama tiuiuing. ; • 
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Jane Feinmann reports on the ATCDE conference 

OU. told to stick' to its. 
original function 


One iti five of the nation’."; grudu- 
iiltp wiJI cume from liie Qnen Dili 
veiMty by 1984,’ bur ihe vasi 
majority of them will have to turn 


■Hl'jl'l Ifcj lit UILIII 1TIII («avv IU INI il 

jo conventional universities if they 
ivunf tb do higher .degrees. 

Mi Peter Princeps, tho south-east 
regional organizer for the Open 
University, said last week that the 
Vpen University could never really 
he anything but the provider ot 
degree studies for adults who hud 
not previously benefited from 
education, 

"The OU could provide hundreds 
. Of exciting specialist (ruining 
courses, but it simply has not got 
tlie resources. The sooner ir sticks 
in wliut it was originally created 
for, the better it will be fnr tho 
HjOOft adults who were turned dawn 
in the smith-east region alone, this 
year 

Speaking at the cniifcreitce of 
tlie Assoc iut ion of Teachers in Col- 
leges and Departments i.f E thicntiun, 
Mr Princeps .said tliut courses 
apetlttlly designed for teachers 
vreie being cut buck Iukuiwc of lack 
of rcsmirrcs. 

“Bur in tny opinion, this is a 
good thing because in bringing in 
mure .specialist anuses jiitti the OU 
Would be n ret i-(igrnilu stun." 

.flC said the educational studies 


course wee verv attractive to tea- 
chers, but not so attractive to the 
general public because it started at 
the second level, without a founda- 
tion course, ft used educational 
jargon that teachers understood, but 
that a housewife or secretary, pro- 
bably would not. 

He said that it wns unfair that 
teachers, who made up one- third of 
the Open University’s undergradu- 
ates. should receive three credit 
exemptions when nurses, for In- 
stance, received none ut all. 

Mr Princeps also spoke of the 

nightmare*' of making Open Uni- 
versity courses. He SH»f the dead- 
lines were terribly difficult to meet, 
particularly as outside consultants 
did not have the same “ ileiullfin- 
inentaliiy ” as the Open University 
people. 

He knew of one Open University 
tt-am lender who had a nervous 
breakdown when lie found that one 
of his consult ants had gone abroad 
for xix months just before the 
course’s deadline. 

, It takes ]g months to two years 
to make a course which nftmi has 
to be rewritten after two years. And 
ni the end of it all. Open Univor- 
Mty staff hHve the solitary lianuiir 
thm ilieir courses are there to be 
read mid criticized by ev<*rv 
acinlc-mic in the country. 



Practicality not theory 'should 
he colleges’ proper concern’ 


town details further 
ion plan to 1985 


CtxHejses of education should con- 
centrate on becoming part of the 
etbool system and leave the theory 
of education to the universities, a 
senior official of the Inner London 
Education Authority said. 

Mr Marten Shipman, director of 
research and statistics in the ILEA 
ftfttd that after 15 years of debate 
since the three-year ordinary BEd 
«»nree iHis introduced in colleges 

than academic priorities. " 

Education was now fnciiig a totally 
iiew situation with the coinciding 
of an economic crisis, falling num- 
ow-s of pupils and a break in the 
rlwng curve of expectation within 
education as a whole. 


Mr Shipman stressed that he was 
speaking as one who had had a car- 
ter in teacher education in colleges 
and universities and was now look- 
ing back from the outside. 

said schools today faced a 
problem they hud never experi- 
enced before — tho forward planning 
or contracting resources. 

“All qur experience Is of expand- 
ing organizations,. Increasing num- 


eiuicpriom.es, basic curriculum j s ihroatened, 


because staff leaving could disturb’ 
the balance of subjects taught. 

“This a particular problem for 
secondary schools in the 1980s and 
For colleges of education now **. 

1 J*e said local authorities, teachers 
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Mnce the publication. of the Cole- unions and ihp j 

wuld Jtfpmote economic growth and acfuaSj in the foil tho ? e 

- achieve greater soda! eqoallty. coliegel ° n * he J °° at ,er tha11 in 


News in brief Morc “M™**® enrol 

• IT - •?>; , h fs been a. 50 per cent 

TOlICCoIl rAVditiac - -EESSFl* anrol *nen» for full-time 

, for High Court '■ SZfSSS ft teigS 

Mw i Tijtadd Revenue is bringing a Sams of . Employment 

High Cpurr case againsiTthf Be r- £ ,0 * Up * J«rVstudy.. 

trond RuMBll Peace Foundation in c ^ ntrfi attributes the Increase 

fcaaJ!2i? R F of olaiitiitig more than if economic crisis prompting 
toS,0M in royalties from the late . .1° hrnsh up their know- 

Lord RucsaJJ a autobiography. *“*■ Particularly popular Is a two- 

jranttiMfe"* 

^ the exist 

2? Itt*? tn *« can-be levied • V . • ' 

.^undahon and^h* • tax- Conference in print 

yoofj ago the Th* proceedings of last year's tenth 


,' : iJ®. R evenub is bringing a 

JJW?, Cgurr case against, the Bt*r- 
- JJ^nd; Russell Peace Foundation in 
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hada cor- Bas ‘ n B* oke > one of Britain’s fastest 
n colleges ex P andin S satellite towns, mapped 
now look- out ’ ts further education parh 
3. through the next decade at an 

faced a Oxford conference last week, 
ir ex peri- The two-dny staff conference at 

1 planning St Edmunds Hull outlining the 
1985 blueprint was organized by Mr 
af expand- Robin Higgs, principal of Basing- 
refouicSl 3 tok - e Technical .College. , 
shed, th'S Speaking 'onftie eVfe of a build- - 
ihroa toned, >og expansion which will double the 
ild disturb college accommodation, Mr Higgs 
aught. emphasized the need for a realistic 
-Vfj stafE development programme re- 
n ow d cotlciled ,0 students’ needs, 
s, teachers /! We must ®«™lne three aspects 
of proba- u* tndlvldual- st aff development; the 
jreed thnl professional . liltor concerned ■ with 
rvlce train- bi 8 college policy within the county 
t by_ those and national realm ; the. teacher’s 
er than In progress towards his personal career 
I- aspirations; and the. tutor at 'prac- 

' • rice in a “work area; where students 
TOi • cab come to. ^rips .With learning.'’ 

per cent . ° , % ? a8t ' Mr Higgs 

i r f u 11-ti me app , e . a 1 ! ed , w * slaf f • to undertake 

education a • *' n 8Utsdc analysis”, of’ -.the 
d Manage- wqrds and statements they employ 
r academic in their, classrooms, He warhed that 
Che fasb j on " Wa emotive words which 

“ P ISdy e r re -•5“ ™ ed little rda- 
. . • . flon t° fact am$ created a leavnihg 

bromptfrtg cSw! * f ° dlns c,9ssroom ^'muni- 
•heir kiiow- «;»'.» ■ ■* , . • - ■* 

ir. is a two- ? Qew ib service training 

: marketing scheme in. the pipelibe--dua for- 
i project bn ImpIeitieiUatiop when Hampshire 
* • . County Council- and Couridl for 

'Natjonal Academic AWards negotla- 

,- ; tioosare completed next year— the 

1 principal asked teachers to be wary 

potential heads of department " 
npir'* iMti, courses. 


PEP praises’ 
business * 


sandwiches 

One of .the few ureas of 
science where the polytechnl,: 


regard for practical use at'rhe col- 
lege where the teacher is posted, he 
said. 

Mr Jack Sturges. assistant edu- 
cation officer for Hampshire 
County Council, said ihe county’s 
successful in-seivice training 
schemes for further education tea- 
chers had laid solid foundations for 
b new, integrated programme in 
league with. Portsmouth Polytechnic. 

The advanced system, envisaged 
over a two-year period, will cater 
for all further education entrants 
in Hampshire. They will complete 
a one day a week course at Farn- 
borough, Portsmouth fend South- 
ampton, with residential periods at 
Portsmouth Polytechnic at the be- 
ginning of their first and second 
years, " '! • ••' ! • ■- '*• 

Portsmouth's . present further 
education college is being absorbed 
into the polytechnic ahd it Is ex- 
pected the new scheme will bo 
launched in September 3.^77 to pro- 
duce the first graduates with CNAA 
post graduate certificates of educa- 
tion by July nf the following year. 

Mr Sturgess said the City ahd 
Guild partrtime course will combine 
with the new development.' . 

Guest speaker Mr .Brendon But- 
ler; director of town development at. 

- Basingstoke, said the local college 
.catchment. ai'ea; : was . increasing 
-rapidly ■ with houses * for London 
overspill residents going tip doily. • 

He .said- Basingstoke’s economy 
and buijdlng projects, had remained 
reasonably bouyant in spite of the 
national, crisis, i This was dpe partly 
to the multi purpose composition of 
f iigl it ill- ; 

dilftrlal, : fend] rural ■ iniorests- thrive 
side by side. 


one or .the few ureas n f 

m»H nCe W r*- e the ^^technics bri 
made a distinctive contribution 
in business studies, a reDoti i** 1 
Political and Economi/^Lfc 
rhe independent research bod?S 
this week. 

Council for National a C b/W 
Awards business Mudies A CO mS 
organized on u sandwich has?. S 
only raised u student’s chancet S 
getting u job immediately he qj. 
Red, but gave him an advaE 
over students dmng business stu^M 
at university und fello w uokteZ^ 

,n oihe ‘' **& 

With a Department of EducaHw 
and Science grant, Political and EcJ 
l , r 0m Afi” ,1 . n,ne investigated a gram 
of CNAA business studies studma 
who graduated m 1972. The S 
by W. W. Daniel and Harriet Pm? 
draws u number of conclusim 
Hhnut the relative success of ibi 
polytechnic. 

It criticizes the binary distincliu 
which results in heller facilities fo t 
university students, und argues tb T 
polytechnics should devise their ' 
own distinctive degrees. Mon 
money should be given to the polf 
technics to combat high studwi 
wastage rares and employers’ prt 
judice against their students h 
means of different degree conrsn, 

The PEP report looked at fa 
courses and careers of polytechnii 
business studies students, who is . 
1974-75 totalled 4,210. In geiwa] f 
ttiey were conventional. A-lenl 
school leavers very similar to ui> 
versity entrants. But while ofa 
about a quarter nf university buw 
ness studies graduates went ieu 
manufacturing industry, 50 pn 
cent of CNAA business studies grad- 
uates went into industry. 

These sandwich students wtrt 
more likely, too, to take spedfii , 
responsible jobs, to work .in fa [ 
full range of managerial pom 
across all sectors of tne economy 
and to achieve higher earnings. The 
report suggests that although fa 
evidence was slight these dnferefr 
tiois persisted through the year*. 

While these differences seemed tt ; 
be the result of sandwich courts' 
the ' report says what mattered *a i 


8 4 ; .1 


— s»iid pwi ij ev— r— 

sated for employers' general rehe 
tance to favour polyiecbpic grid* 
ates when university meb. i«« 
available. • 

The report concludes*- "R .jj 
clear that in relation tit soda 
sciences, polytechnics ere ..WJJ 
advised ' to pioneer new chih« 
using different methods, euefr'S* 
the sandwich course in biisiHM 
studies, rather tiian imltattag fa 
universities by providing courts 
traditional subjects cm a fuU«w . i 
basis. • • • . • '■ \ 

"However it is dear frnm cw 
findings that in ( relation W t« I 
CNAA business studies « ’;J*a ' 
polytechnics are failing 
certain of the distinctive 
functions attributed ■W'J.ff 1 . . 

the higher education systeii- ' 

Stinriiyich Courses iw’bHgAff 
tion by w; W. Daniel 1 snd Jim" 
Pugh Broadsheet No 557 l®W ^r 
PEP, 12 Upper Beigrave Sue".^ 
don SW1X 8BB. 
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Liaise for success ; 
TEC told 

The success of fheTccliol^^ 
cation Council’s PoM^ 6 ®* 

-Liaison With industry! ^ 
Harirott, -chief officer ^ 
ell; told industrialist! ■ : an d “i sl p|i 
lecturers de.a symposi um Jit * 1 


aipls and objecri tea rfelatw ft * . , w 
requirements. Bfecauf®, 

Council considered thfet cO^sU] , 

with industry wpen 
grfemmes Was essential--. .>, . 

Mr Hanrott" also told 


met. 1 . He puthiieA tne; 
lopmonts Witldh the.>cn 
is planning cb-ladnch^tr 
programmes' 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 26.9.75 




September song 

September always catches up with 
me before I am ready. In May 
when the summer is young the 
thought of the long studentless days 
of July and August always beguiles 
me into the belief that the accumu- 
lation of work on the desk does nor 
matter. After June’s final push on 
examinations, examination boards 
and the frenzied desire of all the 
committees one sits on to fit in 
a last meeting of the academic year, 
will come a release of pressure. 

It always seems in May that there 
will be time to catch up on profes- 
sional reading In the summer. A 
few of the articles so gaily promised 
might be written and a new book 
started. It might even be possible 
to re-write a few of the lectures 
which have most conspicuously crea- 
ted resdveness in students in the 
passing year. 

It never works out. Despite the 
fact that the whole of the non-aca- 
demic world appears convinced I 
retire to some sun-soaked beach for 
the whole summer whon spoken to 
in cusuui conversation, officially 
they still write, call or telephone 
and expect immediate attention. 

It must take a stronger will than 
mine to pursue research and the 
seeking of ncademic truth during 
vacations. Before I know it, almost, 
I nm up to iny ears in references 
for the departed, inquiries from the 
aspiring, agonies from the axed and 
th* Culminations of the failed. 

Some of -the work I promised my- 
self to complete lias been done, of 
course, but it is dismaying to find 
the list of undone jobs is longer 
now than it was on July 1. My 
office was due for a good turn out 
in 1973 and must now await 1976 
with resignation. For yet another 
vc.ir everything I need urgently will 
vanish under the mass of the visibly 
irielevant. 

Not a pretty sight 

Having begun so personally coyly, 
on to corporate coyness of massive 
proportions. August and September 
nave seen the quality Sunday papers 
tun of course and institutional ad- 
vernsing for student body-snatching, 
vigorous and growing sport or 
we 1970s, is in progress. It Is not 
» pretty sight. 

As one who has seriously consid- 
ered advertising along the lines of 
J2 r Heaven’s sake no more appli- 
cauons please v i Bm> perhaps, not 
iitted to comment on the needs of 
? ucb 0r 8‘ es °f advertising 
are surely mutually self defeating 
and, what is more, expensive. If 
courses (and institutions) need .to 
“ re thay 

thlno n?. e flhalificatlons at any- 
it rfnAc Up 0 tiro®* our capacity 
cuis? me F n we avoid the 
chore P ?^. technlc September 
versbv °/ b J ru j ,p ‘ n 8 under the uni- 

W 2S - ,ab fc f or crumbs. 

do? vSf» t ave . stud aots often use 
L B £« h Si c places as an insurance 


liary 


many more people arrive than your 
target figure because of some sud- 
den unforseen change in university 
recruitment patterns or A-level 
examining policy it Js necessary to 
accept them all with as good a grace 
as can be mustered. 

Caught by a surge 

A sudden surge In enrolments aris- 
ing out of such a cause is both 
disastrous and pleasurable at the 
some rime. For librarianship especi- 
ally, caught in the cleft stick of a 
visibly ineffectual government man- 
power planning exercise and the 
generous staff/student ratios neces- 
sary in the late 1960’s and early 
1970*s to persuade CNAA (and par- 
ticularly university members of 
CNAA Boards) thut we were fit to 
. run degree courses, more students 
would be a not untnixed blessing. 

The Library Association would 
suspect a conscious attempt to upset 
their agreement with the DES. The 
DES, in their manpower planning 
guise, would of course be furious. 
On -the other hand those in the DES 
concerned with over staffing in 
higher education would be pleased 
as would their Regional Staff In- 
spector who would see visions of 
thoroughly viable student groups In 
second and third year options. 

The polytechnic's assistant direc- 
tors ' (academic) Rnd (resources) 
would not be happy about the way 
their carefully contrived academic 
plans and delicately balanced bud- 
gets were being fouled up. On the 
other hand the assistant director 
(administration) would be able to 
compute a true staff/student ratio 
which even the most dedicated of 
fairy tale tellers would not dare lay 
claim to. 

The departmental staff would be 
livid at the thought of all of the 
extra bodies to teach and take it as 
further evidence of my loss of grip. 
That it hnw it goes in Higher Edu- 
cation these days. You win some, 
you lose some. 

During August I asked myself 
often why It was that after so many 
years of experience and so manv 
bad media jokes about librarians I 
still become overheated about their 
apparent public image as reflected 
in the activities of fate appliers. 

Pride -in one’s profession causes 
it, perhaps, but It is difficult nnl 
to he rude when head teachers, 
youth employment officers or proud 
parents ring to say that pupil, 
client or dear daughter has had di«- 
appoiuting A-level results and there- 
fore cannot take up offers of law. 
medicine or architecture courses at 
this or that university. 

The caller then rather lamely 
finishes off “at this late stage t 
could only think of something like 
librarians!] ip to suggest to her”. 
The 'stunning blow to women's lib id 
it all is that . male late applicants 
almost always apply in person : the 
females use an agent. 
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Slvfr' fdf! g B me a ? e pla y ed 

wref.H ' $ ven } ivj ? d ° make a 
. ^ectmn of, say, 50 for a 

Kndi-prf r n CQ ir a .from -t\ie several 
Ha*? ^ ications M. is always 
W 1D £“8“®* and Bdjptem, 

Eir A ?n r V hose wI, ° that 
aril . I , levels were, after fell, 
£ P go b e w? 1 diversity and od 
ev , e , n J 0S e some after 
■wstration in mid-Octqbet this way; 

Di<Unf 5h our - forecasting ,tech- 

5 «cclrfcd nr JE|? Vl BP have 

not jS2LS r n T°r L , TIlfl y usually do 
aur- iesf we. bvferbopk 
■ess he abandon -of teck- 

“tt ihn? C cn Iroteifors the chances 
hecomp ic 50 f J rm . offers vVould 
“«ual arrivals. 

right in "I! 3 ^erdly ovet turn out 
cite* n p n ie ® e Overenrolling exer-' 
terianahin 1 pLir first degrefe in lib- 
tn fi P ThlL B WI ? s look^for 50 
r «suSiIoo eB y t ea K s Q B° 7S offers 
90 twJ . Li n ^ erriyals bo wq offered 
last JJ^ s fSP aud 41 .timed up- 
yi? 1 P reat irepldation. , 
toO. Places and had 4^ 



the manpower planners think we 
need for actually existing jobs when 
no real efforts are made to limit 
entry to other areas. Philosophy, 
theology, logic, aesthetics, sociology, 
law, history of art, general arts, 
chemistry, modern languages and 
classics are but a few of the areas 
I have in mind. 

This is based upon the evidence 
of the shoals of applications in such 
disciplines we receive for the 30 or 
so graduate places the inunpnwer 
plan allows us when they be^an to 
realise that the specific market for 
their available and expensively 
derived talents is rather slow. 

Putting it at Its worst it is diffi- 
cult to understand why it is more 
acceptable to have unemployed 
philosophers hulking out the dole 
queues than unemployed librarians 
or teachers, who would have at least 
a marketable vocational qualification 
here or abroad, given the rltrlit 
economic conditions, without the 
need For further expensive voca- 
tional training, 

A manpower plan, tidily drawn up 
In a Whitehall office, tends to fall 
apart in actual use but the trouble 
is that once the tablet has been in- 
scribed and handed down as policy 
it is difficult to do anything about 
It. 

To niHke manpower planning work 
It would have to be total, with 
arbitrary powers to direct labour to 
the places it Is needed. Partial. 

f lecenical. manpower plans are 
mmorn] (morc Immoral than whole 
ones that is). Tntal manpower plans 
are not compatible with a democra- 
tic form of government. 

On the other hand it is also un- 
democratic to limit choice in educa- 
tion by refusing to let people lake 
courses they would like to take 
whilst allowing them open season on 
those which, given choice, tlicv 
would not. Coinc to think of it nnr 
only is it undemocratic, it’s barmy. 


Have polys arrived? 

Having gloomed over the present 
and the recent past what of Itiv 
immediate future ? More nf end- 
lessly tedious negotiations to merge 
with colleges or education which 
would rather not (the manpower 
planners strike again ?). Estimates to 
cat and juggle and frozen establish- 
ments to thaw. 

With the ominous forebodings 
about the imminence of education 
cuts there are consolations in work- 
ing in a polytechnic because there 
is not reofiy much to cut at : 20 per 
cent off nothing In a furniture re- 
placement budget is still nothing. 

The winter will be made 
hideous bv the squeals of outrage 
and trans-binary bitching about the 
real or (more likely) imagined dis- 
contents over staff /student ratios 
and salary differentials. Nobody 
will believe anybody but the uni- 
versities will continue to convince 
each other on the sketchiest of 
evidence that polytechnic salaries 
are higher for less work and better 
staff-student ratios. 

Polytechnics will continue to 
believe that their university counter- 
parts live a life of Riley on sumptu- 
ously appointed sites ministered 
unto by vast armies of non-teacliing 
staff eager to do their bidding. 

A department like my own trying 
to break into the research big 
league will remain irrationally sure 
that the research councils, who look 
at our proposals with the same 
charity as a building society mana- 
ger invited to put up a 1Q0 per cent 
mortgage on a 100-year-old house 
riddled with diyrot, eagerly tip 
money by fhe wheelbartow load into 
any project Sensible nr unsenslble 


White faces, 
black masks : 
FE college 
viewpoint 
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In his address to the International 
Association of Universities Confer- 
ence in Moscow Mr John Habakkul;, 
the vice-chancellor of Oxford Uni- 
versity, expressed his concern to 
preserve the felitism of universities 
so tliHt excellent leadership lq cul- 
ture and civilization should not be 
debased. 

Professor Martin Trow and Sir 
Roy Marshall made similar remarks 
at Lancaster. Both emphasized the 
Important role nf an dlito community- 
at tho apex of tho system. They 
had tho accoludc of u .sympathetic 
leader In this newspaper — -natural ly 
enough since it is written for top 
people. 

Evidently in at least some of his 
thinking Mr Tan Smith of Rhodesia 
is not so isolated as we have been 
led to believe; and I do not intend 
a cheap insult. Memories are short 
and changes are rapid. Mr Smith 
feels a sense of betrayal because lie 
buses his position on ideas lie learnt, 
as I did, in British schooling nut 
inuny years ago. 

Not surprisingly academics who 
uncritically repeat the doctrines of 
30 and 40 years ago linve some affin- 
ity with him. That is not necessar- 
ily to say they are wrong. May he 
wc have gone mad about equality ut 
the expense of quality. If ao we 
should be sympathetic towards Mr 
Habakkuk, Professor Trow and Sir 
Roy ; and also to Mr Smith. 

Several things about their serious 
pronouncements betray the familiar 
deficiencies of isolated controlling 
Alices. They reveal no first hand 
experience of the world beyond the 
pale that they define as inferior 
and subordinate. They seem unable 
to conceive that their criteria of 
excellence and quality are not 
absolute. 

They comment little upon tlie. 
social and economic privilege chat 
conveniently bolsters their elite, as 
though they were confident in a 
belief that God rewards merit with 
money and power. They seem 
devoid of humility. The advocates 
of the hegemony of the excellent, 
of domination by the cultured and 
the civilized, always make die tacit 
assumption that they themselves are 
excellent, cultured and civilized, to 
say nothing of their pals. The 
excellent are elected by the excel- 
lent in apostolic succession. 

Those who will think it merely 
crudely abusive to bring Ian Smith 
Into this will do so because there 
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In my more depressed ' moments I 
trace all' my biggest problems back 
to tho manpower planning business.' 
I dm. blessed if I can see the rea- 
soning. behind' the apparent assump- 
tion that -it is wrong to produce 
more- ; pharmacists, , doctors, lib- 
.farlans* r taacborSi i on' whatever . then 


proposed by a University. 

Trying to Iook po^ltfyely; at'/ the 
belly-aching does produce ' One nr 1 
two comforting thoughts for the 
polytechnics especially and publiq 
sector higher education In general. 

The relationship with the univer- 
sities has developed fast. Beginning 
with an almost total utiawarcnoss of 
tho existence . of polytechnics 
through a period of mild patronage 
(still much practised) to the present 
outright hysterical hostility in some 
university quarters' represents, for 
us, a major progress. 

Since It is hardly worth becom- 
ing hot .under the collar about 
things one regards as of no account 
it must be inferred .that the poly- 
technics have reached a position of 
soma authority and influence. : It 
might almost be said that they now 
constitute a serious threat to the 
established and comEortable tradi- 
tions of higher education. 

Donald Davinson 

The. author is head of the depart- 
ment of ilbrarianship at Leeds 
.Polytechnic. . - > 


is obviously a difference between 
discriminating oil the basis of colour 
and on tlie basis of merit. But is 
the difference so 'significant ? The 
accidents of hirth determined admis- 
sion lqto Mr. Habakkuk’s dlite 
Vplmbst ag ■ completely as. into Mr 
Smith’s. 

Mr Smith has always conceded 
that- cultured and civilized blncka 
should share the power. How many 
home grown blacks will got into 
Oxford University by Mr Hahak- 
kuk’s criteria in the next 20 irpara ? 

The sociological analysis of hiaher ■ 
education nets little or no mention 
in many of the ncademic papers ro- 
i ported during tiio phst three weeks.' 

I Possibly social theory is one .'of the 
current academic fashions that Mr 
Habakkuk recamnionds the universi- 
ties to treat with scepticism. . 

As a child I regularly attended ia 
Sunday school with a proud liberal 
tradition, critical of social injustice 
at home qml abroad. We had no 
martial music and learned to he 
■sceptical About British imperialism. 
But we were proud of the work of 
our. missionaries for whom we cob 
lected money. They were civilizing 
tlie heathens in India and Africa 
who were for tlie first time learning 
from us about right and wroiig, 
about decency, culture and civiliza- 
tion. 

- We -had an uphill task because -all 


was not well- in England. Some - 
people did not go to church and 
many of them drank alcohol and 
gambled. Catholics were not really 
Christians because they drnnl;. 
gambled, played games on Sundays 
and refused to walk with us in tur 
Whitsuntide processions. Those ■‘.i 
the Church or England wore suspc-. 
too. 

vi/licn I went to college and n cr 
people who drank alcohol, did rot - 
go to chapel or voted Conservative 
I was surprised to find that they 
seemed in many respects quite nor- 
mal people, not totally devoid of 
morality. Later -still when I 
travelled abroad I discovered chat I 
was an Englishman and indeed a 
White Anglo Saxon Protestant. 

1 learned, particularly from black 
people, just how offensive to the 
outsider was the tacit assumption 
by the Imperial Christian British 
of ihclr monopoly of wisdom, truth 
and morality. 

[ wandered what It would be 
like to bo beyond the pale. When 
I became a technical college teacher 
1 thought I began to understand. I 
'sensed -the oxperlcnco of a black 
man when I had contact with the 
controlling dike of the educational 
world, the university community. 

Iu tne 1960s it became fashionable 
in the United States to Invite the 
obligatory black to a cocktail pany, 
and It became the practice in 
Britnln to Invite a technical college 
teacher to certain academic func- 
tions. I was often the token mun 
from the techs. 1 noticed the 
antilogy and In my subsequent ex- 
cursions among the academics I 
have recognized the parallels with 
most of the familiar comedies and 
tragedies of black among whiles. 

1 have known, and doubtless occa- 
sionally imagined, snubs, direct and 
indirect, ad nauseam. Even more 
degrading has been the condescen- 
sion and tho self-conscious patron- 
izing by some of the liberals, going 
through the motions with no sub- 
stantial Iment. The British techni- 
cal college teacher beneath the 
British academic community knows 
he is the nigger. 

This is no exaggeration. Indeed it 
is natural and inevitable so long as 
university teachers arc cultivated in 
the beliefs expounded bv some of 
their masters. Many of them really 
believe that beyond doubt they are 
superior people. If they do not, the 
cherished idea of a university is it- 
self iu doubt and that. must iiqt be: 
there is a limit to impartial en- 
quiry. 

Loyalty to the academic comniun- ' 
ity demands adherence to articles of 
faith which must not be questioned.. 
Thus the collective excellence must 
merely . bu asserted and need not 
be justified. 

Outsiders Hnd students naturally 
question It. Are all these chaps 
really so excellent as they assert ? 
Wiiat are the criteria of excellence ? 
Should' not excellent people be com- 

S etent, humane, tolerant, wise, flex- 
ile ? 

No, these .questions must not be . 
asked. To ask them is to challenge 
the authority of the academic inher- 
itance and succession. It is heresy. 

It must and will be treated as such 
Read the Black Papers again. They 
are not ill-informed, incoherent, pre- 
judiced or boring. For they are writ- 
ten by men certified as excellent by 
the excellent. 

Even at the risk of heresy I ask 
the questions. I want some of the 
grand old self-congratulatory 
phrases defined, and I wont some 
objectivity. What is meant by schol- 
arship and how is it demonstrated 
to those who do not see the em- 
peror’s clothes? 

What are the standards and how 
are they defined and used in 
measurement? What are the 
secrets of alpha minus minus and 
beta plqs pjus? How do. the univer- 
sities so easily identify the clever 
when the schools and the colleges 
so often find it so difficult? 

If only in tlie name of scholar- 
ship, senior university men might ' 
take tho trouble to learn something 
of the work of. colleges and poly-. 

. technics before they pronounce op. 
It. Mr Habakkuk says, in, identify- 
ing the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of, university education : 

' *' . .. . an education, which, though 
specialised, emphusJzes' tho. prin- 
ciples. and concept* relevant, to 
a wido ,-rango of occupations 
.. rather than training closely- 
- geared to the narrow needs nf 
"a Yury specific vocation, and 
. ■ which therefore will enable a 
• BLudent to' respond ,iu luiur life 
to changes iu tlio skills required 
of him.” 

' Ills implication, very clearly, is 
that teachers outside the universi- 
ties in colleges and polytechnics 
are not concerned with tills- Per- 
haps he also assumes we eat Kit-c- 
Kat and store our coals in the bath. 

■ i 'Kenneth -Minoguc, page 27 










of reason 


Keith Jackn, Caroline Cax and John Marks are lecturers at the 
Polytechnic of North London ; in their book Rape of Reason they 
pivo an eye-wimess account of the pest four troubled years at PNL. 
They argue that ihe polytechnic has suffered a sustained attack by 
Far Left revolutionaries and that the authorities failed to take 
appropriate action. In this edited extract from the final chapter 
" Challenge and Response" they explain how higher education 
should defend itself against whut they believe to be the enemies 
within. 
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The ominous trends exemplified by 
PNL are uol pcculiur to it, and 
would not disappear if this college 
were lo be encapsulated or closed 
dawn. 

The troubles at Oxford University 
during 1973-7*1 showed many of the 
characteristics we have already des- 
cribed : deliberate disruption on 

spurious pretexts,, manipulation of 
meetings, organised Par Left politi- 
cal giuups (fmtrimrioiinf Socialist 
mid fmcmadoaal Marxist Croup), 
threats and Intimidation, contempt 
for disciplinary proceedings and a 
leaflet barrage. 

In his annual report the senior 
proctor of the university said that it 
would be “ very dangerous to be 
guided by the view " that these are 
youthful excesses which ought to bo 
ignored : 

"... hecuu.se there is u small, 
hut important, minority which is 
determined on disruption . . . 
whose excesses . . . nrc deliberate 
and purposeful. They demand to 
lie treated in the most liberal 
spirit. Yet they view the prin- 
ciples of liberalism and oft rea- 
soned discussion with contempt *'. 
The proctor concludes : 

"Never, no matter what the 
temptation to buy peace and hope 
for the best, never under any cir- 
cumstances, should the university 
make any concessions which will 
in the slightest impair its powers 
to defend itself. Wc found Us 
present powers barely sufficient.” 
Thus Britain’s oldest university is 
attacked In the same way as one of 
its newest polytechnics. Other uni- 
versities which have been afflicted 
include Essex. Lancaster, Cam- 
bridge, Sussex, London (LSE) and' 
Kent. 

. Using the’ latest Vreapdnj' aVid wc-' ■" 
tics, with a realistic analysis' a ud a 
clear plan nf campaign, the/ Left- 
wing total! tai'iuns are waging war on 
the academy as a key institution in 
modern society. With few excep- 
tions the academies have proved 
inept at self-defence. We offer some 
prescriptions for -survival, drawn 
from experience in Britain, ihe 
United States and West Germany. 


Wc have argued that an academy 
must manifest the spirit of toler- 
ance, of respect for other views, 
of the supremacy of persuasion, of 
concern for hard facts and analysis. 
1 l must be devoted to truth and 
scholarship and . its institutional 
practices and structures of _ govern- 
ment must uccorci with this devo- 
tion. All serious attacks on the 
academy aim at these central vnlues 
and the .structures which embody 
them. 

The would-be destroyers of aca- 
demies huve national organizations, 
n nd their attacks me carefully 
planned and coordinntcd. To be 
successful the defenders must also 
organize nationally and internation- 
ally to pool their intelligence and 
experience. 

The law of the land applies every- 
where, Likewise the internal codes 
of academies within a state should 
he in harmony. The destroyers know 
that higher, education is indivisible. 
Their opponents must net similarly. 
Jn particular, the universities and 
polytechnics in Britain must combine 
ro defend themselves. 

We therefore suggest that a 
national working parly on higher 
education be established to draw up 
a bill of rights and responsibilities, 
which should be adopted by all Insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

We suggest that the members of 
the working party should be mainly, 
but not entirely, academic, and 
should include representatives of 
the Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
mid Principals and the Committee 
of Directors of Polytechnics. 

We suggest also that thera be 
established a standing committee, 
permanently available as an expert 
external, .source . of - advice attd qelp 
for arty,- IrfSlRutlon subjected - to 
disruption. 

We contend that a commitment to 
dispassionate scholarship, balanced 
appraisal of issues, and honest 
criticism should be the concern of 
all members of the academy at all 
times. But such principles will not 
automatically prevail, especially If 
there are members of the academy 
who flout and exploit them. Hence 
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the great importance of com muni ca- 
tion. Regular, accurate and well- 
written information should be dis- 
seminated by the administrative 
and academic leadership to all 
members of the institution on all 
matters of importance. Every misin- 
formation circulated, either deliber- 
ately or inadvertantly, should be 
immediately and persistently cor- 
rected. 

Another aspect of co minimi cation 
Is the first impression of the 
academy that the student receives. 
The far left in PNL are shrewd 
tacticians ; this is clearly shown 
in their policy of all-out: indoctrina- 
tion of students during tlie vital 
first weeks. 

We commend the practice of cer- 
tain institutions, such as the London 
School of Economics, who do not 
permit this to happen. Their induc- 
tion programmes are organized by 
academic staff alone. 

A student whose first impression 
of an academy Is favourable will be 
the better learner because of it. 
The main responsibility here lies 
with the scad antic staff, for they 
are at the heart of all academic 
endeayonr. 

The dlsflstaoiia performance of 
the PNL ucademic board, with its 
large number of student members, 
could have been predicted. It may 
serve as a warning of what to 
expect If political criteria take pre- 
cedence over academic ones. It is 
likely that other academies -will 
experience pressures for "reform” 
PNL* 1 10 t * wt Prevailed . at 


We therefore suggest that 
national guidelines on academic 
structure and government should be 
formulated. The Privy Council has 
taken some seeps in this direction 
for the universities ; the proposed 
national working party on higher 
education could complete the task 
and advise the Department of Edu- 
cation and Science on the applica- 
tion of these guidelines to the poly- 
technics. 

Another critical area covers the 
constitutions and financial activities 
of student unions. Clear national 
guidelines need to be formulated 
and applied covering such matters 
as electoral procedures for student 
union executive positions, represen- 
tation on the NUS, and the sources 
and legitimate use of student union 
funds. 

These guidelines might include: 
limitations oil the number of sabba- 
tical officers and on the number of 
student seats on academic decision- 
making bodies — both could be re- 
lated to the proportion of the stu- 
dent body voting in the relevant 
elections ; national secret ballots for 
members of the. NUS executive ; 
the wider use of referenda, both 
nationally and locally, for deciding 
student union policy; the funding 
of student unions by voluntary sub- 
scription rather than by a compul- 
sory capitation fee which is usually 
paid by the student’s local authority. 
Another area for national investiga- 
tion could be the substitution of 
student loans for. student grants. 

Many will find' it hard to believe 


We shall say briefly why We , 
that nt tins time the far ut. ^ 
well placed to have a large fi* 
live effect. 8 aestn * 

The cultural revolution of 
1960s in Britain was an alLS? 
ingly forceful assault, obffifi 
in a few years much of the InS 
tual and spiritual accumulation J 
generations. For many people, ^ 
cially the young, the founWJ 
necessary for any coherent attitude 
to authority, or for building on?, 
life on liberal values, were swap! 
away. A new made of seiutbitio 
appeared : amoral, nihilistic auJ 
trendy. 

This cultural revolution— appu. 
ently spontaneous— in which Britain 
wns the pioneer for the' Western 
world, was a key event. It made for 
a defenceless society and it create* 
the indispensable elements-^ 
categories and shibboleths— for the 
conspiratorial political revolution 
which is now being attempted. 

The Left know too how co expftt 
that major intellectual gap ii 
modern liberal theory: the lack id 
an adequate analysis of authority. 

This use of the liberals has bm 
essentia] In the attack on ediut 
tion. And there are many othtt 
influential liberals in Bri tab- 
opinion leaders in journalism, theo- 
logy. economics, politics, for a- 
ample — who by their failure ft 
recognize these tactics are, howaw 
unwittingly acting as valuable alba 
of the totalitariana. 

In Britain we are now confront!*! 
an extreme form of the classics! 
liberal dilemma. How willing ut 
we. in our academies and in society 
at large, to take the steps neceoan 
to defend our institutions? Am 
what will happen if we do not pro 
tect them ? 

A central purpose of this book h 
to make sure that people in Britain 
cannot give the excuse (used bi 
many Germans about the events of 
tiie 1930s) that they did not know 
what was happening la their toidfl. 
But merely to observe this with 
indignation is pointless and ineffec- 
tive because, as Bismarck said, 
“Indignation is not,. a category « 
political action”. 

The defenders of tolerance mutt 
now move tq the attack. 

f ;> Keith Jackn, Caroline Cos, and 
ohn Marks, 1975. 


Fits and starts in the hunt for the invisible woman 


Zoe Fairbairns assesses *. ■ 
Women’s studies jti the 
United Kingdom . 

Most women know, what it is to’ feel 
invisible, if only because they have 
sat in a pr edo inmautljr -maid meet- 
ing and been addressed as n Gentle- 
men”, or filled in a 'tax return ask- 
ing them for details of their wives. 

The assumption that all persons 
are male unless otherwise stated 
however, Is not restricted to thought- 
less etiquette or bureaucracy.. 
Scholarship, sometimes at the 
highest levels, has built into itself a 
male bias, all the stronger for being 
unconscious; and women arc often 


October, lists Over 60 women’s 
studies courses recently or currently 
running at tolleges, Universities, ana 
institutes throughout the United 
Kingdom, and snows that women’s 
role aud contributions are being 
examined and, re-examined in a 
rat»;e of disciplines including 
sociology, literature, education, the 
arts, politics and anthropology. 

. Women’s Studies in the UK has 
been compiled by Dr Oonagh Hart 
oett of University of Wales Institute 
of Stience and Technology and Dr 
Margherita Repdel of the university 
or London Institute of Education. 

- The' courses they describe range 
from' 1 large-scale interdisciplinary 
courses such as Women in Society 
organised at Cambridge with sup. 
port from the University Women's 
Group, to sections aE courses whose 
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only studied as a detail, a special Group, to sections oE courses whose solutions 
cuei.a; tfutation or a inker 7 T:- ,-v dBJW. he different, 

'■Take history; ' for instance..'. In r^k;i*iStanca, a Ty programme 
1825 the British, tourieq Vvtyii&ah's WotoKa-in Two 'World Wars as. part Of 



■ Tfke history; ' for instance..'. In 
1825 the British rtanrled Whsttaii’s 
legal status was little better 'their, 
that 'of a slave ; -now, only 350 years' 
latdr, it l* about to become Illegal \ 
to discriminate against her. 

: Thorp is; no shortage of<" special- 
ist?, hooka oti the subject, but .many 
“Boneiai*; textbooks simply, ignore! 
It, The Age of Reform 18l£lti70 } 
In the Oxford History of England 
series, for instancy manages Index 
references \for ; Catholics,’ [children 
and Jaws hut none for Wometi.; 1 
• .It provides references for 'Char- 
tism- and FonlanUm but t)ope for 




Blackwell; or the P.ankhursts. A re- 
cent book - on 300 years of changes 
in women's -position ' Was well titled 
Hidden From History. . 

It does not just happen tn hlaiofy, 
of course— end » Jt ndt jhsc In .his- 
tory that a [forte ard- being '.mad* .tu 
rediscover the invisible wbttifliL.Y 

A pamphlet io l|r j}ub|Hheil, 1n : ■ 


** Opeu Um varsity course on 
War end Sodwy. ■ 

Ac Essex University graduates 
studying for an MA in social history 
or society can - take history , -of, 
H* 0 *??! 1 . ?.”<* Jamily as au option i 

nt Middlesex Polytechnic;- bomple*’ 
montarv- studies courses on women 
end cuntirei moinen end fiction and 
women end arc. have been held.' . 

. Part time courses have also 1 been' 
offered, Joe .married /women. &,% 
Ulster Pojytcchitic, a course in 
opportunities for' womere. ■.began in 
Poeober J973, aiming *' to .stimulate 1 
end gutda the mature., woman who 
*F U Uke- te -iittdertekd further 
education ov: rdtdm to active wovk- 
ing lif^ but H unsiu'o of how host 
to do so; or whht path <0 take . 

■ Heay y demand for. this course led 
to ihe /establish ment of a tWo-yeftr ' 
Uu mu ill ties course, tima-ieblod ,.fq . 

J^ omer> vdth.yoviiig r ' 
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hunted and specific in aim: London. 
University Extramural Department 
held- a k weeketid course for history 
tutol's in Spring 3973, and a Hve- 
day course entitled Working With 
Girls was organised for social 
workers and teachers at Kemiington 
College In South London in April 

. "Traditional materials ore often 
Inadequate for the teaching of 
women’s studies, and this is both : a 
problem, and a challenge. 

At Westminster : College 'of .-Edu- 
cation,.. Oxford,, where third-year 
students can take a course in the 
family and Society in England 1600- 
1960, the absence, of suitable teXP- 
books has given them the chance 
. of confronting old material in new 
wayS' and contributing personally to 
solutions of historical problems. 

unfounded speculation: 

At first students get, carried away 
by material which seems tp relate 


fairiy closely to their own experi- 
ence ”, she says. 

" If this sort of course is to retain 
academic respectability, speculation 
has to be constantly challenged by 
, critical reference to sources, At ’ 
the seme time, it is useful for 
students to learn how to use their 
own experience in the light of other 
evidence.” ■; 1 

But however .inadequate existing 
sources may be for some courses, 
reading Bats Uom individual courses 
. have uncovered a large ainount of 
material j Women's Studies in the 
UK has , amalgamated these indi- 
vidual lists Into a Hat of over 600 
- tines, .olasWfied , under. 30 subject 
headings. 

-This list ‘Should be useful to 1 
libraries wanting- to complete- their 
stock of books oh women, as well 
* ^a^,^udents._ 


History” and "A Feminist Critique 
of Library Classification Practices.. 
The last of -these is not B 9 esoteric 
as It may sound, wheii one consider 
the extent to which attitudes are re- 
flected in the arrangement, w i“v 
formation : the 15th edihon ■ « 

Dewey, still in use in many 
ries, classified “ women in indusirr 
among “social problems w>sea 
economic maladjustment , 

“ women’s position . in 
appears among “ social custons |i i 
between “ etiquette ” end 

It is arguable that a WW*!* 
studies course is in itself diw»n^ 
atory and counter-producuyei “5 

criminatory in that It putt 


nud need specialist study.. . , 
, Although it is interesteig W 


!■• : • PRofeasoft 

YotfER TMeR^ RUHS OOk, /’ 

. ’woMe^ fNiSoci^' / - 

’ . : XJrWRSh....; ••• y : '■ 




• [ stiiSles tfr develop, 

research 1 1 . heeded — -and a- group 
' °u \!f? n ! eia »; many hivplved ■ in the 
teaching' ,of women’s studies, have 
. now established -a Women’s Research 
and Resources C'enb-e in London. - 
: The centre is primarily, an infor* 

- motion exchange: , it has on file 
the names . of around 500 people 
. doing research • on women, aaid 
pute^ people >wrth slndlar interests 
in touch 1 . with each other. 

Enquirers range from an 'o level 
tp know what to 
su^agettes to a lecturer 
tD coauthor a 
• fiSIln W ^ 1 ^ er ’ . an ^ ® reaearcher 
J, conservation' group wanting 
oft e °v wives* employ- 
SiB^ family consumption 

^search centie is kW-bulld- 
“f JfR 8 Reference library, and org- 
amzes : a aeries of fortnightly G eim- 
which researchers can give 
vg^«Ad l dtteiua;.tiiflk» work. The 
“ qhJE.c«o„j? r08ra J mm , e includes 
ikwS? ■®?P e S l .® an d the Nature of 
“Women. Crofi, onU Ah 


how often these objection® • 
from ueople who have though ”J{J. 

of teaching male-cn'i^ 
rial ( for years, they, 80 , 

V ^ut^ scholarship has 

women that some positive owe*., ■ 

. ation is necessary; ofte^”^, ^ 
.studies only, appear. 
or political because of the J® ^ 
they offer with accepted, „ 

, . scholarship, whose fcffthey 
successful and deep-rpotejl T’ 
do not appear ’to be politics w . 

Perhaps an ultimate. Z 
-women’s ’ studies should .‘ n , 
they, become redundant; aai jj. . 
perfect wbrli -.where .= schoWHgJ . 
and information are not 
. by; one group, whose point » ■ x e 
■is then used to defihe aud va L oU jn 1 
importance of other . 

■ women’s studies will wither 
Wokien’s* Studies in the UK, w ^ 

■ published in „ ac ^ e V 0 n 1 d, ^ 
ordered from ^Dr M. ^J a ^wice 

Clifton Hill. London NW8, p ‘ d ! 

60p.' The Women’s '.Reaearc^^ 

Resonrees Centre is ! *t 

Gower Street. London . 

The' author Is editor . 

Studies in the UK 


the Women’s , 
Resowees- Centre, 
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Polytechnic administration: pyramid or matrix? 


Matrix management is a relatively js responsible, therefore, for teach- _ - — . 

new anoroach to modifying and sup- ing (and ocher resourcesL and the T . x , , L . 

niementina the conventional bier- course leaders are responsible for JOnll NClSOH CllSCUSSCS UlC 
pl nf lindusti-iBl orenn- course s and students. In a faculty 

archical typ g structure, the two roles come to- annlicaf inn of ‘ matrix ’ 


archical type of industrial organ- structt r rC| ^ t ,;"‘Voles coni e tn . 
ization, which is based on a pyramid gather, although they retain 
of superior-subordinate authority separate accountability, at the 
relationships. faculty board. 

The nvrsinid, as visualized In the h , has been claimed that the 

nraauizatinn chart niBtrix approach, in contrast to the 
typical company organization chart, conveiUional departmental system, 

only shows the static picture of an j a a yjj e provide a more flexible 
organization. What matters equally organizational framework which can 
are the dynamic aspects— how an offer alternative career paths. 


application of * matrix ’ 
styles of management to 
higher education 


There the matrix was more sup- 
plementary, less fundamental: it 
was temporary, not permanont ; it 
was related to ad hoc problem solv- 
ing, rather than to basic develop- 


whcrc performance standards are 
essentially voluntary. 

An academic institution may also 
be judged ns the ideal type of en- 
vironment in which the matrix 


organization works — and the per- It provides for the resource ailo- 
* 1 inter-relationships -created. cator, the subject specialist, and the 
sonai ”, . . « . * J.V. nf « academic administrator to be recog- 

Pormal relationships are tne ofti an ^ supported, with official 

cial authority relationships. In prac- parity of esteem and promotion 
tice these are supplemented ami prospects. This form of matrix lias 
simnorted by informal (unofficial) therefore some very solid advan* 
which cross tages. But tli ere are problems. 


siKc “ssr pssr uu, ‘ •sszjs sa 'v&s istk 

It provides for the resource alio- tha^the mhna/? operational lctivi ty expedient, probLcm-ceimcd 

cator, the subject specialist, and the S S , 0 nrattatoJ ofcourses If so P ns ? d P cer fif oups on , fl C 0 ,le B iaI 
academic administrator to ie recog- then tf i nrimaev of the course b , asis - woul , d n , evCr * jeco,n , c 011 

1 I I ,,c “ piiiiiHt-y Ui me i.uui9c n |.^ r „ a *: 00 , n ,.l in H^ntirfiiipnlal «v«. 


nized and supported, with official 

panty of esteem and promotion Dnd t i 10 s I,bject loaders would be Ie ™j . bu r t 011 “djunct to it. 
prospects. This form of matrix has to Imu* a simnorrive rnlp. This form, of matrix would idcii- 


deemed to have a supportive role. 
This form of matrix which has 


uertise relevant to solving partial- are primarily concerned with the 

lor nrobleins or completing liarticu- success of their own courses, which 
ior prou» niay measu ,. ei j by student num- 


lor problems or completing particu- 
lar tasks. 

In the matrix, these unofficial re 


system arc inherent and unalter- 
able. 


ment; it was dynamic not static, should flourish. Peer relationships 
One can foresee an application in exist and can be utilized, ruthor 
large scale academic institutions in than having to be created, 
higher education of a matrix more This interpretation oE the matrix 
111 keeping with that winch has j s perhaps a more modest one thun 
been developed 111 American busi- t j, at currently practised. It is less 
,,ess - fundamental as an organizational 

This would be a type of project change. It does not replace the 
management, which would be tem- conventional departmental system. 

E entry, expedient, problem-centred. But equally it does not prevent or 
ased on pcer groups on a collegial inhibit other organizational changes 
basis. It would never become an which, for other an^ appropriate 
alternative ta the departmental ays- reasons, are needed, 
tem, but no adjunct to it. In the context of intense organiza- 

Tliis form of matrix would iden- tion a I change and pressures, a more 
tify those with leadership qualities, limited, supportive form of matrix 
and help to break down depart- could ue feasible and rewarding, 
mental boundaries through the for- n is an organizational development 
mation of project teams on a_ cross- worthy of careful evaluation. It 
department, cross-faculty basis. must now be measured, iitcroas- 

Such a form of matrix would be i»Rly. >n terms of its resource 
In koeoina with the spirit of aca- usage. 


tify those with leadership qualities, 
and help to break down depart- 


success of their own courses, which (if so It i s open to challenge, be- 
may be measured by student num- cause if heads of department are 
bovs, exam successes, sponsor satis- held to account ior their respon- 


faction aud so on. Divided loyalties 


lationships are recognized and constitute another problem. 


legitimized in order to achieve teaching staff arc allocated to a sub- teaching anti research standards, natural leadership t« flour 
specified task objectives. But the ject group and, therefore, a re ; there, is surely no intrinsic reason ideas to be dove[oped. t it n 


sp , . .. „ tn nvfl {d sources centre. Yet their operational why departmental 1 

matrix, whilst It at * e ™P“ effort is directed to a range of endlessly persist.) 

the disadvantages of the uaditionai cour6es w lUch, organizationally are It Js o more basi 


company pyramid organization, does separate, 
not, and is not Intended to, replace This < 
the hierarchical form of organize therefon 


in keeping with i the spirit of aca- 
pen to challenge, be- domic communities, where there is 
of department are —or should be— a respect of ex- 
it for their respon- pevtiso and personal authority. Tn 
sibilities for stuff development, providing evidence of the willing- 
appropriate subject development, ness of an institution to allow 
' research standards, natural leadership to flourish, aud 
no intrinsic reason ideas to be dovcloped. it may pro- 
tul deficiencies need vide avenues for enthusiasm and 
sc.) salf-itiotlvaiion to iufiuoucc growth 

basic and permanent n °d creativity, 
than that developed Institutions in the public sector, 


deficiencies need 


separate, type of matrix than that davelopcd MiMum-iuiis m me iaiuui. awmi. 

This coticcptitui of the matrix, in the 19S3s and 19G0s in the Ameri- denied the full scope for financial 
therefore, while it may be correct can acro-spacc industry and other incentives, must surely encourage 
academically, is not necessarily cor- types of business activity. this or any other form of effort. 


The more basic and permanent 
matrix must be compared with the 
departmental organization as to Its 
resource usage, if it seeks to be 
an alternative 10 it. The more 
adnptive and extempore matrix 
forms need co be evaluated ju*t 
as vigorously, but by different 
criteria. 

The author is head of the depart- 
ment of management studies at 
Liverpool Polytechnic, 


The need for accountability Is still 
an inescapable fact of life, and there 
still have to be discussions on re- 
source allocation for which some 
sort of hierarchy is necessary. 

The current application of matrix 
management in nigher education, 
and particularly in a number of 
polytechnics, distinguishes and 
separates the two academic func- 
tions of (i) administering courses 
and til) teaching and research. 

In this matrix type of organiza- 
tion, die department disappears, 
and It Is possible, hi principle, 
for an institution to identify both 
a complete list of courses and a 
complete list of teaching expertise, 
based on individual , subjects . or 
disciplines. 

In practice, particularly for the 
bigger academic institutions, it Is 
normal to group both the courses 
and the subjects In a faculty frame- 
work so that each faculty contains 
a group of related courses and the 
appropriately related groups oE 
subjects.. 

Within a faculty framework, it 
may still be necessary to sub-group 
die courses, and a term which 
has been used for these sub-groups 
is "school”. Hence there may pa 
two or more schools within a 
facuky. Similarly, the, terjn 
"division” is vised to mean q 
subject or discipline, and there may 
therefore be several divisions 
within a faculty. 

•■In the matrix, the teachihg ! 
function includes not only , the | 
actual teaching . role, but iJhe 
development of the 1 subject end 
allied research. Academic staff are 
appointed to - appropriate subject 
divisions. This side of the matrix 
Is concerned with human resources, 
and othdr kinds of resources may 
■be treated as part of tills axis, for 
example : facilities and accommoda- 
tion. 

For each course, a course leader 
is appointed. He will ^ave qo staff 
whom h^ can. mill his own. He is 
dependent' on I teaching contributions 


effective course. 

The course leader Is responsible 
[or the effective administration of 
ms course. He may be responsible 
w a board of studies, including. some 
or all of the teaching staff contribut- 
ing to his course. The course board 
w studies may be 'responsible to the 
. fPProprlate faculty or academic 
board. 

• - jw.MbJact'olr discipline groups 
rpnsjst of the teaching staff, ®nd 
each gi/oup has a leader responsible 



the 


;-\ u *v° u P nas a leader responsima z 
Tor ensuring that the 1 subject Is 
““gilt adequately, and developed 
Through research, He is responsible. , 
Jfj ? personal career devifldpraent 
and appraisal of fils group.;. ... 

on sura ' that, compatible' 
extertt of the reSouries en- 
trusted to him, oil teaching pequasta 
’ W ard met and , that the. 

loaders are satisfied with the, : 
e ; 2 ,Tr*P u tI°q 8 id their 'courses.. 1 . 


« lacuity aeanv Ana xacuicy 
resource cefttr.e cohtrolUf' 


1 Recording educational programmes for ! A Using with a simpIeTV capnera to: 

playback whenever you please. • . a. record and replay Ihe action of school 

2 Recording one channel while watching another, gymnasts, basketball and 

3 Recording up to one hour's programme ’ . b. let an actor or.speech- 

. . . n. . .1 .AVinnl fnr rlau coo and rr'iliricn nv' 


• 1 Z. automatically while oqt of school for the day. 
‘4 Recording programmes of educational 

. .interest, out of school hours. 

5 Playing educational cassettes supplied by 
specialist programme companies. - 
-■-O' playing cassettes centrally produced by your 
^ local education department 

• / Using tjie recorder's fast wind and rewind 

• . : facilities to select refe\/aht sections of 

, ; programmes and replay them repeatedly. 


maker see and criticise hi) 
own performance. Record 
the final performance, .• 

c. record interviews with 
people for replay ab times 
when they are unavailable 

d. record experiments. 

e. . study TV direction 
and production. 



use 


The Philips Television 
Recorder is already being widely, 
used throughout the educational 
world. For full details of the 
Television Recorder and a free 
Audio Visual Guide write to 
PhilipsElectrIcal Ltd., Dept. S.P f 
Gentbry House, Shaftesbury : ■ 
Avenue, London WC2H 8AS. 


PHILIPS 

Simply years ahead. 
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Doubting lecturers are being 


lie medical 


ir%" ,if fc.s siss sss %"£ *aa 
3S. d »Ku°„ f , Sfi.trs.-ss ““ ,nd ", dd !‘ i ? nnl 

able to lecturers who want to • ■ As a resu ”> it became established 
discuss their teaching problems” os an autonomous service unit 

■■Clinical” activities will incU.dc a 'dUmo? fo'rra^rlv 7 th 

closed -circuit television recordings turer in k 1 * 

of lecturers and smell group teach- the urivareir? i 3 .V t0 both 
mg, analysis of marking procedures mUtae S £ .k« t j ia ? on1 ’ 

decisions 11 ” i0n ° f C0UlSe Panning of educa” on. h head and scl,ot>1 

Other activities planned are the workload - ot the 

training of new lecturers, workshops £° £. of the JSSti?] u in natuie b f ®* 
comprising induction courses held SSSfJ!rJ hB ce " tre * heavy commfr- 
Icrnuy, and the producriou of K “W IS ^ 

bull eta ns containing reports on ^u f °M lbelr l,evelo P' 

research and innovation in higher - National Health 

education — the first is already out 107S wf CBn U e . took ove f in 
—and the deevlopmcnt of research 'Board^rmSffS Re8l S" al , M 0spital 
programmes, for example, on the SSnivhiJhnrll metacei. si lustra- 
admission of students, interviewing ? e %c2 f?r P w?£ ded ,, very sxmi]ur 
techniques, expectations and pro- 1 r j - c °iteagues who 

gress. employed in teaching of any 

This development is in line with ” ' . , 

recommendations made this spring he ^advantages of this 


gress. 

This development is in Jlne with 
recommendations made this spring 


recommendations made this spring ««»«... w»*m ut mu 

by the chairman of the Co-ordlnat- h "* Wlt h the MKS has been our 
it®* Committee for the; Training of * b »ljtr to spend more money on 
University Teachers to vice- chancel- equipment than otherwise : this is 
lors that attenuate- funrlo f n ,- made valid h/imuc. .c .u J J.: ’ s 


Like bandaging a broken arm when 
the patient’s spine is shot away 


that teaching can be learnt 

Many lecturers do urn like to lie when the existing workshop, owing 

hi! ''Zy ”'° SI ° f '? '»■««« “"‘I incrSl 

! T ..J® tluit someone demand, was expanded and set un 
is interested in their problems and with basic equipment such as a lau- 
is prepared to give them support. gunge laboratory. " still ” pr<?j£crion 
Tiiis need is likely to be fulfilled equipment and a portable 16mm 
next month when Southampton projector; a part time technical de- 
Uniyersuy's new department of monstrator was appointed to run 
teaching media (formerly the teach- practical demonstrations on the 
I»S media centre) Jn the new operation of the hardware and the 
faculty of educational studies, preparation of audio-visual muter- 
launchcs remedial, diagnostic and to Is for the institute’s courses 

« faffs S o^c« 7 cnr h Vv oi r 0 ,r s ( p, r ,:Hi ' n ? ! 

“C.K .Pl^cd approach SS'LE? Iff"!!!? f 

to probation v Mr W._ J. Allen, additional lecturer to cope with the 


“ I came to this course expecting, 
uoi a psychological cure, not a quasi- 
rellgious conversion, nor a socio- 
political brain washing blit some 
practical assistance witli teaching 
problems.” So wrote 11 disenchanted 
young lecturer at the end of a week's 
course 011 university teaching 
methods. 

What had we done to earn that 
flea in our ears ? No more than in- 
sist that the art of teaching 
could not be acquired by following 
a few rules of thumb or By mugging 
up on the psychology of learning. 

When asked “ How do I do it ? ”, 
we had replied : “ ft doesn’t matter 
/ime you do it, so long as you do it 
well ”, Frustration. 

“ There arc one or tivn things you 
can tell me in five minutes which 
will improve my teaching.” 

“ Probably that is true and we will 
talk about them later, but we don’t 
think that is the best way of helping 
you either to Judge for yourself how 
well your teaching is going or to be 
good at thinking up what to do 
about it, when it’s not." Resentment. 

“ O.K. so what is good teaching ? ” 
Silence from the tutor. 

In essence (his kind of exchange 
is very common on courses for tea- 
chers in higher education. Thank- 
fully it is only u minority who feel 
so alienated and very few who 
| actually retHin these foelings after 
| a course is over. Nonetheless it is 
a nightmare for the course tutor who 
is trying to negotiate an Intellectual 
maze under emotional stress. There 
are so many hares put up by this 
type of exchange, all worth pursu- 
ing and several it.is vital to bag If 


aggression or apathy from the par- 
ticipants is to bq avoided. But It is 
difficult to choose the next steps. 

Is it best to get " the one or two 
things you can- tel] them” out of 
the way early one ? Progress can be 
made on that line, a sense of 
achievement achieved. There cer- 
tainly are useful points to be made. 
But what if the tutor believes that 


the learner-lecturer has misdiag- 
nosed his or her own learning need ? 
Usually newly appointed lecturers 
are desperately anxious about how 
they are going to perform in front 
of the class — and are eager to learn 
how they look and whether they can 
be heard. But once they get used to 
being up front, most people are ade- 
quate public speakers if they take 
care. 

However, few have u facility for 
analysing their courses from their 
students’ point of view and monitor- 
ing developments. Also quite a few 
new lecturers think of a course as a 
list of subjects and not what it is 
they hope their students will learn. 
Concentrating 011 a few teaching tips 
in that situation is like bandaging 
the patient’s broken arm when his 
spine is all shot away. 

But how much should you attempt 
Jn a week ? On what basis do you 
decide between doing something 
limited with a fair chance of suc- 
cess, or trying something much 
more worthwhile but which is diffi- 
cult to puil off ? The tutor can or 
™ay .00 wrong. What are his respon- 
sibilities towards his learner-col- 
leagues: to help them along the 
PHth they choose, or chance his arm 
that they will like his path better 
“ only he can reveal it to them ? 

Then there are the class-room 
power games. The tutor depicted in 
the openings paragraph is playing 
the mandarin. Not only is he willing 
to bet that he knows what is good 
for his colleague better than the 
colleague himself, but he is not 
going to tell him what it is ; he 
has to work It out for himself. To 
the learner it begins to look like 
the old “ guess what’s in my head” 
technique. 

However, the alternative, which is 
for the tutor to admit that he does 
not know better than the learner, 
can also invite an anxious response 
(help !) or annoyance (“What am I 
doing wasting my time with you?"). 
The most intellectually honest ana, 
you might think, phe most stimu- 


lating answer to _l .. 

“ O.K. what is good teHchin- « "*?«. 
be “I don’t know” ahS 
tlon we can discuss andViJ"** 
answer in ourselves. a an 

But the shock of stumble 0Wr 
a real question, one far whiM 
tutor does not have the answer £ 

be enor.no us mmetimes-even wS 

academics. The oneninE mint..,. 61 
which is real. was from ffS 
a shocked person. Abdicating <j5 

es: is " ot - " 

Asking for teaching tips can be a 
move in a power game from a coun, 
participant. The tutor who acS 
the assertion from a participant £ 
his business is to give answers 2 
soon find that the special circunJ |- 
stances of the participant’s course ' 
or subject quite invalidate the J , 
fulness of every suggestion he in, t 
to make. A successful rebuttal «• f 

You see, the answers in my sab 

A t n are i_ nnne of y° ur business" 
teat, and much more, fan 
a five-line exchange. But in aai 
course for lecturers the situailu 
is compounded by the tutor oftu 
trying to point up attitudes and 
behaviour in the participants whid 
they themselves do not like in their 
own students. Continually th 
participants are reviewing lit 
tutor’s teaching method compart 
it with what he hns to say about 
teaching method. The potential fa 
frazzled nerves all round it 
infinite. 

In reality the emotional dangoi ' 
are usually avoided and mut 
teaching staff enjoy courses, . Bui 
when, as occasionally happens, 1 
course is condemned not oalj 
roundly but passionately, another 
intellectual dilemma Is set. Don f 
taking the complaint serlonih j. 
involve not taking it at face valuer | 

David Piper ! 

The author is head of the Vniiv- 
situ Teaching Methods Unit of rtf 
university of London's Institute ef 
Education. 


A time when spoon-feeding pays 


w f ®vailabte, ' especially aa,a - , The department is funded 
**!? .agreement readied barl1 by the university and the NHS 
^i, Un i versi ! ty , Authorkiea whMa J contribution represents 
/ approximately 60 per cent\T?h‘! 

lecturag 1 °dur fng d ih eh-^pnib a tionary cej^smff f m? e e J n f* er ’ hoIf the 
period. 3 „ 8 "i l !f [1 s11 aff to a new pur-: 

fiii[ D «£L rl 3e»fl UI \ these ?f. t,pitie s in become ^vaifable ^tha^pare of the 
‘H'L®? department, will need an medical school which hL^i 

f ° Ul lecturers Southampton General Hospital Ta 

^ esear j ch i ^sistants or avoid duplication of equipment and 
fellows by the end of the next ouliw personnel it . nt an< * 

M . t ar V 1 ® tent re has, provided and maintenance sections re- 

advisbry information, production ” ,ain . e < 1 oa the mam site. But some 
services to all those ?r^l? sIon . for , “legion and lane 
teaching in the university and the production was found neces- 

Wess&X Regional Health Authority sary, on both sites. * 

£? advantages' the 


S5n is Among Other advantages the 

«-Vh?c Ter vice av^lable^ to 
Si “aFS - vecem 

The centra bos ,cdncentrate4 on W r °xhnatoly 300 jobs are ^indor- 
. Jry ihg «} interests lecturers: in look* totalling about 2,S0Q slides 

teg ta their methods via a consider!). and 600 Prints. • v " 

*» y h Jtes Jswsr 

•,*' . '.?r°d!uce ;rei#ults -We try and encourAgo both 

ff'iWk ach,Bva what we JPJ “f Wl£ sufficient. In thq;usa of 
'Scilz *Y • r . Alien pointed - out., sim pie, item s”. both ,Mr Allen, and 
■ 1 Some lecturers aro only interested Mr .Coles . said. ” We offer- to train 
■H jWfScH and feel t ipt, audio- : “cbnlciarta^ and;, give, advice whet? 
Wal afds ere. just rubbish others 1 n *cflssaW ;hnt we let 'them set Un 
Bfo 0 ily lnter«red ih- the bade 


The first three weeks as a student 
sets the pattern of behaviour for 
the remaining years. For almost' 
as long as most students can re- 
member , thoir. lives have been 
dominated, by two sficial worlds: 
home and school. - Both were more 
or less, regulated by authorities 
who made certain demands ahd.who 
gave a degree of security. Within 
the space of a few weeks students 
are .separated from both. The 
change is not usually traumatic 
but it is sudden. 

The ‘student ehters new social en- 
vironments to which adjustments 
must be made. ' In many oases 
these, adjustments consist of con- 
sclous decisions by the student on 
how to organize himself. Relatively 
few are imposed by the new auth- 
orities. Should he. live in lodgings 
or share a flat ? Should he go home ' 
at weekends ? Will he gat up in 
time for. breakfast ? When should 

be *l tudy l be 89 lectures ? 

Most; .of these qre fairly overt ‘ 
fife They Mve been the sub- 
ject of investigations and university 
authorities have some information 
. They know where most 

Mgr* ai ?j “ vIn ¥* Wardens in 
halls of residence have some idea 
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... . 1 ? ‘ Y. 1 ^’ telttei Wjopmpi»t( ihefe is little doubi that 

' S ?. la, i bealh , h l n H* -'vitteiVithe dc- t Will -.lie* welcome eVen^bv tha?o 
pui intent and ipstitute.of education ■ lecturers ,who ■ don’t believe that 
5? n r? n i r ^ t, P®; iF®-. development reaching cun* be taught, 
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of how many go a way' at The'’ weeJo 

Wen; know the weekly pat- 
tern of meals consumed; Librai-Jans 
know that feweip students use tho 
SrflH iefi, Monday mornings and 
nn n ?f t8 P V t> P nB man on Tuesdays 
shSwS 1 Ik ^ ays .’ j 0pe investigation 
snowed that students at univarsltv 
weekend than H 
formers, and ntaiiy d enactments 

l *? cords .° £ texture .attendance 

1 a " n * : requires mare understand- 

OvorT £hS e i decisions .which are less 
, overt and Jess conscious. They are 

P?™ decisions, but ones taken 
so freely that they become liahK 

JjHSS* 6arJ y,.*P student’s 
teesT , S ? nl atten ; Uon w to 
new motives, new 






In tiie new environment the first 21 
days are very important. 

i .-v- . a-:, I 

arrival at 1 Collage often last a long 
time. 0 

1 °? >|li the student takes 

. Iiabteforming decisions to adjust to 
2 , a8w , aca demic experience. The 

b}Dhl od8 j and ^ styl6s of “aching in' 
higher education are different from’ 

0 ® XpenBn “ d at school. Their 
sometimes very different. 1 
■ nUiJi L a f °r new study tech- 1 
avidfl^^r’ bMt i becailse « “ less' 

■midi SJ i >A oft en not 

5212®;. . “.te a* 1 olcT elicit A but stti- 

frnm v 8ed " t0 1S0l ' n ,10w to learn. 
,r r hi TO seminars, and books. 

' ni-Ji 5 - tbe stage at which com- 

• fng » b ,S n ii” e *? ary ’ • " Sppon-feed- 
P Q JOrntive term ; to advo- 

ft-S-g 

ComnlSf e i h 5 tW8e ? <bottle £e eds and 
Complete independence. ■ ; 

tJiM studTni ^times complain. 

for eLv^end 88 ^ 11 ? nd teen diluted 


that the methods of marking 0 and h 
A level examinations, the size ol ; 
their syllabi, and competition for * 
university places have, over the ; 
years, created pressures upon school i 
teachers which have been diffkuii 
to resist. 

■What the spoon-feeding should j.; 

Consist of will no doubt vary mu' l 
the subject. Thnt is one reason why f •= 
it is the teachers who must give u. 

It is the transition from faetgrw * 
Bing to thinking that many sIumjiU ; 
find difficult. . 

Even postgraduates need to « ii- 
trained to get the guts out of « i * 
article or book without reading mP ; 
the first to the last page, *■ 
have uflvor beon taught how W ; . 
scramble a discussion. Too few on* ■■ 
been tnuglit to write down 
dons and their conceptions of wiw 
during lectures, rather tiian 
. elusive recording of information. 

As part of the weaning 
new students require a differed 
tuiing style with the 
dearly stated at the tegimnnSj 
points itemized, short sen^rw,*". i 
slow emphasis of important f^r 
Owing to their uneven 
not only follow-up, but 
reading Is. essential. It shwWjo 1 ■ 
be beneath our dignity » 
mend Scientific AmerksM 
"Teach . Yourself "-l series or iJR | 
simple texts which may- W - V 
levelers for those who -need- H®P f 
acquire the language of * f 

I find I need, to mftke W f: 
and expectations expUoh a o t r TS 
but every- time a ■ class nj®® ^ 
October and November. ■ f "' . 0 
partly because aiiUeetl 1 •• 

their aims and these f 

meaning for the student as neie* ?•' 

more about the jiartl<l.ii £ ac subject ■ 

.. A lecturer teaTcbergh **' ^ l 
that students ^wlll ' in l 

content of lii? lefcthres x ' 

October for the exai ? £nad ^ithoui ("■ 
May. Of course they do 
revision. Several hbndrw ^ v. t 
lectures intervene. Wiiat JS L. 

ant In October 19 . teaching 8(0 i . 
Ibarn. If that is spobn-feedins- * , fc. 

!inf *™ urof ^ DonajiSl i. 


. Donald BUgh is^. author or .1^. 
book Teaching Students 
tor of teaching serves 

versitu of Exeter from udiere top ^ 
may be obtaliiedi\prtc£ v-vh . .. 
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The silver screen shouldn’t just dazzle 

TIia taarhinn nnJI. / — W 


And coming 
soon to 
your local 
campus . . . 

A familiar excuse maeje by poten- 
tial users for not using audio- 
visual media is that there is nothing 
suitable in their subject area and 
that all films have dreadful com- 
mentaries. 

This may be justifiable in so far 
as a number of films with an excel- 
lent visual element have com- 
mentaries which would make an 
intelligent undergraduate writhe, 
but is there anything to prevent the 
teacher turning down the sound and 
providing his own commentary ? 

Besides, there are now films being 
specifically made for degree-level 
teaching and one of the functions 
of the British Universities Film 
Council is to provide teachers with 
Information about these and where 
to obtain them. The council also 
makes this type of material avail- 
able through Its Higher Education 
Film Library (HEFL) which con- 
tains 325 titles. 

, HEFL provides an outlet for 
visual materials recommended for 
use at university level and not easily 
available from other sources. They 
may have been produced abroad or 
be research and teaching materials 
produced in institutions of higher 
education not accessible to teachers 
elsewhere. 

'Biology fa one of the areas where 
the use of film is most widespread 
as so many of the processes studied 
are essentially dynamic. Two sources 
of excellent visual material are the 
Developmental Biology Film Pro- 
gram from America and tha 
Institute for Scientific Film in G&t- 


easily be integrated into a lecture 
or laboratory demonstration. For 
example, time-lapse filming means 
that the flight of a humming-bird 

-l n i s s tewed down for detailed 
analysis. 

Films made in British universities 
? 1 ;“ n deserve a wider audience than 

!nfri* pI i 0vided x by their originating 
institution. A short instructional 
2 a chemical technique made 
at the University of Southampton is 
one_ example, another is a film made 
rinn * V n teersfty on the exeava- 
cirtJ the moat oE a medieval 
w? . 8 department of psycho- 

i rbe Un iversity 6f Bristol has 
Refill n two expeditions to 
“ study the Gelada baboon 
bnfk * B j£ bar y 0 P B - and films .of 
Co r^ ex P e ditions are now available, 

Jn'rPk-*! a ,k°, makes available for 
f^^s wica archive material. The 
V k rS ty ^tetorlans Film - Coihmit- 
aspn^r act i$ as . 8 recommending 
in Tha S >r . films held,, for example, 
wbh .P atl0nal Film Archive and, 

hnlrL- tbe c bhsent of . . copyright 
the ba i beeb P ossi bte to copy 

a -tF'' 

*.A oompilation of. archive film 
Mb™ te®' family collection of the 
arquess of Linlithgow ■ showing' 
'tee' second Marquess as 
&rt y ^y nd Jf, !h ?? jus? been. cbm- 


The teaching media centre- (now 
the department of teaching media) 
of the University of Southampton 
with funds from the University 
Grants Committee recently produced 
111 collaboration with the Universi- 
ties of Exeter and Reading a pack- 
age of material designed to demon- 
strate the use of film and stimulate 
discussion on the subject. The 
package consists of a handbook, a 
number of subject based films and 
a compilation film, A bit of an extra. 

At the risk of over-simplification, 
one could define the use of film as 
Falling into two categories. First 
we have the representation of infor- 
mation us seen by a camera. 

Secondly, we use film as a means 
of interpretation, which by the jux- 
tapositioii a of different images con- 
veys a point of view of an event. In 
the first case we tend, perhaps in- 
correctly, to think of film as a fac- 
tual record ; in the second case we 
are very conscious of its emotional 
impact. 

The compilation film offers sev- 
eral demonstrations of re-presenta- 
tion which one views witn a pro- 
found feeling of despair. This is not 
because the demonstrations are in- 
valid or irrelevant but because it is 
apparently still necessary, almost 
100 years after tile cinecamera was 
invented as n recording device, to 
make a film which demonstrates 
this use. 

The reluctance, to use film in 
teaching must surely stem from 
more profound reasons than those 
of cost, time, convenience and equip- 
ment which are usually advanced. 
The benefit to students is so obvious 
that it is clear that it is really a 
different attitude to teaching which 
is behind this reluctance. 

This can be felt slightly in the 
response of one teacher: “I don’t 
altogether agree with plunging 
undergraduate audiences into total 
darkness. They can’t take notes— 
you don’t see the response of the 
audience.” 

This raises two questions : first, is 
it necessary for students to tako 
notes through every minute of a 
lecture and, if so, is the lecture the 
best way to communicate that .kind, 
of information ? Secondly, does tho 
lecturer need to See the response 
of the students all, the time? 

One applauds the lecturer who 
wants to identify student response 
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Some university-made film subjects : Spanish Civil War, archaeology Barbary npcs. 


but is it not going too for never 
to feel one can darken the theatre 
and show a film? Is tbe lecturer 
not in danger of monitoring student 
response too closely ? 

This kind of comment shows 
that Eilms are not only emotive in 
relation to their content but also 
in the reaction they evoke to their 
use. This is their strength and 
their weakness. It Is present to 
some extent in the re-p res on union 
of information but In the interpreta- 
tive role the emotive aspect is 
paramount. 

Films are selective, they distort, 
they generalize and arc superficial ; 
ana the concern this causes in 
university teaching cannot Hnd 
should not bo lightly ignored. The 
basis of university teaching is tho 
precision in argument derived from 
the exact uso of words. Tho whole 
academic tradition is word based 
and should continue to be so hut 
it is time we recognized, some 45 
years after Its enunciation that 
Bohr’s Principle of Complementarity 
applies, as he himself foresaw, not 
only to atomic physics but to many 
other disciplines. 

It is necessary in many, if not all 
fields of knowledge to have comple- 
mentary information which may, ns 
in the case or physics, be contradic- 
tory, We need more than just words, 
which specify our knowledge ; wc 
need also to know the background 
against which we interpret those 
words. 

Pictures are especially suited to 

f irovide this background whether 
ndividually in stills or by juxtaposi- 
tion in film. Many universities now 
use film, in this way but when they 
da so they . tend to use films at 
length. 

It is impossible to use extracts 


of films without the greatest pos- 
sible care in their selection mid 
their introduction. It is unfortunate 
that by ire very nature, A bit of an 
extra, was able to include only 
short sequences from films designed 
to Involve students. These brief 
extracts are only likely to confirm 
the anxieties some teachers hnvo 
about the emotive effect of films. 

The Belsen shots are particularly 
susceptible to this argumeut. The 
handbook records tliut there was un 
argument that raged for many 
weeks over the inclusion of this 
particular film. The disagreement 
was not, however, about whether It 
was useful in university teaching 
but whether it was rigliL to include 
such a harrowing sequence hi a 
compilation film. 

Emotionally they seem almost tn 
have taken the point that tho 
scqucnco would raise emotions hut 
intellectually appear to have missed 
tho point as to whether this kind nf 
emotion is vnlid in teaching, Surelv 
we do not want the voyeuristic type 
of emotion generated by shots nf 
victims tlirowlnp bodies into a pit. 
We arc horrified but none the 
wiser. 

If we arc studying concentration 
camps, perhaps ns ail aspect of his- 
tory, it would seem to be essential 
for us to try nnd have some Feeling 
for them. It this is generated, as thu 
handbook suggests, by a “ short 
pithy extract ” which “ con he more 
easily integrated intn n lecture than 
complete films”, wo moy find wo 
have generated short, pithy res- 
ponses to subjects which require b 
considered response. 

It could surely be argued that 
one of die purposes of e university 
education is to train students to 


consider dispassionately and at 
leisure something that was an 
emotional experience, at least in the 
sense that they were involved. 

The handbook discusses tha pro- 
duction of films In universities and 
makes sensible proposals for the 
encouragement ot joint ventures to 
spread costs. However, again little 
is made of the interpretative role 
of production. 

The book refers to the '* clash of 
interest between filmmaker and 
teacher ” almost os though this was 
undesirable. Iu fact the distinction 
between the two approaches should 
be a creative factor. The need to 
conceive his expression In a dif- 
ferent form represents a challenge 
to tiio teacher which the film 
director should help him resolve. 

It is certain that if a- teacher 
decides to use film, as a simple re> 
presentation, as an interpretative 
process or ns same thing he makes, 
his awareness of his subject should 
he cuhunced. This will also be true 
of the student who sees the films. 

Neither the compilation film nor 
the handbook seem to emphasize 
tills although it is probably the most 
significant result nf using films in 
teaching. They do not just add in- 
formation or explain a difficult point 
in teaching ; they are u different 
form of presentation and their mast 
important role may well be to help 
us understand the education we arc 
in process of giving and receiving. 

Bernard C hibnall 

The iitahor is director of, tfie Media 
Service Unit of the University of 
Sussex Library and part author of 
the SSRC Report The Use of Film 
Ja University Teaching (University 
of Sussex l 6 ? 4 ). 


Problem lies in finding suitable material 


: Mike Graham writes the : 
•fourth article in oUr series 
“The Active Student" 

Viewing a recording of an event 
has certain advantages over seeing 
it live, because when two people 
-.watch the same situation they may 


dee it completely differently. - To 
bring out and compare perceptions 

S d the assumptions underlying- 
ein is part of the tutor’s job in 
professional, as in many other, 
courses. ' 

7 If the object of the. exercise is 
to provide material which can be 
Vised as thq basis for a discussion 
oL a. common experience, thqp,_the 
mtira'-and director cpn do ?' u?e- 

* oiir attention 

eover'.lfcwe 


material. They could make their 
own “ home-made ” films, using a 
videotape recorder. 

First attempts were ofteu at least 
as boring as the films had been, 
but for different reasons. Untrained 
camera crews were fine handling 
one lecturer In a studio, hut class- 
room scenes were disastrous. 

“Toy television ”, as it was called 
by its critics, developed a poor 
image for these reasons. However, 
more BBC /IT V-t rained staff moved 
into education and a few institu- 
tions (usually members of the 
National Educational Closed Circuit 
Television Association), managed to 
strike the difficult balance bet weed 
technical acceptability and educa- 
tional validity. 

Even so, an appeal by the Science 
Teacher Education Project in 1970 
for videotapes or films which Could 
be incorporated into, a resources 
bank did not yield enough tapes 
which pDssessea these two criteria. 


logues exist to encourage such loans. 

In the past, films have been 
“shown to” students rather than 
n used with ” them- The difference 
is between the student being passive 
or active, and student activities 
which -use film or videotape can be 
constructed to put the emphasis on 
the letter. 

For example, with a recording 
which shows children reasoning out 
answers to a problem in small 
groups, students can watch the film 
two or three times and answer ques- 
tions on it — perhaps with the aid of 
a checklist or observation record 
sbeet. Tapes used in this way have 
to be short, and if possible split up 
into parts which can be viewed with 
a break in between, so that the view- 
ers do not become “ saturated ” with 
informations 


The tutor need not attend these 
viewing sessions, but it is important 
that he should be around later to 
discuss their interpretations or to 
chair discussion sessions 
Looking to the future one coil see 
that much more audio-visual mater- 
ial. of good technical quality depict- 
ing "real" teaching is required but 
16mm film is too expensive to pro* 
duce. The new Film Library for 
Teacher Education potentially offers 
an alternative, but ft is mainly “ off- 
the-shelf ” resources which are re- 
quired, so it is towards the video- 
tape and television that we must 
look. 

The author is resources officer for 
Step and editor of Films for use in 
Professional- Course?. 


i.V _ - , 11 prepared. This pamcu- 
thor«T' ce fl J 3 , HWyto expand if 

“ere is sufficient demand; / 

teSl? 8 . a ?9uli:ed on’ .mitten 
™mmenddtiona and tho Council 
suggestions ftir further 
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issette form. 


Elizabeth OJiver 

1 1l • * - 

? I f t fte O (iddr^ls assistant director, 
' Universities Film 
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Vmericmi news 


New York colleges face shutdown 

from Thomas Cahill 


from Thomas Cahill 

NEW YORK 
Everyone concerned with the 
management of die Chy University 
or New York accepts that its new 
budget is insufficient, to meet its 
commitments fur the coming aca- 
demic year. There is, however, 
wide disagreement ns to what to 
do abuiit it. 

Recently Mayor Abe Beanie re- 
duced the bud net to SS35m— or 20 
per cent less than he had earlier 
siurf was essential for the univer* 
W Ewald Nyquist, New York 
Ntjite i-.dtication Commissioner, then 
proposed that the universiiy nlimi- 
doii its century-old iriidltlon of free 
euiicalion fur iiiulci-si-aduates who 
are _ New York City residents anil 
W' *« require it tuition charge 
of .y6.i 0 a year tor freshmen and 
sophomores and ¥800 for juniors 
und seniors— the rales charged by 

aSM*.* I,, . e Statti University, 
f / MisA. September 19) 

Now, Dr Robert Kihbce, ihe uni* 
i-ersity s chancellor, has revealed 
that lie hopes to nicer the financial 
fTi*!* ,. y mcrBuiB " some of the 
institutions ot the City University 
At present there ure 10 senior col- 

rnfi e i.i n eiB M ‘w-ycar community 
colleges, a graduate centre, nud a 
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Many innovative courses come 

‘perilously close to fraud’ 

from our correspondent into areas already w6 ii , 

STANFORD ejdstin « institutions vlcEd ^ 

Some American higher education into a h* in c reased * even! n ^ 0tI 
institutions were running “peri- education programme^ ’"S. and id ; - 
lousJy close to fraud” in new course colleges had cl earin' P^era! Jr 
programmes designed to attract and, "almost Ilke a J 
students and to overcome financial had entered into cnm„ r , ’ ^ 

5S Stk s ci ^u»-£^ v ; 

“ The frenzied search for funds fSi meS S M V n f !i ch i Jud 8 e d by corfe 
and students needed ro preserve the s n tandnrds of eduSE 

old days’ leads many institutions Sas Ufs’n IpK' qutte va K if, 
Into ill-advised endeavours or into come Si- in? i Programmes wfo 
practices which are questionable at said l sJy dose t0 fraud ," i 
| least , said Professor Lewis Mav- „ . . 

ford'. Pr0feSSOr ° f K, "“ tio " - S ‘“"- d SJWSAPSS- 

uidvers'Itv ;i d W in * 44 Japanese mm'S “ft 

mveisity administrators from 26 offered a masters’ degree in 3D j£ 

inir-nrf c"‘r rsIties who "ere in the and, with another instiSti 

bv Hip ??/“» on 7T a . t0l,r , OI '8 an 'zed ? ffe . red a doctorate for IndbS ^ 
by the Private Universities Union 1,a X in S a masters’ degree and5 
devilnnm t0 f 8tud 5 l,iehci ' education oohonalvvork experience, 
developments and trends. Jj 1 *973 alone, Professor Hut 

Professor Mnyhew said that new * Ia ? f choolsV.i f 

£”“2“" institution, l,,d b«„ 382* Jjl SfOoH*, of * 
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West Germany 


France 


Jk P| v i ./ .Te'*''- 1 - — ■ 


on overseas entrants 


byGiinther Kloss 

Foreign students from countries out- 
jidt> the EEC will find it more diffi- 
cult to get a place at a West Ger- 
man university under new condi- 
tions fur admission drawn up by the 

government. 

The new requirements will be 
additional to those already enforced 
by individual universities (relating 
to basic entrance qualifications and 
competence in the German lan- 
guage) and will supplement the res* 
uict ions imposed by the admissions 


Colley, „ pnidiniic ccntrc.nildu sn».r chiichijoii will also uc hit. i,SE fZ b ™“ >"e m^irltTS " Z 

;foi si fiSSlSS ~ ° f " en """' we,e 

3gr;i; t mz&mi S.S«V:.= Liberal arts programmes 

SKWSH'S Sts-syjl **** J°b relevancy 


" irictioiis imposed by the admissions 
procedure ot the Central Admissions 
Office in Dortmund (8 per cent of 
'• til available places are reserved for 
foreign nationals). 

it will now become obligatory for 
1 would-be foreign students— again 
excepting EEC nationals — to obtain 
■ i rin front the German embassy in 

Sweden 

Applications 
begin to 
pick up again 

from Mike Ducken field 

STOCKHOLM 
For the first time since the gradu- 
ate unemployment crisis of the late- 
1960s and early-1970s an increasing 
number of Swedes have applied for 
university and college places this 
year. 


their iiniuo country. They will also 
have to show tliut they have uiiiiugli 
money to finance their studies. 

The government i* clearly anxious 
to release university pluces blocked 
by ^foreign students who might never 
finish their course. Even more so, 
at a time of high unemployment, it 
wants to prevent many failed 
foreign students from competing 
with Germans for jobs. 

In addition, overseas students will 
now be permitted to stuy fur only 
one year after having obluined their 
degrees to gain practical experience 
before returning to their home coun- 
tries. This is said tu be both in 
the interests of the Federal Republic 
and rheir country of origin. There 
are, for example, at present some 
5,000 German- trained doctors from 
developing countries working in tiie 
Federal Republic. 

The new regulations bring to an 


Holland 


end . wlidt used to he one of the 
mure liberul admissions policies 
among major European countries. 
American' students (3,424 or 12.7 
per cent of all foreign students in 
1971/72) and particularly those - 
fiont the LI lilted Stales (2,105) 
should not find it too difficult to 
overcome these uew hurdles, how- 
ever. 

To prospective students from 
developing countries, on the other 
hand, and especially to the poorer 
ones among them, these new regula- 
tions might he u real uhstucle. 
Among the 27,000 foreign students 
registered m Gerinmi universities in 
1971, 72 (7.3 per cent of ail regis- 
tered students) 47.3 per cent were 
European, 1.90G or 7 per cent canto 
from Africa, including 5-12 from 
Egypt, and 30 per cent from Asiu. 
including 2,282 from (t'an and 1,388 
from Indonesia. 


major research decisions 


Budget proposals will mean 
halt to expansion 


ii mu i ei c slLuC JOE IS- u* i *■ „ . — ° mid jjuulu 

krturi'. e 5 Higher Education, which has the 

, Under present legislation CUNY niMv rt > introduce tuition fees at 
is ineligible for iuree "rn!unls nf £™V I0I,C I i, - ns bcen found tq 
(be state's education funds been um pis™ Coni,,1,ss,OIiei ' Nyquist's pro- 


I “j ciicci wouia oo 

to deny equal educational opportu- 
imy to New York's poor minorities. 


of tin' cnifTi?* “ IUS oecnuse posal. ^ pernte 

ui nit. .states J eqiiirctttcni that i in 

student be charged ot letist $200 „ r 0ne b ? aid , member, however, has pausio 
iliftfnn^oa 11 ® rd01 ' t0 Qualify for Proposed rather that new limitations cipal 
tuition fee assists uce. be placed upon CUNY’s controver- s bum 

f m U 2 ? Y ' hairil 'f no fon »nl tuition' s!!tiited D bv the w ° S « ld 
foe. Charges only W5 .pt semester opened t^^iv ersl^ to ffS 

Medics fight 56% increases Mi 

ion Ujdversity tS | n * Wasitfngron1 lM D J G WU ^Ifgi making AA 
era suing to block a rise in tuition l 8 b 0 f° r $5,000 a year per Pfi 

. charges from $3,200 a year to $5 OOo! S - s, ! pport from fcda ra! sour- ® 

he s tudencs argue that the increase Gwn ho T . 

of 5G per cent constitutes a breach f.,n howev f r . never received the Th , e P 

?raff nt fu e! * T i te u ™versi» catalogue , atauKi Bft l V 3S itl any base goillg * 
states that the annual uictease in l£ u S£ 1, !? 0 i beIow £ he national aver- ciease 
iSTf i? r « e s w es rim a ted at $200 S?f va (® 1 _f^ sta . nce . b y rite states to P ereeal 
and that “every effort will be made I medicai schools. Some states bas de 
. tuldon increases within f n a ^ a ® f Qod deal, more — Texas, for l ' B P° r ^ 

mcnf 'hSS th °r gh “ an “dJust- p?r ?tude P n? V r d ^ m ° r - fl,an 5^,000 The 
25“.. b “ ed , Qn future economic f choo | Ud t to ,ts Private medical, old Wa. 
nata may be necessary. senooi. 1S 


. , - , , , «cvv iukk 

■in : a place where educational ex- become one of Hi 


majors hud give them an assocli'l 
NEW YORK degree as. well as a BA. 

in-oriented " _ Most f°i'r-yoar institutions, ha* , 

lucation lias taking more lentatv 

SS-J5— wfthin ■STft-aTE. Ed S> 


Figures roleased by the Office of 
the Chancellor of - the Universities 
show a 4.2 per cent increase in appli- 
cants for places on courses with 


More blacks 
go to college 


uldversm os- although cush- fisted their “goals and purpose; . 

'°"^ d t-° a certain extent against t0 include greater emphasis tv 

economic pressures by guaranteed care ? r education, bur are it- 

pubiic funding, have been as active Sroping towards the means f 

as private ones in making moves w ' ,lcb those goals will be achietii 
career-oriented” pro- . A few universities, such as Brr- ' 
.within liberal education, dels, a prestigious private insuW 
of «M./i Un l ver « t es attpact the sort tl 1 0ll « have already introduce coun 
( n<T *r dents '7"^ t ‘ sen ? ra t 1 an, work- elements with a practical slant. M ■ 
nn^'5. aSs u and °f ten older than the economics of health ” course ^ . 

( ij C are most concerned been developed this year as part d ?■ 
BDout tneir future career m-nxnortc Brandeis s health studies 


iuVa l h* t a central next ^June^ whjri^^th? same 74 ’ 5 ure ?“ sa ° a - DiSn^Sa SttoM 1 ? 8 f f th ® ra a 0fit8 « dica l S W 

fh« tf lot C i Se W ^ 1 he whether or not Columbia is aranterf = « °u period, the percentage of i 1 , 5 ln , fav ,?M r °* increased voca- 

wrf lES^SE!* may b ? taken as a by Cong re ^ 8 The d dlBiSS? «« ule '5? i- n ‘Sf* H Begroup who en- Uberal education, have 

contract and. If so, what is iflent. m the Il 5f ct „ 80ve r n : rD,,ed ln college dropped from 27 been intr °duced. 

ro ntrict af .the university by . the i— -i— j ^??.-.^_/^® nciaI per cent to 25 nee- cam-. x- >u. 


demand for Tnh «>*ueriai or practical usetumess hi: 

have been outrine -th!!lr d , courses * Potential hospital administrsiMi 
sura formwe ofeuna nnni n J rea ‘ Rnd other med ‘ caI PrqfeuJeoab. 1. 
tion on state-run universities Ithns «« Several institutions have Isuiichd f; 
n fact, been within the^ p..b“c i?S leading” pngMjb 

that some of the most radical fnnn ! fiive students specific skills IIWJ 
v«lon s ln favour fftSSS i™! S..?£9« .'"“.““i 


C -j'kt’.-d i — 11 wiu not be auua to iteio wohnni . -»»««i-wiiuinient rata in- 

! George Wnsbingfon Universitv ? substantial endowment to A. n c i ea ?S d « bar Ply for black males in ia f e de 

%.M : 
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ipent. Si the mid^ ^ Ct « Sove ^; rD,,ed in C0,Ie B B d ™PP' 
crisis^ h« &aS d ?Sld° GWU ’’V”" & 25 
it wm not be able to hejp. Without ^ be cbllege-enrolmen 
ft substantial ■ Y 1 - 4? creased sharnlv f a. Mo, 


to prove useful In future carwftr 
though not intended to traui 
for particular jobs. . • • , • f 

But by far the most exteasirtk i 
used type of career-oriental p» if- 
SfflmniA In lilakar (diiMtUU -« I' 


. , tu tan the ■ 

has already, warned 

identa ihof »..ui ;■ cenc 


& nril recei 
ongress. 
In 1970* 
trict . of i 


j.Vrntf ua commissioner of years, in 1973 370 upiveraR^r? 
aucetion. colleges had work (a 

Four-year universities and colleaes Eramraes i the numlier is Jjj 

-both public and private— hive at a conservative 

inn /slower' to.- ^htroduee' career more Probably between 600 and 

iehted c a*eei- nn . - Morere* 


‘Phone caD’ research attacked STI 
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™ - Eopresenis a Substantial in- iv X '“Jr*: : P a ««y because of “ ve ettucattou’s gain in 

blacks---tip from g K®? tor resi stance froni faculty mem- tbat !t has received largMcajf ;^ 

%k > miB79 ,nd 4 pw “f-* *" ai. fc t£a^i*wSi5fi 

■ra'a: -SSSWA ssraS 


hree ye»ri- 
' . « cnleuda 1 * 


a r? ua i nice » n 8 of the Amerl- ' tpngh M® ■ ' thflt the is JJ” e ho Yf ver . fl| e pnt 

coo Sociological AasDClittion ' In Onn • * n " ; « «■- ■ meiiC' rates, of whites .arid blarbi — "! VB ? *•* leunessee. is iminna «“i *ui- mo ■•>«»>•. *7— ,-far 

.. ^ancliio. InSan 5^ ^- w S pairicplody Wor<? aboufc the same?' ■?' T & , wlthin their, insdtullj^ 

ag*3ssssi^ .wtesass &&&&*?& 

nr nurf'i^- |*TIT -fiSSffiSS^CSafe ****"#<¥* ' ■■ 

® ^riSSrirFS «areare?sSs' irJSr * srsaasjysfefg 

3 &-£ixsmmM : . -Si#*' i‘asfa3SS!fai 
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■ restricted entry beginning this 
autumn. Taking first choices of 
course only, there were 8,709 appli- 
cants computing for the 5,748 avail- 
able places. 

Strongest demand for these 
Humerus _ claiuus courses, which 
. account for roughly a quarter of 
the higher education intake, was 
‘ ™ r medicine, veterinary science, 
n e ?» a 8riculntre and pharmacy, 

• wmeh required average school 
marks above 4.17 on a one-to-five 
| scale. 

Despite the increased number pf- 
: applicants, however, some courses, 
including several of the technolo- 
gies, metallurgy and chemistry, still 
nave empty places. Chemist^ has 
“f en . especially unpopular, antf with 
one hi five places still unfilled^ last- 
minute applications ate being can- 

TqSKa. 

AWwrih overall the. tide appears 
to have bden turned, there is still a 
Joqg way to go before 'the number 
ot prospective students approaches 
Si?* gj ■igu'mrt 1969 when there 

^ 6.4/ pface" 1 C ‘ lt>1C0 * p ® ,lc “" 

«I h . e J aiJt J ,mn ffsures for the re- 
chE? u faculties complete . the 
n&*. be f un r ^ ls 9 Pfing when the 
d m^ 1 . Students applying for 
-■5*9 ,a the "free" faculties rose. 
cL/iT 51 t,m e this decade. 
*indif W0don } s^deiVts can start their 
5 TJS •. « We ' beginning, of . either : 
>i» : B - -L?y ° university terms, and 

rtstriml!i n ^ W S?®' entrants to tbe 
rejtrtoted faculties dropped f a fur- 

.Per cent, those for the 
Tht v } actdt, es roie by 9 per bent. 

■*sSSBUr! 2 LtES 3 &-- 

a ?- Putdra] sciences, (up 5 
:£.««>• -Only, law, down 2 per 
significant continued 

ddb ^ Qn . a * 1 rends this- autuirin 

idhr b / en tb ® increasing number of 
BmoJftu»« 8rfies deslghad to enhance 
: ffi^ ,nent ; Prospects and courses 
' •??"!* V m «Mre students. V- . . 

Hah 'ftT tbe implcinenth- 
2„°JLWj lrt vo yeurs’ rime, 1 when 

■ bete Ur ^ st,ldortts wIR he able to com* 

' Gvom “ L- H uaI; tBr ms vrffh scbobl 
1 more' iUbjects -liave 

!tlL^ ned '*!? thE oWyj*24s. wldi 
. Thi. v , d yesrs' ^brk' ex^eriehce. 
^ ‘ d °hs» '...i iCluiHn d: ! economic 1 


-•MCbtijs*. ' commercial' lpw- course- 
b rmg .)h.a total; of sub- example 

•r«' ; • i '. •: 4 :: - V >■.- ■ • . is to be 

atlO IiiaLkU .' h 1 ' .*1 4 J ~ + - mil ■ 


from Lynn George while the gro 

AMSTERDAM IS 0 *P eeled " 
... . cem. 

Higher education is to receive Because of 
£538m from this yeur's £3,027 ni rising gradual 
education and science budget, a 16 iwr cent i 
Although the figure represents a u «i vc,, sity app 
slight increase on last year the 
extra money largely reflects the 0ne 8 - "j, e 
soaring costs of inalntaiiiing exist- ^ e| . Klein, HU 
ing commitments rather than the mry, during tl 
launching of uny new ones, indeed, work out u j: 
the budget's tone us far as tbe uni- 


make-do A key pnlic; 

Apart from a £5.4in subsidy to- f Qr , n higlior c 
wards the country's proposed eighth i, c announced 
university in Limburg no extra future it is in 
capital is available for new univer- s j t y education 
sity buildings this year. However, c -| us i vely for 
a grant of £l.7m has been nnide w i t | t r ) ltf ] u lmi 
available for maintenance to exist- c i Qset j s | mi , ( ,i 
ing buildings and apparatus. j r ,bs. Mature 

University research will also feel those wll0 wi 
the pinch. Only the Netherlands w ; f |, 8Cu j y H 
Organization for die Advancement jjjits lo cal 
of Pure Research, one of the coun- rf<111 in ' higher 
tr/s foremost establishments for j eve i s f j, e m 
sponsoring government research dispensing wit 
funds in the universities colle^ tw Jeu uni vers i 
an .extra subsidy. This w a £820,000 ]lS „ her vocati 
increment to be used towards social J®. . l . . 

science and humanities , research 
and to enable university work 1 

groups , to participate in , inter- Ia "' 
national activities. tne n f ' 

A £10.7m - a - year government rould move in 
saving is made in the budget by «te jr courses: 
subsidy cuts to the nine university higlier educau 
hospitals although this is offset by work side bv 
pushing the nursing tariff up for being subordtti 
patients by over £5 a day, Ari would not be 
extra 415 personnel will strengthen sector would c 
university . staff by 1.3 per cent a greater van 


Tndia 

Curricula to be more ‘ 

prp'm Sumanta Banerjee This does 1 

NEW DELHI complete, swift 
• -••• _ - , , the curricului 

The University Grants Commission t iie new ciirrl 
.has decided to refashion t|ie' Curri* show that dll 
culuiu- of both undergraduate and- expose the st 
postgraduate courses. / . • .- "XjL*td° 

.. Pahels hi vaijpus j uplversity ,dls-., _? j •: 

.cipKriW in the’ hv.manlrips ; .aud. social, g 
sciences, will meet Ln Workshops ■' t he ^ workshops 
between now and January, at dif- ing of econom 
ferent 1 university centres, to suggest - the purpose 
measures. to upgrade rind modernize' irtto apologist 
the syllabuses sq that they help make them ’ 
students to ploy a ipore relevant critics of : 
'role in the-coumry'S sodp-econdmlC ; economic, syst 
development. " ft- also argui 

Front the cha'pgas already bding aspects Of re 
i hf reduced in the curriculum ; of , poverty, uiie 
Some courses, it -seems that thii; ru-. .equality sliotil 
fashioninc will involve more am- to . drive bdiu 
jihflfils on' Marxism' and Third World - econoiriia com 
problems- This will be iri keeping relevance ”. ■ 
with Mt ; s Gandhi's present political One problct 
stance, ... ■ . ; . ...... ." tiou 11 state 

-,'In. the' B.A Economics Honours mem may hav 
course' at 'Delhi University, 'for men ring the 
example, Marxist, political ' economy over tho couui 
is to oe introduced as 'a full, course, ; vorsities. mat 
Til InflWj the 1 general Marxist theory tioaisis, are t! 


while the growth r;ito in students 
is expected to increase by 5 per 
cent. 

Because of this, and because of 
rising graduate unemployment und 
a 1G per cent increase on last year’s 
university applications, a uunienis 
e/ui<sii»' to popular courses will oper- 
ate ugain in tho new budget year. 
One uf the major tusks faring Dr 
Ger Klein, Hiaher Education Secre- 
tary, during tiie coming ycur is to 
work out n permanent, admissions 
policy to replace the present system 


A key pnlicy memorandum to re- 
form higlier education studies will 
be a 11 nou need in early 1976. Ill the 
future it is intended that a univer- 
sity education will no longer be ex- 
clusively for young school leavers 
with rhe lulunii- marker providing a 
closed simp ol suitable highly paid 
jobs. Mature sLudems, us well us 
those who wish to alternate work 
with study, will also be admitted. 

Thus, to cuter for ntuss par tic i pa- 
don In higher education at all age 
levels, the memorandum ■ proposes 
dispensing with. tjic segregation be- 
tween university and non-university 
higher vocational courses, under 
which the teacher, training, art end 
commercial and Lechnicul colleges 
fall. 

In the new structure students 
could move in any direction during 
their courses: universities and the 
higher educational institutes would 
-work side by side instead of one 
being subordinate to rite other. They 
would not be integrated but each 
sector would be reformed and offer 
a greater variety of courses. 


iHKU 'l ' ■ AIUIUDC 

QA ’,.a ^ *5® d&.Mhe Star 

of. male'aiid ■’ 


of social revolution was only one 
:Of the riianV topics in the. paper on 
Economic Systema- In tbe political , 
science 1 course qf th^ same univer- 
sity, tailin’* works ipn iipperialfsnt, 
havo.heeu included its 'texts-- ;Iri .the' . 
■history course, books on the Indian 
.natidnul . tnovemenl written '..from 3 

Mfl'r^f are :Weldtf' rrtdnv 

riifauaed to the stiidjems. .-v.-'- • 1 


This does not mean, however, a 
complete switch-over to Marxism in I 
the curriculum. The planners of 1 
the new curriculum are at pains to - 
show that' dll that they want Is to 
expose the students' sufficiently to- 
“ rival schools of thought" in 
eCpnofiiy 1 and political f sdente. ' 

■ The UGC panel no ecpnqiulcs jo 

the workshops, says that the . teach- 
ing of, economics * should riot serve 
-the purpose -Of .training .students 
into apologists' of status quo but: 
make them vigorous, constructive 1 
critics' of 1 the existing socio- 
economic, system" . 

' ft- also argues thal .tlie ,c economic- 
aspects of relevant probloniN. like 
poverty, h unemployment gnd in- 
equality should be discussed so as 
to .drive home the application ,of 
econonUa concepts -and the idea of : 
relevance 

One problem is that wlth^ educa- 
tion it state subject, the . .govern- 
.inqhf may have difficulty, in imple- 
menting tho flew Curriculum' dll 
over tire country.. The existing uni- 
! vorsities, many,: headed by. tradi* 
riouiats, are thoroughly opposed to 
^thd VjiitroducriQnOt rite proposed, 
curriculum in' their 'affiliated ' col- 
leges.. ..The UGC lias, therefore, 

. urged, the establish mottt ',6f,."aUtO:. 
ponfqus colleges” aided by flriun-' 

- dal. .-'grapts ■ from, the ; government. , 
’These would be free uf control 
by the existing univer. lilies and 
hea'ce., mbie iiiuaii.-ible to the new 
syllabuses. • ■ 


friMii George Mury-m 

NICE 

Oct idler is sme to' be a crucial 
ninntli fur the fill tire of French sci- 
entific research. With the seventh 
quinquennial plan due to begin iu 
January, Ministerial officials und 
top scientists will be meeting— 
somewhat belatedly — n> hammer nut 
final details of guvernmunl policy 
and anticipated expenditure for die 
next five years. 

At the same time i ill ur- Minister in I 
meetings, chaired by President Gi.s- 
Ciirti d'Esining, will lie discussing 
measures alined ut relieving the cur- 
rent crisis in ' research 'stemming 
from ' diminished resources and 
changing govern mental priorities. 

None of the major state-sponsored 
research bodies — responsible fur 
iiinrC'riiaii half of Franco's non-mili- 
tary i nves ligation— has escaped the 
effects of the retrenchment policy 
which lias dominated the govern- 
ments research effort over the past 
-luvcn years. State funding of 
research in 1975 stood at only 70 
per cent of the 1967 figure in reul 
terms while the parcel 11 age of the 
GNI* devutod to scientific develop- 
ment has slumped over ihu same 
period from 2.2 per. cem to 1.5 per 
emu. The 1974* budget promises sub- 
stantial increases in i-eseiHch spend- 
ing, piirtjciilttrly for basic research, 
but ii will do lli-tle iu reverse rhe 
stoiidy and deli berate downward 
trend. 

Hardest hit by successive austerity 
budgets has undoubtedly been uni- 
verxity research. In France tbe 
national research bud ids such as the 
Centre Natiimale de Recherche 
Sciemiiique (CNRS), the atomic re- 
search centre (CEA), nr INSF.RM, 
the medical research body, employ 
full-time researchers who ure gen- 
erally quite distinct from university 
academics who must combine 
research mg und (caching. A 
receiu meeting uf the Comer e nee 
■if Universiiy Presidents spelled out 
u warning for the future »f univer- 
sity research which, il was felt, was 
suffering from competition from 
these bddies. With their concentra- 
tion on noti-applied research the uni-, 
versities had been neglected in re* 
cent budgets, which 'were designed to 
encourage quicker arid more tangible 
returns on research investment. 

Financially, the figures tell rlmir 
owii story. In 1968 rite recurrent, 
grant for university research 
amounted to Fr8G..8m (£9, Sin). New 
research programmes accounted for 
a Further Fr214m. By 1975 roc dr rent 
grants had moved . upwards to 
Pr]04m, a decline in real terms of 
more than 30 per cent. At fhc same 
time new programmes now amoun- 
ted to a mere FrlSm. 

Independently of' the whims of- 
successive governments and the fluc- 
tuating economic situation univer- 
sity research spending is also sub* 
jeet to variations, in student intake. 
Up to this, year the universities 
have been largely financed ott a per 
capita basis with science and medi*. 
cal faculties receiving proportion- 
ately more than other depart ntenre 
to cover the cost of laboratories and 
research equipment. 

-In the early 60s, with a growing 
student .imp illation find keen .inter- 
est in science arid technology sub- 
jects, the system favoured expand- 
ing research. More recently, Jiow-. 
ever, djseaclieritrite|ir with -,sciobce 
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sixth' quinquennial plan ban failed 
to ke?p its promise, of higher re- 
search -in vestment-tli us ‘ leaving. 


many of France's science faculties, 
with large research tennis and' 
empty coffers..-; 


‘Id na attempt -lb avoid cToSiii'es. 
of lahrtrDtdrJes onif fliri disbanding 
of t'osearch teams universities have- 


liud recourse n> two inujui cxji.Mi- 
eiits.. The first involves closer col- 
iHlinratiiiii with the CNKH in one 
uf its 2(10 lit burn lories sited 1111 uni- 
versity campuses. Although this 
solution is generally acceptable ut 
11111.SL university research ora, tin? 
drawback lies in the fuel that tho 
CNRS prefers to cull on establi- 
shed research (emus rulher than 
younger postgrad mile students. 

The second solution involves m- 
seurch conttLits with major iudus- 
irial firms. At present Paris-Kud, 
atilimigli ,ut extreme example, 
claims t« derive more than 75 pci* 
cent of its research budget from 
this source. Contract research, how- 
ever, ls_ less papular In university 
circles in view of the constraints 
it pluces upon die free develop- 
ment of research programmes.- By 
starving the universities nf guaran- 
teed state resources, it is thought 
thut the government is deliberately 
attempting to steer university re- 
search towards more ** profitable ” 
forms of investigation. 

The problem in the universities 
Is further aggravated by (ho plight- 
nf posi-^rndimte- researchers. Staro 
awards for third-cycle students arc 
limited bmli in 11 umber and in 
vulue. In 1975 the maximum allow- 
ance was Fi'G.DOQ a year end wax 
available fur only (wo years whuro- 
ds third-cycle doctorates almost 
always require three years' full- 
time research. Recent grunt in* 
creases Imve given priori ly to poat'- 
graduute students hut universities 
will still have to draw heavily on 
their own resources 10 subxidizu 
them. Meanwhile, many of tbu best 
bruins prefer to go directly Inin 
industry. 

To stop ill e rni, the Cnnferoiir.o 
of University Presidents has called 
fur a number of urgent measures. 
While poln ting out die ability of 
the newly established scientific 
councils within every university to 
i inn lenient a coherent research 
policy, the presidents made a plan 
for more Siam aid, including higher 
grams fur pusl graduate workers. 
The all or native would he univeixi- 
>. ties in which, teaching wus no 
longer backed up by original re- 
search or In which research was 
completely dominated by . short- 
term industrial objectives. 

One hbpeful sign is tlirii M. Jean- 
Pi err e Soisson, Secretary uf' Stain 
for Universities, who also hus over- 
all responsibility for (lie CNRS,' has 
introduced a number of reforms to 
allow n niore efficient use of exist-, 
ing resources. These include tbe .set- 
ting up of a Commit tee for the Go-. 

■ ordination of Scientific' Resear ell 
(CCRS). 

Composed of representatives from 
the CNRS, the universities and the. 
Delegation Federate General da 
Hechercha Scientifique et Techni- 
qua, its purpose is to solect and co- 
ordinate research programmes In 
the universities and CNRS labora- 
tories while adapting them it> 

. regional and national requirements. 

A map of university research pro- 
grammes is also being drawn up to 
avoid, duplication and stimulate 
more cooperation between university 
. laboratories and regional economic 
and industrial Interests. Universities ' 
have heen circulated; In particular, 
for details of third-cycle research 
programmes. ' Only those pro- ' 
grammas designed to tackle current 
problems win be given Ministerial 
approval. • 1 Y - . . 

, •Finally/ a computer hank is to bo 
set op - giving ’ detail*: riot ; only ; of 
'research 1 programmes but aisd- of 
ilic -annual . allocation of resources 
By university councils to individual' 

; rekmrch teams: The financial auton- 
omy far enjoyed by. universilies 
is being offset by a battery of ' 
checks ' aiid • balu nces , tu ensure . tho 
- hios^: appropriate Slid profitable ubo ' 
of Suite aid in' Hue with, rhe govei'li-' 
merit's pi-nRUmtlc th inking. 


Modest rise lor coming year 


Govern mem .spend iiigpti . reseaicli 
In ■ 1976. will totul J'rH.SOOm 
(Ct.OOOgi); Fr527m ix oai-fiiarkcd foi'' 
research proper and , foc ; 

udiuhus|ratiye cps{s. This- represents- 
an. overall iiicreuRe of 9.5 per coat-: 
ovfcf, last- year’s total of : Fr8.480m; 
Irt addition,' Fr1,120tu - will . be ,re-‘ 
leased for rq search befnru the end 
of the year as part of the govern- 
ment's boost fur the economy. 

_ Of the inn j or research organisa- 
tions, tho CNRS Iiaa received u 
tntgl pr. 1,998 .Bill, iu increase . of 
1.3 pei colli. The reflation plnn will 
also t ,r *iviiJe Fr25m; Hie Centre 


il’F.tijdcs • Afnmiqhas . will 1 get 
Fr 2 ,lGlin, an iiicr arise nf 10 .G jwr 
cent.- Thu medicnl research •• hotly, 
INSliRM, will receive FrSIOra, u S 
per ifoitt rise. . 

University ru.scai'rii lias Tieaii 
riw-t link'd a total of Fr 4 l> 4 ; 5 mi up 3 . 3 . 
per. cent. The . rdflutiori ' ping '.will, 
add Fria.Gtu. ' 

So like 937 now jobs have .lirioii 
created. Including ■ 437 'researchers 
arid 500 tcchnlciails. Last yuiir a ' 
total of 350 Jobs were made avail-, 
able intituling' 156 lescariji posts. 
The CNUS will receive 4112 of ilieve 
pu-sts .is ' compared with 210 tubs 

in 1975 . 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


I he urgent questions 
that go unanswered 


Academic socialists 


S : ..M:; ’ 


- i : 1 1 

1 ■ i * • ■ 




teachers from the Polviechnic 
or North London have published one 
the first serinirs uccniiiitK of 
rwniK there during die past imir 
tpn. w *th ihe inientioii of Alerting 
I he uciideniic rn mm unity rn riimgei- 
oiin puliiiuil forces Among snide-ms 

lei nnj H hJt‘ 1 jli d r.m hL n,easi,rt,s ? f 1 1 ' n »«tiiiirion'and commit"abuse" of capilalism ; mid fc" a !] 1 enipfoyecs 

-ru . , l.uih nf common decencies and the a , re 'reaJPyj part of the working 

The biiok lias a lurid tide, its S ^ CL-,H| . consensus oik which higher ciass - 
prose is rulourfirl and its tone is ®" u canon inevitably rests. Yet the Il .was hopefully .to combat such 
iifideniiihJv parti pru, nil of which Jm Pwrnnce of such elements may be stupidity and ignorance that Brother 
« ,« pity since it menus thin a vain- j^pei'uted, and the autliors of this Crewe joined ASTMS in July, 1975 
«bie opportunity acaUemiculIp iu I, . ke f ome academics nt Essex Fortunately the battle is won for I 

analyse a fledgling institution of u " u :® rSlt y year and London Uni- ^ ® no one who would whole- 
JUHhnr education Inn, been losr. r **£ ,ier » during die London "Cf.'tealy subscribe to any of those 

A (flsnn^riionfirc sodoloBicBl mS’ ° Ec<m< ' n,l “ «enw, do ju« >>'«. includes Clive 

SiSS'-SSS 

apparently aimed ut Ld morcuvc-r 2S« "f 0 " 1 * loI - once This is a serious fIo JK 5„ of J^ rx,5t concepts, 
provided u genuinely „!! Er W’ S J 11 »he pluralism lh ™f .^° rl n have survey data but 

iUialysis. h y aui'icnne «,t institutions like universities mid thc concrete record of this 

, ‘ 1 wdy technics. hi uuch to rebut Crewe's contentions. 

.1 he autliors who pin so much on Teaching and research can m mi 1 , , , cI,escer branch, and parti- 
ac ^ IeJ,, . ,c communica- iu one building while student unions f, ulur,y the ? ca demic group, has ovor 


[rom Mr Andrew McCulloch people like Ivor Crewe 

^ cur,— -As one of the two founder branch:— not their entire.. 

iiestions sssss. ™ E f m wi,hin ,he *■- °< »■ 

Staffs academic group at Essex Yours faithfullv 

[Wl^FAll SwirKracf a £j5£y of'cSEhSteV tfDWW McCULLOCH, 

> W ^ CU ASTMS. I can only "asusme that f ^*ja^i!? dol0By * 

must be one of the " deluded ideo- E University, 
ftiiftcked from within by a group of *prical acrobats’* Ivor Crewe has , ,, 4 

students intent on disruption as part academic social- > rom Mr A ■ *■ Glendon 

nf | their *' revolutionary *' strategy sfs (THES August 12). Sir,— -Ivor Crewe’s pi 

Him (ifreii, it seemed, fur disruption's Crewe’s diesis is rliat we tend to reminded me of psvcho 
■M'ke. Else where, j small group of wliere! (a) ,dl actions by trade P e "“ients where ag'gres.' 
niiiiiHiiiiy uctive students have been «>»■» socialist ; (h) all strikes d ‘ tioiied children p| H y 
■inie in interrupt ihe administration welcome ami lead to the end T wobbly doll'* while' th 


socialists Student grants 

rnir wi,hin ,hc ■ M6 « °< "• odd *5i?Jiv!S e »■ ■ "» i 

.. * Levin in . UCT » and I 


from Mr A, I. Glendon 
Sir,-— Ivor Crewe’s protestations 
reminded me of psychological ex- 
pen merits where aggressively con- 
ditioned children play with a 
“wobbly doll -* while their behav- 
luur ,S f u/.‘! ied Crewe blows up his 


apparently aimed ut and Weaver g, E ’ ^ K ** 
provided a geniiinelv ai-ml^niip . s :f. . 11 *l?! , I orei die pluralism 

imalvsis. W y au " ,co,,c »f institutions like universities n.ui 


il:. 


analysis. 

Tlif authors who pin so much on 
guaranteeing academic common ica- 
tuiji Uirougli objective knowledge 
have ready only fired another shot 
in a rather sordid struggle rtuher 
ju. l ? prase whatever lessons 
itHfeot be learned from the PNL ex- 
fiamM-fesciinii as much about the 
Hextb'bty and inner strength of 
institutions as their fragility and 
danger from rampuging students. 

°u this Polytechnic is 
S ,S SS, and t ! ,e wrhar who pro- 
vided either a detailod history or a 

of events there 
*V' rt w doing it service. The 
authors, . closo atill to ovems that 
have, obviously; .-aroused deep emo- 
“ re , *picnelic where they 
should be lucid and culm. Diagnos- 
fafu- ' * , dan , g , er of subversion from 
should not be a pretext for 
intellectual sloppiness. 

Most importantly, they leave some 
,n the explanations 
offered. For example, the charac- 
ters of the major student leaders 
need consideration, at PNL just as 


own wobbly doll and rhen like an 
exasperated child proceeds to knock 
it this way nuri that while the 
reader is treated to snapshots of 
me doll s progress at regular 
intervals. 

After his speculative opening 
paragraph outlining supposed poli- 
l ?. . l^uumgs of academics for 
which he cites no evidence fit does 
exist, but not to support his asser- 
tions), he continues with some snip- 
ing _ comments about imaginary 
s ^, cllJ ‘ sts 1 bogy men ) . 

Thus, for example, we find, “ some 


■••antutions line univci. sit es mid u,I ^ ruie rec ora ot ths ahus, ror example, we find" some grounds” for it« .J-.iZj suuua 

polytechnics. branch o rebut Crewe's contentions, academics call themselves sodal ' ence be in rhe Hn^J'H T 

. ionching and research can goon JJfirlvthSaeld bi : a,,ch * and P°rti- J f 8 ”, are "deluded”, or "follow warfare, rtiat young adu!ts°sm !2 
ui one building while student unions fiVi y academic group, has ovor the current fashion of equating from families with mnrVthJ 1 ^ 
Pint and vituperate in another Xht fJr '° nsi3tCntly ^ wha '*™ uSS age incomes shm.Wte penaffi 

assessment and f ° Z ? r . ™ Regard T^e statistics adduced sEowtt 


age incomes should be penalise, 
e statistics adduced show ho* 


il tPNT a h nd dl F , “ ma 'B e ^ng went on Assotiatioi^of 5 - d d . su PE ort . *be nl! s,r,k ® s as welcome”, and «, on successfully “his is being done^ 
at PNL through these vears and whut ffl E” l |L ersity i*achers 7 «ny volunteers for supporting any No doubt Saunders an/ Levfn ii* 

l /J5e r# . C °. u,lc « far National b . ut wI . th 0 f« h «e contentions so H /ar? 8 y cerely believe in rhe 


Academic Awards recorded a quali- -f/® ® " nd un . de '* the ft becomes difficult in places to 

tnhve Improvement in academic V „ lr ,VJ ? lfl Iet J, aampaign for distinguish his own views from the 

st nut lards at the polytechnic. fne everv^SSlli r ^ ar , flom . see_ h: 03ene8 « of the language employed. 

Extreme student behaviour should ^ „ de 1 uni P ,la 2V n “ whe ", did danse four "tfanc- 

neyor be condoned, nor should it Snions Inc JidiAf 2^° Sed ? ther - fl y 1 “aching ? "The difference 

be inflated into some kind of symbol own lncllld,nB tIle acl,ons of ou r old * and * new ’ socialists 

of the quality of an institution^ con- We are not strike mad h..* !> s SI ^ en ,n terms of 

tnuimg work und achievement: have fnwdvri ” d ’ but we lh 1 ir , su PP° sed views on trade 

in iac.t i-li leTu." ? ur «lves m numerous uniouism as a - oroaressive S nH»l 


stnndards at the polytechnic. 


be inflated into some kind of symbol own " g tIle act,ons of our E et ?®°, n ‘ ° l i’ ‘ new ’ socialists 

of the quality of an institution^ con- We are not strike mad ku* lh J‘* adein,B ' s Siyen in terms of 
tinumg work und achievement: have^ Involvil L «i . ™ ad » but we lh 1 ir . su PP° sed views on trade 

In f.ct Hie nuHton of thl" book XsleT' tf be' ^ ^nV eTS‘ fo™ ? r ° 8 r I? !ive "g* 

identify IL T - boy 5S2. n ? JS? P erh ®PS our greatest vie- whom he would Class as acadSSH 


cerely believe in the desirability o( 
class warfare, and would prefer ibe 
financial burden to fall on the pi- 
ents, leaving only psychological 
pressure on the students : bur let 
the true justification be explicit, 
instead of obscured by the quia 
omission of the most relevant fac- 
tors. 

Yours faithfully, 

K. L. STRETCH, 
Ashby : de-Ia-Zouch, 

Leicestershire. . 


identify the wTious ' student u „im, tory ' with the' Vff*™ g ™, B,e,t vi f‘ T° m h u e ' vou,d academics «i 

or , aet ? 

'HL*- .bo point entile Iecturer’s scale lor die % P ' R -^ . 

out hois drop a senes of charges Payment of graduate reach There ar- 1 Sir,— Wise fools abound i 


g CT aa .jc. ssisast- 


ne aoesn t know any, then I do). 

There are other similar points 
which could be made, but his 
wobbly doll’s head is an imaginary 


/'“"i r, «. pnager . s. 

Sir, — Wise fools abound in univ«- j 1 
sities ; a pity that their latest folly y 
should be that expressed So jut* 
cinctly in your editorial: "tin If,- 


sonal c 
Terry 
for he 




SSikHk bl0her education, they 
should have demonstrated their own. 

maxim ; know; your enemy ■ 

events Tf pNL,, the di^ptK*'’ 

Of polytechnic edu-. Such a charge would be a danger- 

.ffiorahf ^ A °“ e f ^ r ' ? em to make. For Ihe 

•' SSSflifa are CNAA and the BSA, to take' tiro of 

* they. call " the their culprits, are by and Urge 

5S?S^iiin» W i* c t the y‘ define gs the m ade up of university academics 
v bf I ber 7 P duca tiim l nati “ yet It is to the university, that the* 
idi ^thoTs of thi $ book are" 


-ffiorsdf TklVjS' “■•F3 U at * r m a ”/ 16 lo /- f em to make - JPor the 

are CNAA and the BSA, to take' two of 
th *y- .call r,, tl»e f heir culprits, ore by and larne 


jss zk&d p-ctet r saassu 

disruption. • . ’ — — 1 — 

wou, < 1 , ba “ Sanger- Union effectiveness and the Anocia 

cK“, °d r fiSB ,'SstiftL*! Irm Mr J. S. IM mSZ 


%BfSJSl£r&.'TT i 3 

Jj?? vm.ro f n t. L* 'ii purpose is to compete, lb mistsl^ 

le 1 ii.*‘ I /i lSu an expedition for a race is a frt« 

® A.. I. GLENDON, ; ' , folly ; the function of one who folk, 

sen-. Nadi n Road, in the former is tat ally different 

P of Sutton Coldfield. ' from that of the from runner, a* 

- — 7 — ; ' ' 1 the latter. 

__ A ... . . . , , ' Yoilrs faitiifully, 

.V. n T e . rs J'7 bridger, . 


and the Association of University P 
Teachers may well prove to be the Ha 
most effective way forward. ■ p w 


^ caU '* f, *« fheir culprita,- are ’ by and large Sir*-! was most interested lit the ™ ost effective way forward. 
32iiio» W vS tbe y'define gs the ““de -up of univ'eraitv academic P 01 'sonai views expressed by Trevor' y°“ r8 since rely, 

E« d s.'. n J 


Happy Island, 
Pwllmolin Road, 
Cardiff. 

Quadrupedantry 



u ,! ,a . u ■ --- B uuu uvuauci. - • L- niM . , i ■ • • ana manager al Staffs. 

X& 1, -?: b “ n » ^ 

n..-. k ■ • B p? ly l e 5^™ ic a *d°del of Progress* which clearly dis- ^ JfS? 



from Mr iy alter Roberts - . . 

■<’•.■ Sir, -^-Ronald Kay’s spirited ^Dm*. 
diary ” \THRS September, J&j* 

— minds me of' two educational 

, ’ rfples much respected, at Bansr®"’- 

It is . possible ip :.cotiauct. m 
• equine quadruped lo the i ra “'r l 7 l ! 
E students «™1* of the aqueous 
thev w»m hibulation cannot be indunW s 

iney warn coercive process. 1 .... t . J 

, Septem- The finOl ipta of desicc*«J:. 


The oues^iftnif ’ »K n r -y ! 


.'•a' 'the-,' 


^ I 


rtudoflta .herbage ^fractures, tha tergd;^ 
we *ar..ftU presentvDipHE trusion ,of the, large 
i wul . provide ‘ tbpir r diplo- quadruped indigenous . to . W. 
with little 'no opportunity ' 

^ n? colleague* raspon- Lond^SWi ; ; 

vW"® eodrses in several — ■ ■ .... ‘ t. : j 1 . 
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Hidden deli 
await every 


hts that 
tan in 


Levin in purportine ro in 8 ■ ^ ‘ 
the justification f/r ?he ^f llg4,t I 
contribution system wifhn^ n,l] 
reference to pSamei* 
mentation of the majoJf 8 ^ 
mendation of the Larev Cnm^ 0 ® - ; 
(Cmnd 3342, 1967) that ffEft 
majonty should be redwA Sn 
and from that age voum 

should be adults comp“etel, P 1 ff 
(THEs! Ai?g U st P l 2 l ntal aU,oril ^ 

ental contribution ; the relatimE 
having been abolished for all kh\ ?■ 
purposes, the very tenjjfl i 

U- ? xa u m ? ,e . of the double na P 
n h, K? bedev,ls our efforts ro in ■ ' 
problems honestly and intelligent. ; 

And if it were abolished, ill 
would be equally financially ft« 
to apply to university; so there h 
»- 1Cflt t 7 1 u 1 justification for in 
retention either. The only “sound 


pursuit of knowledge 

‘Knowledge resembles virtue in this, 
and differs in this from 
other possessions, that it is not 
merely a means of procuring 
good, but is good in itself 
simply; it is not a coin which 
we pay down to purchase 
happiness, but has happiness 
indissolubly bound up with it’ 

A. E. Housman 

ss.ssrr i saga? *j« « 


Cambridge University Press. 



Pttmle .are too prone to torment tihemfeOvca Thai canahiliiy and godlike reason 

w, “ 'devismg far-fetched reasons for ihe Tn Fust in uk unused. 

ucquisitiqn of knowledge ; they cannot he ■ . 

content with tha simpfe truth asserted by fin ¥ l ? 1 l S“* '"“'gjs purs that we may 

AnitoUe: “all men possess by nature e fj?,! !i d ®!‘ Bbt w 11 ^ 1 «»?■ 

craving for knowledee *» ;J ,,m the unimpeded activity of any energy in 


crating foe knowledge ". 

. 3'Ws Is no rare endowment scattered spar- 


the groove nature meant It to run in. 


■ , , ““ imo wuuuwmem semarea spar- !«■ , . , , _ , . 

“Wjy heaven that falls on a few heads , act ^ ir . e k ,° owle , t,0e " 0I f Pf *** or 

Qfld DA£«or u.. . «l - jah. 1 .. tilfit 6 Xt?fIlBl Slid inCldfiVltfll eood whlr.K m»v 


.■ 4 ,# **»*»8 va iiu ICD9 uiiirn dpi 

nranldndt than the craving for foQd 
and drink. • 

And do you sunuosa that such - a desire 


nnd passes others by : curiosity, the desire to ^ and incidental good which may be totally excluded even from those ‘.who do 

know things as the/ are. is a craving no less L l i?t resuI c f rom Jt ' but f( J r kseif; not no* seek it. Wisdom, said Aeschylus long 

wtlve to the being of man, no less universal kJiLll al 1 j^°K r f B, Sf nta1 ’ b V‘ c because . dgo ’ comes ,0 men whether th ®y wil1 or no. 

tlirmioh vmmU^j al— .l j ■ • e 9 “ « knowledge, and therefore good ■ for roan •w*- 1 . ■ .« .... 

10 acquire. 

“Brothers,” says Ulysses in Dante, when 


off his towering pride, und contract his 
boundless hopes, and begin the world anew 
from h lower level : and this, it may bp urged, 
comes of pursuing knowledge. 

But even conceding this, I suppose the 
answer to be that knowledge, and especially 
disagreeable knowledge, cannot by any art 
be totally excluded even from those ‘.who do 

IIAt COnb if J X I I _ 


Ouiei : Saini .k-iomB 


ADd (jo you sunoose that such a desire uu L, ‘iT* uiysees in uante, when 

means nothing ? The verv definition of the ? rtl ?T, h ' S old ^ nd . [n . rd J’, companions he had left 
Food, says Aristotle aS? is tha? which all S i f,Ile °» the ri0ht and Ceuta on the 
?«ire: Whatever ^ L Xsa^itk^Slw Ptber > and «« to that narrow pass 

It can be shown id iSa W run It S ^ here He / cu,es assigned his landmarks to bin- 

JaSi or, ^ ve u ntu " ng farther : ■ 

unpleasant. . Brothers, who through a hundred thou- 

.Hr.KL* Herb ? t Speyer himself on anbther ® a V d da ,PW h ? V °* fi eac c fied West deny 
snbjert speaks thus : "So profound an Ignor- 210,5 to thlB bnef vigil of your senses that re- 
“«e is there of the laws of life, that men experience of the unpeopled world be- 

Z™ 5 vei ! kn °w that their sensations are ”' nd lhe Bur,sel - Consider of what seed ye are 
melr natural guides, and 1 ( whan nor rendered a P run 8 = ye were not formed to live like 
motind by Jong continued cUaobedlence) their brutfcS . but to follow, virtue and knowledge.” 
guides ” The desire of knowledge For knowledge resembles virtue in this, and 
?&v need ' DOt ‘ could it possibly, possess, differs in this from- other possessions, that it 
° r n . , 9 Ee authentic sanction than « not merely a means of procuring good, but 


ir more authentic sanction than « not merely a means of procuring good, but 
« ... * which attends its gratification. ,s ®»od in itself simply : it is not a coin which 

^ m-baps j. wjn fae ob j ecte(1 tbat we geet we pay down to purchMe happiness, but has 
exhibit 0ur ^ves, plenty of people who “Applness indissolubly bound up with it. 
ence L n0 ij} leBSUre , in ieurning and experi- Fortitude and continence and honesty are 
"P^eaMv ^r.,!! 0 people, ( bs p laJ0 not commended to us on the ground that 

tilth th* Fnl i 1 * 4 wbo wallow in ignorance they conduce, as on the whole they do con- 
w * C0m Piacendy ■ of a bnital hog. duce, to material success, nor yet on the 


. BI oi.utai nug. uute, to matenai success, HOr yet on tha 

insa nf,K%. Hn • ber ® f* d*® reason. If the crav- ground that they will be rewarded hereafter t 
Hon. if „ Ul ^ er ? nd thirtt abe denied' sotisfac-' those whose office it is* to exhort mankind Jo 
lhe “ ari 'S' kept- from food and drink, .virtue .are asHamed to degrade the cause they 
ttf him t * U i Ve5 t0 de ® tb . an d there is tin. pl^d by' prof ferfng isuch Tgres as these. .. . . 
■This u ‘ - 7 • 1* ' And lot us, too; disdain to taite lower 

which arrests die ^ttention grobnd in commending knowledge: let us 
tatrofiJ ^ lea ^* Cbseryant^ ^ mind, :so it js insUi tbat the pursuit of knowledge, like rho- ! 



JL‘ Into - FtiridRmental' question^ 
sotaety :anj finance, as well a? relti 


; butting 
m my le 


■AHrina aut it me wnere ir js written,; ho that refuseth in- 

Hie r d ?^' 18 ' deni« d satisfaction; srxucridn deapiaetit: his, own soul. 1 ' • i; r . [ 

,»o ihe £1 ■- - - « |ndt so striking I will not say, as Professor Tyn&il has 

• The 7 , ■ somewhere said, .that oil happiness belongs to 

dCitht Til Juck; does not starve jo him who can say from his liearr, “I covet 
fcotiotw nf « S - 1 » , P r f 80 f ves the aspect and. iruth". Entire Ijappiness Is not attainable 
-.*VS^ 5 ini htiiti^nfbelng:} sd p^qpla either by ibis or by any otiier method. 

it may be Urged on the contrary thaj : 
■. And "vet P U "* l?> '" ‘'the pursuit of truth jn some directions is, 

alt °tether ^ "J?" does .'W , die ; fcv f n iniurlous to happiness, because it com-. 

'Ittvu b «, d * es - P®rf ■ pels .its to take leave, nf delusions which werp 

cawrtf«r“ ? ®s Plato Says, he nfever , pleasant while tjtey. lasted, 
to ^SEWj' a ?^- r health, but ^waTks, j t may. be urged that the llgln shed on 

^effect a tfd onnia w ^ Ihe orI B l P and destiny of man by -the pursuit 

:' ' 1 . ,;® ood: . W r .)) 0 thing to-thp VfOfJd . 0 f i TU th is same directions ia >mjt altogether 




who cooperated 
yertising canvpa 
Yoilrs faithfully 


It. may bo .urged that mjin stands iodny in, 
the position of phe . who has been' reared / 
from his cradle as th'e ohild ot a noble 
race' ahd_ the hbjr '.fo gceaL pnsspasions, and 
who finds’ at his coming 1 of age that he has 


RMj:, . I -r-'.-...- -■ ■■ ly . , ■ ,V ... ...... nuU’imui.'ai nig ,U)Ui.ig ui U£C> . mai ne JTHS ’ 

[ EREDEbN; f : f •; 1 I. •'.<;■ been deceived afikei as to his origjo' and , his 

ammodptioblS^w.^ •&:. r^-lTpat^mpiIe ‘ qs 'with' /such, Iftrge expect at Jons. ,'Tljat ?jia , neither springs . of.., 
■; i - : ^acdurse,. ' . '••..•the- high JJneagejho ^fancied, . nor will inherit, - 
1, 11 lib A ■* aavre us not ■•••■> “ 1 tho. vacate he looked:. for, .but rtqst put 


The house of delusions is' cheap to,- build, . 
but draughty to live in. und ready at any 
instant to foil j and ic is surelv truer pru- 
dence to move our furniture betimes into 
the open air than to stay indoors until our 
tenement tumbles about our ears. 

It is and it must in the long run be better 
for a man to see things as they are than to 
he ignorant of them; just as there is leas fear 
of stumbling or of striking against corners in 
ihe daylight than in the dark. 

Nor again will I protend that, as Bacon 
asserts, “the pleasure and delight of kuow- 
ledge and learning far surpass eth all other 
in nature Hi Is is too much the language 

of a salesman crying his own wares. 

Hie pleasures of die intellect are notori- 
ously less vivid than either the pleasures 
of Sense or the pleasures oE the affections ; 
and therefore, especially in the season of 
youth, the pursuit of knowledge is likely 
enough to' be neglected and lightly, esteemed 
id comparison with other pursuits offering 
much stronger immediate attractions. 

■ But the pleasure of learning and knowing, 
though not the keenest, is . yet the least 
perishable of pleasures; {he; ‘.least ‘subject to 
external things, and the piny, of chance, and < 
ibe -viear ‘ t v'i 

1 Arid iJs 4 'prudent mail' pufs ‘ihd'nejr by £d' : 
.senrp. as a provision for tha lyinterihl warns 
of his old age, so too he needs to lay up 
against' the end of his days provisiqp for. 
lije intellect. As the years go. by, Compara- 
tive values _are found l to alter : time, says 
Sophocles, flakes -many things which once ' 
were pleasures ■ and brings them nearer to. 
pain.. , 

In the day when the strong hi tin shall buw 
.themselves;- jind- desire shall fail, it will be 
s mhtter of yet more concern titan now. 
whether one cell,: say "my mind in rue a 
kingdom is'V and whether Hie . windows of 
Jhe soiil look out lipon a brodd and dpligJitful 
landscape, nr face nothing but a brink wail. .! 

•_ Well their, bade wo have recognized that ■ 
knowl^dfse in itself is; goad for inan. we shall 
need to invent no pretexts for .study Ing this .' 
subject qr that ; we shall import na ekiranu- : 
iius considerations at use or ornament to 
owSer 1 * 8 11 Jeari,ih8 one thing rather than 

H ; a certain department of knowledge 
Specially ’ attracts a man, let ! him study lhnt. 
tiRd study it bccdush. it attracts him; and 
Jet 1 him not fabricate excuses for. that which 
requires no excuse, but rest assured that 
jhc reason why it moat attracts him is ihut 
it- jis btM’for him. 


The majority of mankind, ns i* only 
n jiiirMi. will be must attracted by those 
sciences which most- nearly concern jiiint&h 
life ; those sciences which, In Bacon’s phrase, 
are drenched in flesh end blood, or, in the 
more' elegant language of the Dailp Tele- 
grap/i, palpitate with actuality. 

Tim men who are attracted to the drier 
and the less palpitating sciences, «»y logic or 
pure mu the mu tics or textual criticism, -are 
likely to be fewer in number; but. they are*.* 
not to suppose thut the comparative unpopu*' 
larity of such learning renders it anv the • 
less worthy of pursuit. 

Nay they may if they like console them-, 
selves with Bacon’s observation that "fliss 
same lumen sic cum doth parch and offend 
most men’s watery and soft natures,” and 
infer, iF it pleases them, that their natures are 
less soft and watery thou other menV. 

But be rhat > as it .'may, we.£an all dwell . 
together in unity Without crying up our own 
pursuits or depredating the pursuits of 
others- on factitious grounds. We are not like 
the Ottoman sultans of old time, who thought 
they could never enjoy a moment's security 
liM ihey had nturdered all their brother*. 

There is ho rivalry between the studies of • 
- and lavys a " d science but the rivalry of . 
fellow-soldiers, in striving which can most 
victoriously achieve the. common end of all, 
to set back the frontier of darkness. 

. It is the glory of . God, says ' Solomon, to 1 
conceal a thing; buc the honour of kings is to •' 
search out a matter. Kings have -king abdL '-j 
cater! that province; gna wh student’s ace-- 
ctxpie into their, inheritance - 1 it k odr honour 
tO Renrcl) r out, the rhihg^ which .God has con- 
cealed--; : i ; _ . r r: V.Nu-v . 

rid? Gefmh'ay at EaiWr' Htne'Tbey Mde'rol- 1 
oured eggs about the- house and the garden ' 
that the children may amuse themselves in '* 
hum ing after rhqm mid finding them. 

It is th ■ so ole such game of bidf-and-seek % 
lnat we, ', are- invited ; by that' power whdcli 
pkinied in us the desire to Sinn out whnt is 
concealed, mi d stored, the .universe with hid* , 
den tilings that we might delight ciuisejve* iu , 
discovering- them. 

Arid thepJtjq^ure nf disc over v tliffc-rs fiom 
other nleasiues m this, that It Is vfaddowetl- 
by, nn.feor of satiety on the onehurtil iir frus- 
fratiqrt on ihe other. 

. Other desires parish in.: rh[eir grotifiruiion;- 
but the do.|ireiOt knowledge never ; Ihe eye 
is nor satisfied: with seeing nor ilie ear tilled 
with hearing. , .. 

Other desires become tho occasion uf j*mii 
through dearth of tbo mntotlnl to ytutify 
them, hut not ihe desire' uf knowledge: the . 
sum of things to. be knpwn is inexhausiibltv 
mid however - long, we read . wo shall nevf-r 
dime, to the end of our stoi-y-book. • 

So lorig as the mind of man Is what ii is, it 
will continue - to exult iu advancing on ithe 
unknown throughout Ihe infinite field of the 
universe ; -und ihe tree of knowledge will 
remain lor ever, as it was -in the beginning, 
a 'tret- iu be desired to make one Wirt. 
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III- il H Kiiclielard, reader In neurit- 
(Inlwr^ty *rf Lmid>»n. lifts 
tn*i*u iirnTi^i t i»f hlm'liem- 

fairy. I Uil i»rt sity of U.iClt. 

I>r fi. P. li. Butler, senior leeturer In 
GcrHiun, University College London, 
has jp pointed professor of mod- 

ern NuiRiiaget, University uF BatEi. 

Dr It. Harris, render lit materials sci- 
ence, University nr Sussex, lias been 
appointed i»r«jfe*»mr of materials 
science. University or Haiti. 

Mr Philip Kennedy Caves, seiitoi lec- 
turer. University uf Edinburgh, has 
been aiiiKtlnied to tjie new chair of 
biidiar sur^ry at Glasgow University. 


Appointments 


Universities 

Built 

Illrt!>:fnr . of Suulli-Weet Universities' 
Computer Centre : J- ft. Brookes. 

Osfitrd 

Jdimui P. R l.yell reader in biblio- 
graphy 197K-79 : (1. M. Nikon. 

Polytechnics 

North Staffordshire 

head trf the lilt enrol Inuul relations and 
piillfRa depart in enl ; A. II. Thorndike. 


Course news 


The in-ititntion of Metallurgists will tic 
|u>UUng nn autumn review course on 
Innovation managcnient hi metallurgy 
from October si to November Z ut the 
Grand Hotel. Bristol. It will U1.itu.ss 
rfMjiiit .successes and suggest ivays in 
which technological Innovation should 
tie organized in the future: Further 
fnfViruinJon from the instliiittnn, North- 
w.iy Hiniau, Hluh Rood. Whetstone, 
I XI Union. 


A o«ie dLiy course on fluid lubricants 
sponsored by the National Centre of 
TriivriOKT will -lie held at the National 
(.'■‘litre r»f rriljuluyy on’ November 25, 
IW. Organized by the Scientific uitd 


Btr It, T. pjrfilt, lusedrch and develop, 
riii'iu iihiMium, Nicholas Kesvarcli Iristf - 
mu*, Ims been j|i|i<,i uteri professor of 
piiarui.il eiitical and medicinal client- 
l-ctrv, University of Bath. 

Ill- ti. A. Su under*, senior lecturer in 
iipplied physics, University of Durham, 
bus been appointed professor «.»( phy- 
sics, University of Hutll. 

Hr R. Slbsuu, lecturer in statistics, Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, has been appoin- 
ted i»/»fe.*s‘vr of ittttistits, University of 
Bath. 

Mr C, R. Tomkins, senior lecturer In 
accnuntancy and finance. University of 
Strathclyde, has been appointed profes- 
sor of busluevi finance, University of 
Hilli. 


General 

Science ifteuearcli Council 
Two new memlien have been appointed 
to the governing body ; Professor J. L.. 
Jinks (department of genetics, Univer- 
sity of Rlrmbigham) ; Professor J. C. 
Pnlkktrthorne (mathematical physics, 
University of Cambridge). 

Aiiftlidfl Regional Management 
Centre 

VI vi ting fellow r Professor C. W. Rose 
(education). Senior lecturer : Mrs E. 
Godfrey (management). 


Technical News Service, it ■ aims to 
funiilluri/e engineers mid designers 
will i tho properties of oils, greases and 
the effects of additives. Fee : 126.00. 
Details From the centra. United King- 
dom Atomic Energy Authority, Rhlcy, 
Wnrriiustun, W A J 6 AT. 


The World Trade Institute and the In- 
stitute of lixpuit have announced their 
forthcoming courses in export docu- 
mentation, to he held at the World 
Trade Institute's headquarters. Dates 
of tho courses are, October 23. 1975 ; 
Doccuiliei- U. 1975 ; January 15. 1976 ; 
March 4. 1976 *, April 29, 1976 and June 
17, 1976. Fee : £50.00 plus VAT. Fur- 
ther details from : Miss Angela 

Batchelor, Conference . . Executive, 
World Trade - Inttitiite< - .World Trade 
Centre, .St Katharine by tbe Tower, 
London El. 


The Royal Society. Mr and Mrs John 
jnffc Donation Research Fellowships : 
Dr (I. S. Reddard (Ddvy Faraday 
Research Laboratory, the Royal Insti- 
tution) ; Dr J V. Wall (Mullurd Radio 
Astronomy Obseivatafy, Cambridge 
University). 

The Horace L-e Marquand and Dudley 
Bigg Research Fellowship : Dr I. W. 
Chubb (St John Vs College, Oxford). 
Pickering Research Fellowships ; Dr 
J. Evans (chemical laboratory, Cam- 
bridge University! ; Mr A. J. Kings - 
man (department of genetics, Birming- 
ham University) : Dr R. A. Leigh 
(Harvard University) ; Dr D. K. Rus- 
sell (depart mew rrf physical chemistry, 
Cambridge University i. 

I’he Koxeiihelm (Commi-cIi Fellowship : 
Dr D- E. Honkv (department of botany, 
Cambridge University!. 

Bruno Mendel Travelling Fellowships : 
Dr D. T. Spin (department of proto- 
zoology, Hebrew University) ; Dr G. 
Ziv, Kfmron i Veterinary Institute, 
Israeli. 

The RadcHffe Trust Research Award : 
Dr D. K. Altken (department of 
physics. University College London). 
Henry Heed Research Fellowship : Dr 
9. M. 7.ekl (d apartment of anatomy. 
University College Loudon). 
Rutherford Scholarship : Mr D. J. 
Cootoon t inorganic chemistry, Oxford 
University). 

Warren Research FeilowsIUps : Dr 

D. V. Edmonds (department of metal- 
lurgy and materials science, Cambridge 
University) ; Dr A. E. Verity (depart- 
ment of civil eugiueering, Leeds Uni- 
versity). 

Armourers and Braslcrs' Company Re- 
search Fellowship in Metallurgy : Dr 
W. M. Scobhs (department of physics 
and chemistry, Cambridge University j. 



The Teilhard Centre for the Future of 
Man arc holding a one -day conference 
on " self aud society : ennflier or co- 
operation ? " mi October 18, 1975, at 
St Fan eras Assembly Rooms, Eustan 
Road, London NW1. It will consider 
aspects of power politics and higher 
education, psychiatric views of the In- 
dividual's cum promise with society, and 
.roUnluua perspectives on Individuality. 
Tickets apd programmes from the 
centre, St Mjrk's Chambers , Kcimlng- 
ton Park Road, London SEtl tfW. 


Universities 

Birmingham 

Pliysica- — Professor J. II. FMiulUi. Dr 
P. W. Dykes. Dr R. C. Harvey— 
£4,928 from rhe MRC for research into 
the measurement of tissue cadmium 
levels lit patients using i technique of 
neutron activation analysis. 

Physiology — Dr J. H. Cool*, £18,655 
from the MRC for a study of the 
physiological and pharmacological 
properties of bulbospinal aympotho- 
excitatory pathway*. 

Zoology and comparative physiology— 
Mr J. M. Berreeu, £12,698 from the 
Agricultural Research Council for a 
study of biological and integrated con- 
trol of grain; Dr J. Cohen, £7,143 
from the World Health Organisation 
for a study of the charactematfcwi of 
human anti -sperm antibodies. ' 
Biochemistry— Dr N. Crawford, £20,924 
from the MRC for research of micro- 
tubule subunit proteins of blood plate-' 
lets ; subcellular locatizatinu aud 
characterization. 

Centre of West African Studies — Mrs 
M, Johnson, £13,227 from the SSRC 
for research into tbe ivory trade and 
economic developnient of pre -colonial 
West Africa. 

Industrial metallurgy — Profes** D. V. 
Wilson, £5,950 from the SRC for a 
study of cold forming, complex -shaped 
high strength, acid corronioa -resistant 
tuba fittings. 

Microbiology — Professor H. Smith, 
£20,494 from the MRC for research of 
factors determining the production of 
Infectlva and defective interfering par- 
ticles iu mice and semlikl forest virus. 
Cancer studies— Professor D. G. Ham- 
den, £18,968 from the MRC for a study 
of lymphocyte clones Ln patients whn 
ataxia telaugiectavta and other dis- 
orders. 

Dundee 

Anatomy — Dr 1. H. M. Smart, £8,259 
from the MRC for research into the 
development and application of a map- 
ping technique for recording the histo- 
logical changes occurring during the 


ping technique for recording the histo- 
logical changes occurring during the 
development of the mammalian telence- 
phalon. 

Biucheiiililry — Dr P. Cohen and Dr 1'. 
Cohen, two research grants totalling 
£56,141 from. the .MRC ta aohlyse two 
new enzymes discovered lit muscle cells 
which relate to how hormoueu control 


the body's carbohydrate reserves no 
mi continued analysis r,f several 
geu storage diseases which pr ^ 
defects in the carbohydrate anw^ 
mechanisms ; Professor P. b. GarW 
£ 1.994 from the Nuffield Foifflfi 
tor research on earning materia 
biochemistry clinical medicine. 
Chemlsu-y— Dr G. Hunter. £9,000 ft™, 
the SRC In connexion with his enn 
furmationul studies of metal chtist! 
complexes of ligands containing how* 
donor aroma. 1 

Histology — Dr P. J. Stoward, £1 an 
frqni the Nuffield Foundation in con- 
nexluii with research Into slmuljtlom 
and models in the teaching of his- 
tology. 

Mathematics — Professor A. R. Mitchell 
and Dr R. Fletcher, £6,800 tron die 
SRC for research Into an analysis of 
convergence of Lagrange multi pfe 
penalty functions. 

Physiology — Professor 0. H. Petentai 
£22,710 from the MRC for reward 
into the mechanism of hormone and 
neurotransmitter action on gland celts. 
Psychiatry — Dr D. G. Nkchoils, £loisi 
from the MRC for research Joto the 
role of mitochondrial ion transport In 
the regulation of cytoplasmic caldue 
levels In the brain. 

Psychology — -Dr N. J. Wade, £ 8,111 
from the MRC in connexion with n 
search Into perceptual correlates of m 
dominance ; Mr A. L. Wilkes, £9,9U 
from tha SSRC ln connexion with 
research loth the Interaction of struc- 
tural and semantic encoding durlsg 
learning and recall. 

Edinburgh 

Forestry and natural resdhrtet- 
£16,490 from the NERC In suprol 
of research on the fate of femtiwrs 
applied to afforested peats, under cbt j 
direction of Dr D. C. Malcolm. j 
Geophysics— £11.265 h'om NERC, for ; 
research on magnetic dating, under Dm : 
direction of Pr-ofessor K. M. Creer. I 
Geology — £13,766 from NERC ta uf [ 
port of research on the geocheotlmy ; 
of suspended particulate matter io ilia i 
North Atlantic Ocean ; £10,234 In suy i 
port of research on five flocculation of 
dissolved material during the mUttf 
of liver water with seawater ; £1,5*4 
for research on the geochemistry df 
suspended ^particulate matter over the 
East Pacific rise. 

Noticeboard is compiled 
by Patricia SaqtfneMi 
and Myrna Monsnrate 
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It’s not what you do, but the way that you do it 


Biosocial Anthtopologj- 
edited by Robin Fox 
Maiaby Press, EG.5Q 
ISBN 0 460 14002 7 

It is unfortunate thnt the British 
school of social anthropology has 
remained relatively impervious to 
the concepts of biological science 
for the better part of the past cen- 
tury. There may be some justifica- 
tion for this in that there are regu- 
larities in human social behaviour 
which may be almost exclusively 
dependent upon cultural processes. 
A social anthropologist might there- 
fore claim that human society may 
be studied without any reference 
to the underlying biological pro- 
cesses. However, there are histori- 
cal factors which are at least partly 
responsible for the virtual divorce 
of British social anthropology from 
biology. Herbert Spencer applied a 
concent analogous ro that of natural 
selection to the development of 
human societies and arrived at 
various conclusions now lumped 
under the heading of “ Socinl Dar- 
winism". The justifiable rejection 
of Spencer's views has led to the 
unjustifiable rejection of virtually 
all biological concepts, even where 
correctly applied. 

Darwin's thesis was really very 
simple. In any natural population 
which is producing more individuals 
than can be carried by the environ- 
ment, mortality will keep the popu- 
lation in check. If the individuals 
In a population differ in their char- 
acteristics, and if those differences 
are inherited, natural selection will 
occur automatically, allowing the 
survival of those best suited to the 
environment. This only applies 
when n'ue genetic transmission is 
involved ana Spencer’s analogy for 
human society went astray, in mat It 
concerned cultural transmission 
(though this was consistent with 
Spencer’s belief. in the inheritance 
of acquired characteristics). How- 



Social organization among chimpanzees : (wo infants play in the middle 
of a protective group, while a juvenile grooms an adult. 


ever, the fact remains that if there 
is any inherited basis for hitman 
social behaviour it must of necessity 
be influenced by natural selection, 
just like any anatomical structure. 

In recent years, there has been a 
valiant attempt — largely made by 
founders of a new discipline called 
human ethology — to bridge some of 
the gaps between biology and social 
anthropology. However, this attempt 
was hampered from the outset 
because a wave of popular books 
preceded the publication of serious 
academic studies. 

In justifiably rejecting the claims 
made in several of these popular 
books social anthropologists ot the 
British school seem to have repeated 
a traditional error in unjustifiably 
assuming that they have thus demon- 
strated Lite irrelevance of biology 
to the study of human social life. 
The authors of such popular books 
have rightly been accused of 
** reductionism **, for they have dis- 
cussed man as if one could simply 
peel away the layers of culture and 
analyse the archaic auininl housed 
inside. The biological and the cut- 


Warring New Guinea highlanders 


Ritual and Knowledge among the 
Bnktaman of New Guinea 
by Fredrlk Barth 1 

Vale University Press, £6.25 • 

ISBN 0 300 01816 9 

War and Peace iu JaUmo s The 
Management of Conflict in Highland 
New Guinea 

by Klaus-Fricdvich Koch 
. Harvard University Press, £6.25 
ISBN 0 674 94590 5 

Jbe Baktaman and the J«16 are re- 
gjjy- contacted peoples in the 
highlands of New Guinea. Like 
, highlanders, they are shifting 
uiiuvators and hunters. They ; live 
A 8mBl1 communities between 
Th “™ ] varfare is, Or was, endemic. 
u"f™ u no secular authority ' And 
* economic differentiation. The 
. *»• °re- segregated and their 
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a oiysterious and powerful opera- 
tion known only to the senior men. 

Barth's main interest lies in the 
construction and transmission of 
reality. Symbols are meaningful, he 
says, neither through natural apt- 
ness, nor by. contrast with others. 
Meaning derives rather from sym- 
bolic acts, operations on familiar 
objects which, by analogy, promote 
understanding of the unfamiliar. 
Tliese metaphors are unique, and 
while they may be combined in 
unified codes, this is contingent. 
Analyses should be confined to 
metaphors actually transmitted, ex- 
cluding potential messages. Meta- 
phors cannot be put Into words with- 
out classifying them implicitly ; but 
the consequent necessity of relation 
is a trap of language. Symbolic acts 
are non-verbal communication, their 
codes analogic rather than digital, 
and exegesis only confounds them. 
If. we. could say it, we would not 
have to do it.- 

• The argument Is powerful, oppos- 
ing thq Idea of separate homologous 
domains of meaning^ whose internal 
structure is logical. Barth does find 
a deep homology between the rela- 
■ tion of ancestor . and man. nnd that 
.of male and female. He dismisses it, 
i however, since the latter is rarely 
exploited in ritual." It. Is familiar, 
but uniutoresting, to Baktaman men, 
who consider women peripheral. Yer 


Their communities (wards) are more 
tightly organized and clustered in 
many villages. Each ward consists 
of several lineages of different 
clans, each clan of several 
lineages in different wards and 
villages. Loyalty is to ward, 
rather than dan, legitimized by des- 
cent from co-founders, so that there 
Is no crosscutting group member- 
ship. 

Disputes are characterized by 
escalating confrontation. Insults 
provoke injuries and deaths have 
to ha avenged. In Intra-ward dis- 
putes, other (affinal) wards are 
mobilized; in intra-village disputes, 


in tnrp production, as in 'human re- 
production^ cooperation between the 


ing. so does mat or pouuiea women. 
I think .8 deeper meaning may. be 
drawn out of the rites, without 
violating them ? by engineering the 
rebirth of young men as Inmates, 
men seek to reproduce themselves. 
The .complicity of women In mis 
radical reconstruction does not con- 
ceal thqir antagonism. Men thereby 
deceive themselves that tlidr superi- 
ority Is a fact of . life, and I. think 
they also deceived Barth. It is e 
weokness of his theory that it pre- 
cludes this Common highlands 
theme. Nevertheless it Is a very 
perceptive study,. . • • 

The far more imnie rows Jntt are 
•frequently.,™ i\aTri»nPfi8 f jh^961vLN. 


kinship systems; this dovetails quiro 
well wiili Bischo-f’s contribution on 
the biological basis of incest avoid- 
ance. Blur ton Jones is perceptive 
and wide-ranging in " Ethology, 
Anthropology uih{ Childhood”, 


tura] features of man are, of course, 
integrated and interdependent. 
Hence, .social anthropologists are 
equally guilty of “ reductionism M if 
they consider man’s cultural us pec is 
os completely independent of bio- 
logical processes. 

Given this background, it is par- 
ticularly encouraging to see the 
publication of fiioxocia! Anthropo- 
logy, which contains six serious and 
sdimilarijig essays on biological 
aspects of human social behaviour. 
The approach is not exclusively 
ethologies], since there arc contri- 
butions from two sociologists (Fox 
.and Tiger) and a geneticist (Hamil- 
ton) in addition to the three papers 
from ethologists (Biscliof. Chnnce 
and Blur-ton Jones). For this reason, 
the editor (Robin Fox) preferred the 
title Biosocial Anthropology ta that 
of Human Etiiologp. Vat the etho- 
logies! emphasis is clear. 

A large number of subjects Is 
covered in only 15S pages. Fox 
considers the relationship between 
patterns uf social uiganization in 
non-humon primates and lumuil 


scale of Conflict Vengeance can be 
taken against any opponent, leading 
to additional disputes between 
allies. Compensation in pigs is, how- 
ever. acceptable in principle at all 
levels of dispute. Within wards 
there Is some pressure to compen- 
sate out of common interest, some- 
times mediated by affines. Between 
wards and villages, settlement de- 
pends largely on the fear of dis- 
unity in the face of a common 
enemy. This is the most important 
limit to escalation. 

The ethnography is good, - the 
interpretation disappointing. Koch 
links the failure of mediators to 
emerge with the absence of multiple 
group membership, which is fair 
enough: If the alliances of autono- 
mous groups ore unstructured, how- 
ever. can It be said that conflict 
botwocn them ■ is munaged? . I 
sensed throughout the .book 
that definitions were presented as 
Facts. This warfare has a dynamic) 
Independent of tho spoils. Unity 
at home Is promoted by threaten- 
ing enemies abroad ; if tiiay are 
driven off completely, however, 
unity Is again, at risk. The rela- 
tionship calls for careful manage- 
ment, and among some other high- 
land peoples groups used to pair 
off far warfare. Unfortunately Koch 
does not Rive us any overall pattern 
Of enmity nnd alliance, 

• ■ . payid Brown 


while Chance aJialyscs possible re- 
lationships between attention struc- 
ture and social cohesion in imn- 
liuman primates and man. Tiger 
discusses various somatic factors 
which may exert influences on 
hmnuii social behaviour and Hamil- 
ton rounds off the book with a 
brief summary of same theoretical 
gcneticsl principles and their 

f ioteutrol application to features of 
iiunan social behaviour. 

Th a breadth of coverage is pos- 
sible because most of the papers 
arc essentially theoretical, with few 
practical examples. This is some- 
thing of a drawback since what Is 
really required to convince the scep- 
tics is firm practical demonstration 
that ii detailed scientific mulcrstand- 
ing of the foundation of human 
social behaviour is furthered by the 
application of biological principles. 

Thorc Is obviously n fertile field 
for fur tlicr research, hut it seems 
unlikely that the opposition to sucli 
research nnionp social anthropolo- 
gists will be significantly modified 
until some clear-cut scientific 
demonstration is forthcoming. In 
particular, any social anthropnlo- 

f lst trained lit obtaining and analys- 
ng human testimonies will reject 
interpretations, such as that made 
by Chance of the behaviour of 
Hell's Angols, based on n statement 
made by a single witness in the 
context of a court case I 
Perhaps the most encouraging 
thing to emerge from this book is 
not so much the possibility (hat 
social anthropology might at last 
develop to accommodate human 
biology, but that certain ideas 
emerge which should be applied in 
strictly biological studies. It is 
clear from Fox's study ihat future 
studies on group-living primates 
should pay more attention to kin- 


ship relationships between the 
animals ln a social group, aud 
BlscUoFs paper similarly shows that 
field-studies of mammals tm lea*,.) 
should include some attempt iu 
identify the extent to which in- 
breeding may occur under tialu ml 
con dltlu ns. 

Blschof's study of incest avoidance 
meclinnisms deserves special men- 
tion, as it illustrates many issues 
clearly and also provides iiie most 
discussion of actual factual evidence. 
Levi ^Strauss referred to incestuous 
mating us “a natural phenomenon 
found commonly among animals ”, 
a view that ;s widely accepted 
among social anthropologists despite 
tlio lack of documentary evidence. 
As Bisehot shows, In a clearly argued 
case, all available evidence Indicates 
that precisely tha opposite Is true *. 
most mammals (at least) seem 
to Imvc well-developed mochnnisms 
for the avoidance of inbreeding. 
Indeed, one can a.s n result reverse 
the usual argument for a bin logical 
basis underlying human incest 
taboos and can ask the following 
question: ".Since animals generally 
have mechanisms far the avoidance 
of inbreeding, and since li Is likclv 
that man came from nn ancestral 
stock which still possessed such 
mechanisms, what selection nrcs.su rc 
could have led tn the loss oi natural 
incest-inhibition.” In fact, Biscliof 
doos not convincingly explain why 
man should .require incest to boos 
if he came from a stock which 
already had on effective bialagicul 
mechanism preventing inbreeding. 
But, since man is a self-dnmcsiicased 
species, and since natural barriers 
to inbreeding arc known to dis- 
integrate in domesticated species, 
possibly incest taboos have emerged 
in order to reinforce u waning bin- 
logical mechanism. But such an 
explanation is entirely speculative 
and extremely difficult to test in 
this intellectual no-mnn’s-land 
between biology aud social anthro- 
pology. 

R. D. Martin 



Bodily Communication 

MICHAEL ARQYLE 

Non-verbal communication is one of the most fascinating areas 
of contemporary social psychology. Paraiingulstic aspects of 
communication — eye-blinks, nocf9, facial expressions, gestures,, 
postures, and so forth — are an Intrinsic part of any social con- 
frontation. In this intensely readable book Michael Argyla, a 
pioneer and leader In the field, gives a wide-ranging general 
account of the phenomena and their significance. 

£8.50 University Paperback £3.00 

The Medieval Universities 

Their development and organization 
A. B. COBBAN 

Dr Cobban has written an absorbing study of the evolution of 
the medieval university system in Europe, discussing educa- 
tional movements from the ancient world to the twelfth century, ■ 
the medieval concept of a university, the emergence of Salerno 
end Ihe later foundations in England and the continent, 

£ 10 . 00 ' 

REISSUES 

Byzantine Civilization 

S. RUNC1MAN 

In this book, first published in 1933, Sir Steven Runciman gives 
a general picture of the Orientalized Graeco-Roman civilization 
which represented the last phase of. the Roman Empire, end 
which had ita capital at Constantinople, 

University Paperback £3.80 

Hellenistic Civilization 

SIR WILLIAM TARN and G. C. T. GRIFFITH * f ' 

This work presents a comprehensive picture pf the Hellenistic • 
period, which covered the three centuries between the death 
of Alexander and the establishment of the Roman Empire by 
Augustus : a period when the civilization which had originated 
iii Greece permeated the whole of the ancient world. 

University Paperback £3.20 
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Works of scholarship 


The Wire of Bath’s Prologue and 
Tide and Tlie Clerk's Prologue and 
Talc 

edited bv Gloria Sigmau > 
University of London PressJ £1.95 
ISBN 0 340 14770 9 

Tiie Friar’s, Summoner's and Par* 
doner's Tales 


edited by N. R. Haveley 
University of London Press, £1.85 
ISBN 0 340 12419 9 


Chaucer : Cnrttcrbury Tales 
by A. C. Crawley 
Pent, £2.50 and £1.25 
ISBN 0 460 10307 5 and 11307 0 

Piers Plowman ! the B Version 
edited by George Kane and E. T. 
Donaldson 

Atblonc Press, £20.00 
ISBN 0 48S 13502 7 

Poems on Affairs of State : Augustan 
Satirical Verse, Voi VII 1704*14 
edited by F. II. Ellis 
Yale University Press, £17.50 
ISBN Q 300 01772 3 

Silver Poets of the Seventeenth 
Century 

edited by G, A. E, Parfilt 

Dent. £2,95 

ISBN 0 460 1Q3G9 5 

English Poetry 1 700-1780 
edited by D. W. Lindsay 
Dent, £3.25 
ISBN 0 4G0 10700 3 

Drowning : Men and Women aud 

other Poems 

edited by J. W. Harper 

Dalit, E3.0D and £1.40 

ISDN 0 460 10427 6 and 11427 1 

A Choice of Cowpet's Verse 
edited by Norman Nicholson 
Faber, £1.95 and BSp 
ISBN 0 571 10706 0 and 10633 1 

The “ London and Medieval ana 
Rcuaisseoce Series M has published 
two more predestinate “ set texts ", 
and I think them worthily done but 
pemttiptial in effect. Mtaa-Sigraeu’s 
edition' is detailed and scholarly, 
but I doubt that any reader needs 
to be told that "right ynogh for 
me" means “more than enough " 
and referred to die explanatory 
commentary into the bargain. To 
be told that the Wife of Bath 
“ states her point of view by means 
oF generalized assertions, strength- 
ened by 'external references . • . 
draws upon about fifty authorities 
. , . but she has, after all, travelled 
very widely** is heavy as lead. Mr 
Haveley’s volume has too much 
annotation ilja, and his fifty pages 
of . introductory -matter make 
another thicket; .for the student to 
haek his way through before he geta 
to a major poet. I am sorry to find 
fault with industry and learning, but 
the. whole conception behind such a 
aeries for beginners and students Is 
more $ burden than a blessing, I 
yip uld SMter pu^ a, c. Crawley’s 
MWsed edition of the Canterbury 
Tales, published earlier in the 


course, that of the A text which 
thoy published in I960, and if any- 
thing Is an even more remarkable 
achievement of textual scholarship ; 
giving a new consistency and repre- 
sentativeness to this great text, pos- 
sibly the most demanding in our 
literature from the textual critic's 
point of view. The immense scries 
of Poems on Affairs of State now 
goes into its seventh volume. The 
enterprise is currently one of the 
most rewarding in the whole field 
of literary studies. Nowhere else 
can ive follow the immediate emer- 
gciico of literature from topicality 
in such erudiLc but lively detail; 
and the new volume is enlivened by 
talents like those of Prior, Swift and 
Defoe ('who perhaps conies out best 
of all), ns well as by the anonymous 
authors of the Epigram on Mrs 
Du bora ft Churchill being fJang’U or 
Mint- Arse in a Band-Box. A whole 
i liter-disciplinary degree course 
could be built around this unique 
publication. 

Every man’s Library now includes 
three further volumes of poetry. I 
wish G. A. E. Partite's seventeenth- 
century one had found room far 
Traherne, but it is a thoroughly 
useful collection, making some im- 
portant poems (Crashaw*s “Music’s 
Dual ”, and Denham’s “ Cooper’s 
Hill ” for example) generally avail- 
able, and with a sensible introduc- 
tion and well-informed notes. Why 
neither this volume nor the next is 
printed with the simple elegance of 
old Everyman volumes like, for ex- 
ample, tlie beautiful 1931 Minor 
Poets of the 17th Century, I do not 
know. David Lindsay’s volume in* 
eludes many pleasant and enjoy- 
able poems, as well as ones useful 
from the literary-history point of 
view 1“ Grongor Hill”, “A Night- 
piece on Death ", Gay's delightful 
“ Trivia *’, book IV of the Pleasures 
of the Imagination). Tba introduc- 
tion is an extremely effective . liter- 
ary-historical essay, and tho notes 
, are admirable. Then, Smart’s “ Song 
to David ” towers above the rest 
and restores the poetic perspective. 

The decision to include poems 
only of n certain length means that 
some important areas (eighteenth- 
century hymns, for example) are 


century liyinns, for example) are 
barely represented, and I suppose 
more prominence ought to nave 
been given to the fact that certain 


major poets (Gray, Collins, Cow per 
— and of course Pope) were omitted 
advisedly. Norman Nicholson's 
Choice of Cotoper’s Verse is rather 
slight .to fill parr pf that gap. but 
the directness and Sincerity of the 
introduction, and' the beautiful typo- 
graphy, make this a -precious little 
book. J. VY. Harper’s Browning 
volume is an Everyman that lies 
comparatively, well on die page, and 
the introduction and notes are well- 
informed, if a trifle thin on Brown: 
Ing as a master of language not only 
psychology. 

In an earlier review, .1 said that 


SUSSEX UNIVERSITY PRESS 


UNIVERSITV EXPANSION AND ! , : ■ 
FINANCE * 

. Michael Pickford' 

Institutions of higher education' are coming under ■ 
Increasing pressure to be more /efficient in thoir uj'o.pf ' 
national resources, . This book examines tho main costs 
bf university expansion and- suggests, where the main, 
feconbmlea may. *SieL .... Just published 248pp. £6,00 


SCOTTISH ACADEMIC PRESS 


A nour title J« the recently established TEXTS IN 
MATHEMATICS Series,'. designed --for mathchiaticol 
students lit tlieir fiitel yegr, post-graduate students and 
research:, workers, • *> / 

THEORY AND APPLICATION OF THE 
BOLTZMANN EQUATION 

Carlo Cercignani November 13th. 432pp. £10.50 


Interrelated Victorian novelists 


Thackeray's Novels i a Fiction That 
is True 

by Jack P. Rawlins 

University of California Press, £5.50 

ISBN 0 520 02562 8 

The Foreign Vision of Charlotte 

Bronte 

by Enid L. Dutbic 
Macmillan, £7.50 
ISBN 333 18082 8 

Elizabeth Gaskell: The Novel of 

Social Crisis 

by Coral Lansbury 

Elck, £425 

ISBN 0 236 31147 6 

When, as Mis Gaskell records, 
Charlotte Bronte saw a portrait or 
Thackeray in London in 1853, she 
stood before it in silenco before 
declaring “ And there came up a 
Lion out of Judah ". One should 
perhaps be grateful that Miss 
Bronte was not exposed to the 
variety of theorizing about 
Thackeray in which Jack P. Rawlins 
indulges, for her adulation might 
well have been tempered. Dr Raw- 
lins sees “difficulties" and “prob- 
lems " everywhere in Thackeray's 
fiction mid attempts to relieve his 
awkwardness by adducing a con- 
scious theoretical background to 
them. The novelist emerges as a 
great experimenter ; a realist aware 
of the essential problem of convey- 
ing reality in a fictional form. But 
Rawlins's approach is too narrow; 
the study fails to convey that 
Thackeray’s challenging originality 
is part of a general experimentation 
by the novelists of the 1840s and 
1850s. The assertion that writers 
and readers were tied by long- 
standing conventions of plot and 


expectation is effectively without 
foundation. To inform us that “ the 
novel was the form in which a mas- 
sage was to be got to the people, 
just as the 60-second television 
commercial is today ”, both trivial- 
izes and misunderstands the real 
background to the form and the 
achievement of the early Victorian 
novelists. 

Dr Rawlins’s discussion of 
“ realism “ is vague, or in the case 
of his treatment of Esmond, wrong- 
headed. His determination through- 
out -to show what Thackeray is not 
disguises the avoidance of actually 
showing what Thackeray is. 

Dr Duthie’s The Foreign V'ision 
of Charlotte Bronte is less ambitious 
in its intentions. Charlotte Bronte 
went to Brussels (which Thackeray 
had observed as having “ ail absurd 
kind of Lillipuc look”) with fixed 
prejudices aga-inst the French and 
against Roman Catholics. Her ex- 
periences there enabled her to 
create a fictional city of Villette 
and to study the sufferings and edu- 
cation of an English spinster in an 
oppressively foreign* environment. 
Dr Dut hie closely follows the path 
first traced by Mrs Gaskell, and 
more recently aiid more revealingly, 
by Winifred Gdrin. The two earlier 
writers saw Charlotte Bronte's Bel- 
gian experiences as part of an ex- 
tended biography of a novelist: Dr 
Duthie considers the English novel- 
ist from a Gallic viewpoint, tracing 
her interest In la civilisation fran ■ 
gaise . through tlie Angrian 
tales to the ramifications of 
the issue in the later novels. 
The thesis is simple, but un- 
fortunately much of its development 
is limited. The book would have 


benefited considerably from .. 
organization of its material aroi 2 
themes. As it is.it appears sporadic 
and frequently inconsequential. 

Despito Coral Lansbury’s con. 
plaint that Cranford has ££ 
shadowed tlie rest of Hliaabnh 
Gaskell's work it is peh»» 5 
Life of Charlotte 
has proved her most consistent]! 
popular and successful book, hi 
lessor Lansbury sets out to plii 
Mrs Gaskell among the great 
novelists of the nineteenth at 
tury, and blames Cranford with 
having marred her existing repot* 
tion. It is too easily said, and ih 
present study does not do muth a 
redress tlie balance. Mrs Gaskell 
emerges as little more than i 
social realist whose real contriba- 
tion to literature is to make litera- 
ture respectable to sociologist, 
Mary Barton is discussed as uii 
■were simply a tract, and Rntfc u 
if it were a self-indulgent essij 1 
on prostitution. Professor Lass- 
burjrs study is full of gratuilMi 
snippets of information posing ii 
critical discussion; they otglii 
have been better relegated ti 
footnotes. Arguments within par* 
graphs often seem to lead n> 
where, and individual chapters ait 
spoiled by improperly justified 
assumptions and opinions (why, 
for instance, is Thackeray H iutciu- 
ous " in referring to Charlotte 
Bronte by her married name b 
Elizabeth Gaskell’s novels desem 
revaluation, but it is high tlm 
they were relieved from ipecid 
pleading and were considered 
seriously as literature. 

Andrew Sanders 


or loud applause? 



JEyewtincsaesoF Shakespeare i First; 
Hand Accounts bf Performances' 
1590*1890] • 

.by Gemini Saiga do . . 

Sussex University Press, £6,00 : 
ISBN 0 85621 0358 


Dr Salgiido. has put together a 
thoroughly interesting end entertain- 
ing anthology of eighteenth' and 
nlnctccnth'Centuvy- Shakespearian 
theatre-going. The first 65 pages, 
taking tho record up to 1700, are a 
mistake, being made up of faiplUar 
allusion-book references, and it is 
hard to see why this material i$ in- 
cluded while tne twentieth century 
is not 'treated at all. From 1700 
on it is excellent, with well-chosen 
accounts of performances accom- 
panied by a light and easy commen- 
tary from the editor. 

{ trpohfe’dltad $efit*pi&es are anony- 


mous-jT/te Times on Irving’s Shy. 
‘lockr rot exatnple-fi-but In. general 
the book' relies!, bp' the ' unfailing 
quality of- the heavyweights, Hazlitt, 
Lamb, Shaw and James, whether 
like ^ or; disliked, Irving’s perform- 
ances bring out some excellent crlti- 
P'Sms. especially those of Clehielit 
Scott on Much ' Ado 'and -Edward 
AveJiite; on Twelfth Night. That 
marvellous lost - world of early nlne- 
teenm-centuty ■ theatre-going: when 
audiences ireelly wore audiences, 
conua over very well. When Mrs 
Johnston, of disputed reputation, 
returned to Covent. Garden in 1808 
P^y Beatrice' in Much Ado ,* there 
was demonstration' and cduhter- 


slight drawback • in ^ 

in that the dock keeps * 0 ^ 8 r «uia 

tod, after a few MB* ic » 


Butterfly catastrophes 



Differentiable Germs and Catastro- 

by T. Brbcker 
translated by L. Lander 
Cambridge University Press, £4.00 
BUN Q5212Q68I 2 

Structural Stability and 

Morpfa°0 cncsis 

by R. Thom 

translated by D. Fowler 

Addison Wesley, £12.40 and £7.45 

ISBN 08053 9276 0 and 9277 7 

These two books made my holiday, 
is b year when the weather was too 
hot to do much but sit and read. 
Both centre on the new concept. — 
white we now see growing continu- 
ally in rhe importance and variety 
of its application — of catastropne. 
Thom's book is subtitled An outline 
of u general theory of models. This 
expresses clearly just how the 
catastrophe is important, although 
strictly no such general theory 
is given, but is only made 
apparent from the contents. We 
can see this front an example. 
Physicists nre used to modify- 
ing Boyle’s law so as to fiuish 
up with vaii dec Waals’s equation. 
So a particular mode! of the gas i» 
set up, which is more complicated 
than the perfect gas. But could not 
ether different or further modifi- 
cations have been made ? How do 
ire know just how much of reality 
we are capturing ? Thom’s theory 
pircs a Qualitative answer (and that 
is what is needed, since the quanti- 
tative one is already provided by 
uperltqents). It says that van der 
Waals’s equation is an example of 
the cusp catastrophe and that this 
Is the “ most general ” catastrophe 
upon to a system with this number 
of degrees of freedom. So the 
model does capture reality in this 
sense— that any more complicated 
algebraic formula would not give 
essentially different beha ■ ' mr. Such 
a more' complex’ model would give. 
««i. dQU uV numerical re- 

wight agree worse or 
better with experiment. It could 

whfrh B “ ew Phehomenon 

n ?? d * new nan,e iik ® 
wper-super-coqling, Such a ' new 

phenomenon could occur only in a 

doiT W,th more degrees of free- 


Brtfcker's book is in the London 
Mathematical Society lecture note 
scries, and describes a postgraduate 
course on the new local theory of 
differentiable mappings. (A germ 
Is essentially just a mapping be- 
tween two sets, considered locally, 
more precisely, an equivalence class 
of mappings, two mappings being m 
the same class If they coincide on 
an open set.) Such mappings possess 
critical points in the usual sense and 
one tool of the investigation, which 
is proved in chapter two, Is Sard’s 
theorem that tlie Lebesgue measure 
ot the set of critical points of a dif- 
ferentiable mapping is zero (a result 
from which Brouwer’s fixed point 
theorem follows as an easy applica- 
tion). Further tools are the division 
theorem of Maigrange and the pre- 
paration theorem of Maigrange and 
Mather (chapter six). The first ot 
these expresses n germ as a poly- 
nomial with respect to the first 
variable, whose coefficients are 
germs in the rente inder; the second 
is rather technical, but is a further 
result In the same spirit. So the 
book steadily climbs the mountain 
of rocky abstraction: but just us the 
faint-hearted fears he will not get 
his second wind before the top, tne 
vista changes to a lovely view of a 
fertile plateau of applications. This 
happens half-way through, at Whit- 
ney’s result about differentiable 
maps of the plane on to itself. The 
Idea is very simple; the mapping Is 
equivalent to the crumpling of a 
flexible sheet. What can Be tne situ- 
ations In which a point finds itself ? 
It may be regular, in which case, 
locally, it sees around it an identity 
map; or it may be on a fold, or it 
may be at the end of a fold. Whit- 
ney’s result is that nothing more 
fearsome can happen; and we raiso 
our eyebrows, for the last two cases 
evidently refer to the fold catastro- 
phe and the cusp (Rlemanu- 
Hugoniot catastrophe) of Ren£ 
Thom. The rest of the book is 
oriented towards exploiting this 
connexion by means of Matheris 
theory of unfolding of singularities, 
which enables a straightforward 
deduction of the seven elementary 
catastrophes (fold, cusp, swallow- 
tail. butterfly and the three um bi- 
ll cs), These are wall illustrated by 
beautifully drawn figures. The 
translation throughout is perfect. 


Fowler’s translation of Thom 
snares these Inst properties : it rends 
like a book written originally in 
English, and a fair sprinkling of 
the figures in the French edition 
(already noticed in these columns) 
have been replaced by clearer ones. 
Thom has taken advuntage of the 
appearance of this translation tn 
revise the material ; ninny of the 
references and notes at the end of 
sections have been improved. In 
addition, the owner of the French 
edition will notice the following 
changes : a short new section at 
the end of chanter three on func- 
tions, which links up with Mather’s 
theory described by Brocket- ; a now 
drawing of the butterfly catastrophe) 
and of the mushroom (parabolic 
untbiltc) in chapter five, together 
with a much more detailed investi- 
gation of the mushroom which cor- 
rects the errors that appeared in 
the French edition. These new re- 
sults are made possible by the 
computer studies of this singularity 
by Godwin and by Woodcock ana 
Poston— an interesting oxamplo of 
the interaction of n very abstract 
and a very concrete approach. Chap- 
ter six now has a section (under 
semantic models) on conditional 
clireods and levols of organization, 
which involves linguistic anplica- 
tiqna (but appendix two, chapter 
thirteen is now completely rewrit- 
ten and the former highly specula- 
tive but stimulating correlation 
between catastrophes and nouns 
and verbs in French disappears. 
Perhaps it was untranslatable?) 
There is one addition (e fine one) 
to the photographs, a section on in- 
formation and probability in chapter 
seven and the greater part of cnap- 
ter thirteen (from animal to man) 
is completely rewritten. There is, 
however, no change in the heavily 
biological emphasis amongst the 
applications ; it is to be hoped that 
we shall soon have in book form 
some of the other (social science) 
applications by Zeeman and others. 
Meanwhile Thom’s book remains 
immensely stimulating and imagina- 
tive: the two years since my last 
review [TUBS, November 30, 3973) 
nave not changed • my opinion 
that it sets out a major intellectual 
advance of the century which no 
reader, even moderately versed hi 
, mathematics, can ignore. 

,C. VV. Ki imls ter 


Rigorous abstractions 


i,^i C ‘ t r C «? rsc ,n Aba tract Algcbfa 
y P -J< Higgins 

Nostrnnd Reinliold, £4.50 mid 

. 0 442 30083 2 and 30084 0 

wi vo i ume contains a remark- 
Mrers>h«* n,ount , o£ material.. It 
I? ® . complete range of-. 
*Mere?fnl 8 i br f f. hat mi Sht be con- 

DD dergrJdu B r nCluSl0n in a iirat year 
£ course > B “ dfai ' more 
In JikT S'n?' urse ? would attempt, 

. The Wc*' 


OJtered The topics' 

(loos ennilai J nclude aeta > fnne- 
*rtlHon S q V fe c n 1i relations and 

. IS * IndUCtlve ' nrcrnmAnl-B . 


aud systematically, with careful 
attention to detail- In general the 
approach taken is very abstract and 
mathematically rigorous, but this Is 
tempered by explanatory comments 
and many varied concrete examples. 
The close connexions between the 
topics are used to build an elegant 
and logical theory, which an able 
student should find stimulating and 
enjoyable. 

Unfortunately many' of the 
Students taking first-year courses 
In abstract algebra , are not particu- 
larly able or well prepared for such 
a course, and the approach; ; has 
various disadvantages for them. At 
the beginning, of the course they 
meet both the many new concepts 
of abstract- algebra and a completely 
new approach with Its own notation 


Jfe material; lq povered., clearly 


which has to be learnt. Many 
Students .ne^tt a gentler approach 
than, they will find here. * 


One other disadvantage, for 
student and lecturer alike, is that 
the chapters are very interdepen- 
dent. Although the various subjects 
covered are clearly closely linked, 
they are different and it is vita! 
that the topics which students find 
easier should not be made to depend 
on those that are more difficult. 
One example is -that the raabi 
result about greatest common 
divisors In the integers is proved 
by quoting the result that . sub- 
groups of Z are cyclic, thus making 
9 straightforward result about 
numbers' Into a consequence of the 
mysterious . abstract ideas of group 
theory. 

. . It is a stimulating book to recom- 
mend as reading for able students, 
but rather beyond the ' capabilities 1 , 
of the average student. 

Susan McKay 
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Principles of virology 


J^criophogea/ ." 

? John Douglas 


“survival” and '* death " including 
inactivation by disinfectants, Irradi- 
,aj(QnS and antibody. A selective and 


miii: » P EtlOjM win aiiiiuuuj. o. 

W Wi M £4.00, and £2.25 « • we] [-integrated , survey pf bacterlo- 
:° 412 12630 3 l and 12640 0 phagb. genetic* includes the map- 
~ , ; " : TjteE of the T4 chromosome with 
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Benzer’s ■ ■ classical fine . structure 
analysis df the rll region, a good 


oriainnl papers pud British culture 
collections. 

The book is written clearly and 
logically, with short descriptions of 
methods ahd ihsti'unionls which do 
. not obtrude oil the developing 
themes. Examples are; clmscn with 
historical as wti! ns scientific ner- 
nd ' 


history oE ia <, . 

tions of our sutJcosslve . 

■ - • pwitp 

< i .. \ i '•' i ' 


'.I. _ • - —,iv uii 

ttio iotber. created such Confusion 
■ “-Beginning of the first het 
7 was wholly lost to the ear.” 

. Each' - play of - Shakespeare is 
vttaatMjseptuataly, anti. . there if is a 


watch im 
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A Check List of Recent Books 


Families Under Stress 

A Psychological Interpretation 
TONY MANOCCHIO and WILLIAM PETITT 

Tony MiinoL-chio is one of the Ictidiug practitioners of family 
therapy in Britain ami Scandinavia and, with his colleague. 
Its has written a lively study of communication within 
families, revealing the universal problems common to nil. 

£4.95 

English Education and the Radicals 1780-1850 * 

HAROLD SILVER 

Taking education in its widest sense, this is n study in 
miniature nf the processes of puli i leal and social change 
in u pL'i-ind of industrial, political and social revolution. 

Students Library of Ed uc til inn £3.25 

The Soviet View of War, Peace and 
Neutrality 

P. H. VIGOR 

A timely study which shows how the Russians have evolved 
a clear- car. view of the origins of war, the categories of war 
and the ways in which it can be made to servo the Marxist 
revolutionary interest. E6.5Q 

Pre-Capitalist Modes of Production 

BARRY H1NDESS and PAUL Q. HIRST 

Difforing from tho bulk of Marxist scholarship on the 
subject, this book applies given theoretical positions to the 
study of pnrticulnr prc-cnpitnlist societies. £7.50 

Evidence and Explanation in Social Science 

GERALD STUDDERT-KENNEDY 

Draws on material from several disciplines to explore the 
contributions of sociul theory to historical insight. E6.50 

The Foreman 

DAVID DUNKERLEY 

Provides a sociological framework to account for the peculiar 
strains, conflicts and ambiguities associated with tlie fore- 
man s role. International Library of Sociology £5.95 

♦Inspection copies available on request from Broadway 
House, Reading Road, Henley-on-Thames, Oxon RG9 IEN. 


Roudcdge & 
Kefliin Paul 


R. G. Postlethwiiitc 


NEW PEREGRINES 

Published by Pangutn. Books • 

The Finest scholarship 
in Paperback 


Erving Goffman 

Frame Analysis £3.00 

George Steiner 

Extraterritorial : Papers on Literature and 
the Language Revolution £1.50 

Steven Lukes 

Emile Durkhelm : His Life and Work £4.00 

Christopher Jencks 
inequality : A Reassessment of the Effects 
-of Family and Schooling fn America £2.00 

.1 W. j. M. Mackenzie ' 

Power* VloIohcc, DecI$|on £2-25 

Rpbin Fox 

Encounter with Anthropology £2.25 

Adam Kuper 

Anthropologists and Anthropology: 
the British School 1922-137a C2.Q0 

Fernando Claudia.. ; 

The Communist Movement: • 

From Comintern to ComJriform £4.75 

Richard Woilhoim ’ 

Art and Us Objects £2.00 , 

I Jerome Carcopino- 

pally Life In Ancient Rome £2.00 


On ante at all good booksellers now, or In case of 
dlliiculty by post from J. Barnlcoat (Falmouth) Ltd, 
P.O. Box 11, Falmouth, Cornwall, enclosing 15p 
postage and packing (or Ihe first book plus 5p per 
copy lor each additional title. 
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Revolution of the word 


Transition 1927-38 : The history of a 

literary era 

by Douguld McMillan 

Cold cr & Mayors, £8.50 

ISMN 0 7145 1016 5 


Professor McMillan’s long-awaited 
ititdv lias done justice at last to 
transition: tlie enfant terrible of 
the literary world of the inter-war 
years lias been vindicated against 
most of the philistine charges 
level I l'U at it during its ten years 
of pugnacious, onibiiiilcd existence. 
MciVlillnn convincingly demonstrates 
that it i«w no more obscure than 
must little magazines, no more silly 
or mudlsh or precious ; and that it 
published a higher proportion of 
significant writing than the majority 
of its rivals. Joyce’s 44 Work in Pro- 
gress ” (later tn become Finnegan* 
Wake) was regularly serialized in 
its pages ; the eleventh issue (for 
PebruHty, 1928) carried “The Sen- 
tence ” ’by Franz Kafka, the first 


time any of his works had appeared 
in English; and it nurtured the 


111 | lk IIUVVUII.U llisi 

youthful talents of Dylan Thomas 
and Suniuol Beckett. 


The remark ably steady quality of 
the mu go zinc’s literary mate was 
due in iurge part to its chief editor, 
Eugene Joins, undoubtedly one of 


the great, literary editors of modern 
Jo" 


times. It was Jolas, McMillan re- 
minds us, who recognized that the 
leading -writers of the day shared 
important new attitudes, and his 
achievement was to bring them 
together when other editors dis- 
missed them. 


He caught the end-rationalistic 
and surrfaiisant mood of the 
thirties very accurately. As a re- 
sult, the story of the magazine he 
edited can be aeon as the history 
of a literary era: McMillan uses 
the. phrase as his subtitle and It is 
ho exaggeration. “ Evan today ”, he 
points out, “It remains in many 



die first quarter of the century”; 
but there is no gainsaying the radi- 
cal ambition in transition’s stand 
on language, 

McMillan devotes the first part 
of his book to the history of all 
this ] much of his information is 
new, derived from interviews with 
friends of the venture and particu- 
larly the editor’s still active widow, 
translator and .critic Maria Jolas. 
The second section explores paral- 
lels and contrasts between transi- 
tion and similar contemporary 
movements (surrealism, expression- 
ism and dada). In the lost part 
he discusses the role of particular 
“ figures of the cause 11 ; here he 
is interesting on Gertrude Stein 
and Joyce, but he over-emphasizes 
Samuel Beckett’s significance 
through e pardonable act of lit- 
erary hindsight : had Beckett died 
with the review, in 1938, lie would 
barely have merited a mention or 
two in passing. 


As a study of tuts important 
literary nianjfesta-tion in a crucial 
period of tiie history of modernism 
McMillan’s book does not quite live 
up to our expectations. It is judic- 
ious and well-documented but lacks 
imaginative flair, perhaps because 
it started life as a doctoral disserta- 
tion. McMillan Is cautious and takes 
too few risks : but he does offer 
an intelligent and sympathetic rea- 
ding of the transition files and sets 
them adequately in their cultural 
context. There are not many errors 
and my only grievance is that while 

f iring to the trouble of reproducing 
n an appendix the complete tables 
of contents he did not think to sup- 
ply us also with the exact date of 
publication of each issue, the names 
of the editorial staff and of the prin- 


ters as they changed oyer the yeara : 


that would have constituted a valu- 
able reference tool. 


The teller. In fact is not quite up 
to tlte measure of his tale ; for 


minds synonymous with the now This was the cover of 41 transition " 25. 1936, by Jean MJro. 
legendary * tost Generation * of 


what an incredible story it mokes 1 


Americans who onli veiled Paris in 
the twenties”. 


transition— the lower-case initial 
was intended to cock a snook at 
critics whose hostile reaction was 
all too clearly foreseen— conceived 
its main function as being to serve 
fc5 h kind of pipeline carrying the 
best of European and expatriate 
American literary and artistic 
creation to supply ' the cultural 
huuger of the philistine prohibition 
racked United .States. Jolas was an 
American immigrant from Lorraine 
and spoke French, English and Ger- 
■ mail fluently; his efforts through 
the magazine to find a stratum of 


national literatures should be seen, 
McMillan perceptively demonstrates, 
as being in part “ an attempt to 
reconcile the cultural conflict which 
had troubled him front his child- 
hood”. He knew from personal ex- 
perience how deep the roots of 


What times were these, when paper 
was cheap and printing bills so 


modest that little magazines could 
survive and pay their contributors 


America were buried in Europe and 
• contii 


how great was the two continents* 
cultural need of each other. It was 
due very largely to his Influence 
that the review remained so con- 
sistently Internationalist in outlook 
in the midst oft the growing mad- 
ness of nationalisms occurring at 
the same time. 


many truculent manifestos, ivas the 

'* revolution of the word '. Jolas _ _ „ - — «--- — -- 

was prejudiced In favour of any JO Fr per page ; and when the edi- 
wridng not immediately intelligible, tor and his wife could afford to rent 
which explains why he backed 
Joyce so whole-heartedly at a time 
when bis earliest advocates even 
were expressing hesitations about 
"Work in Progress”. But how 
much battle cries like 41 the King's 
English is dying — long live the 
great American language “ actually 
achieved Is doubtful, and McMil- 
lan probably overstates the case 
when . he maintains that 44 It was 


nnv buuiu naviu lvi i Oiu 

a hunting lodge pear Chaumont 
made historical by a coincidence 
that in any other context would 
seem too extraordinary to be true 

Kllf in • "Trtlar'o nfr.la In 


but in Jolas’s circle is utterly 
natural. The house was called ** La 


Boisterie ”• it was situated in a 
village called Colombey-Les-Deux- 
Eghses ; and when the Jolases left 


experience and a language deeper 
tb8n the . surface differences of 


The other plank dn transition's 
platform, and the subject of its 


primarily transition that reestab- 
lished tl 


it was acquired by a young tank 
officer named Charles de Gaulle. A 


the importance of ‘the 
word* which had suffered so much 
in the exaltation of the image in 


successor as- apocalyptic in his own 
way, perhaps, as they were In theirs. 


John Fletcher 


Poor system for poor children 


Varieties of Residential Experience- 1 
edited by Jack T heard, Kart Sinclair 
and It; Vi G. Clarke ’ 

Rouiledge fe Kcgan Paul. £6.50 
ISBN 0 7100 816S 0 


the enormous variations are acknow-. ing Institution* as having uniformly 
, lodged to bd_. Varieties of Resi- b ad effects is characterized as. the 


Children and Decent People 
Edited by Alvin L. Schorr 
'Alien &AJnwbv£4.95' an4/£2,75 
'•ISBN UQ4; 360035 2 :ftnd r 360036 ^0. ’• 


UHVI1 pa tMUUICUP XtUJILDa, 

mental subnbrmality units ana resi- tion 'And 
dentifll nurseries, units for autistic 


crushes the objects 


children and approved 1 schools and 
els. 


probation hostel 


placed in it into a misshapen, uni 


1 , What ' linkA- tii*; . jjfudUff i« nhelr M-jAm 
via® of tbd^cqirtparativi approach, ing Vqtl 


orm mould”. 

What is offered is more specific 
' more riiefuli whether it Is, deal* 

nliyait 


The. sutyetti-rtiattei: • of both these 
books is : the ; care, of .children. 
Varieties of Residential Experience, 
Containing,, studies car rifcl oV t Jit 
Britain '(with one; exception from 
Canada), addresses Its^E to.. Why 1 
. institutions for children, * which 
Serve apparently similar functions* 
differ so much. The field of Chil- 
dren' hud Decent people .Is child 
>vclfare ,iii .the United State^ .ftn 
■ Important 'part .of which' Is Instltu- 
.... ... .. . . far 


to- which VtHe editors -give their perceptions _ 

attention in the introduction, and Bystems of supervision, or the 


hg':W|tU qvi&Bl-famJly 04btfMUVI|Oj' M1V 

of stair and ■' ieildeuti, 


ttUatioiis, the : 


m««i.uiiu<i hi M*w nu,| ) uuuiiUUUi tU|u . , , ■ r - m -- 

Which te.Blso discussed later m the . dueimnu that arise, for example, 

- «- community homes. The . ideas 


book, at some' length. Each 8t_.. . . 

represented deala with at least three that Inform the institutions, the 

dnstitmi ■ * 


institutions /etind , sortie with .many Ways they are run, the people' who 
■11101*6,, -Maplt curlier research in this run them, and the changes that take 



provide , a detailed 
ijt which the fund* 
pmetit of the. resi- 


yarn to our condition, E? comments 
that we have. been’ smug and com- 
placent about the .personal social 
services, when so many children, are 
tne victims of shocking exploits* 
tion, neglect and mistreatment. This 
is undoubtedly true. 

It is a detailed study of the 
system of child welfare in the 
United States, written for sii 
American, audience and republished 
3n Britain, which does not attempt 
to relate the different experiences 
In the two countries. It is informed 
Oft the one hand by a careful 
.examination of the documentary, 
evidence and on the , other by 
humane commitment to improve 
meat. • 


, ary . . _ . . . . 

vldual studies can applied -to ail dettts. success and' failure in' terms 
others of that class, prohably " irre* ’■ of treatment, psychological and 


Schorr, the editor, who has. con- 
siderable, knowledge of the British 
system, concludes: "Child welfare 


Thdophilc Gautier 
by P. E. Tennant 
Atlilonc Press, £4.50 and £1.75 
ISBN 485 146045 and 122049 


Lionel provision. It asks how ___ 
44 cl as? bias “• leads to .** poor care 
..fdir .poor, children ‘ . r . ? 


! Tlic assumption oh -which ■' Pro- 
fessor Tuard and . hie collaborators 
base tba£r>„w6jrk is that there gra a 
Jew factors of overriding' Imp art' 
mice ift institutions '(some signifi- 
cantly associated with tiie Behaviour 
of tlic' children; who ;l$ved In them 
later Jn 1 tliele. Eves) which:. can ’be 


fipociM of factors: such ; as idea- sociological factors, : are examined 

.logical, organizational add stdffin^ That the techniques of quantiHca- . - 

variationn and. resident resnonse,': tion may have limltadohs^ and that u f v fm 
whlqh are . given such careful : con- findings Way , be explained away ^ .5 

Sider6t(0n ; and Importance herd, : through selective factors (ns In In 2S»u p °Y? de< ^ a ^ ut 

The model Of the " tOUl ,institu- m ° n ' 

often represented has been 

d the Inftuantldl and J • . Acknowledged. The 


is a generally poor System for poor 
children, but the nohpoor use it to 
' elr • ‘ 

suff 

dtiOn provided abput the;sy 

and “how 'it preserves equilibrium 


auraren, out the noftpoor use it to 
their _ advantage • when the payoff 
r — The infer- 
the; system 


sioii 


; — i > i r“ “****•■ * vw 

at an inadequate level of service, 
and how It protects; decent people 
from guilt”, is a mixture of facts 
and inferences made from them 
.about -ihe way class bias brings this 
about. As all the authors not* how 
eVer, there is a paucity of. data " 


tiie class background of the chil- 
dreri with -which’ the book 


Aesthetics 


More than any other writer oi am 
teenth- century France, TWophlU 
Gautier exemplifies the total dedi 
cation to art which some perloi 
are apparently able to eiicoarau 
With nim all action is deployed id 
favour of the arts, and the 
ducts of the artists are the mw 
significant objects- of experience 
No form is barred ; only the Itmiti- 
tions of the individual preclude the 
practice or the interpretation « 
the enjoyment of all art. Fierce 
exercises in liberation, IncluAq 
types of concerted action, «( 
undertaken in thB defence of tn 
or a certain view of it. The tensfaa l 
and frustrations set up by the hupov * 
sibility of living inside art nut 
him, more or less inevitably, it 
fragment his views. 

A strong visual faculty led his 
painting, in which he did hi 
excel, and to imaginative literature, 
in which he revitalized language uJ 
form. His range is wide, as D> 
Tennant shows us in this excellent 
short survey, but he has commmb 
been treated as an aesthete prurit 
ing a restrictive doctrine of cornel 

Gautier wrote fiction, a few pliji. 
a number of articles on travel ud 
a mass of artistic and literary ride 
ism with a sustained invendvenw 
that has put a survey of hit at 
plete worlcs outside the scopv 4 
commentators so far. For loa{ 
periods he was kept by a neceust 
journalism from the practice i 
what he considered tiie privilege! 
and superior art form, poetn. a 
which his mastery has been acknc* 
lodged, but often with reservaliw 
which perhaps unfairly diminish to 
importance. 

Dr Tennant’s puigioso in writs 
this monograph for die Anil« 
French Poets series is obnout 
not to attempt an overall sway* 
Gautier. He gives brief note* # 
the travel articles, criticism ► 
fiction in order to onto* 
longest section of his book :.(•«* 
40 pages) to the poetry, which » 
ti-oces In detail from the brills® 
adolescent beginnings, through ® 
bravura of Alberts and 1«| I 
tastic necrology of La ComMW« 
la Mort, to the collections o£ JJ 
pieoes which compose ““ . 
works, Espaha and 
Canties. There is a 
on Gautier’s aesthetic : 
which underlines the duw«*7jT 
Ills aultudes and; the range *, 
ideas on art. • ■ 

A similar variety Info^JJ 
,.ootry. Dr Tennant brings ™ _ 
skill in several passagw ^ 
plexity, density and varww^ 
effect which Gautier ■ JinP 
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Going out on a raid 


Takeovers and the Theory of the 
Firm 

by Douglas Kuehn 
jiacmillan, £7.00 
SBN 333 15744 3 


For example, they ignore the find- 
ing that the growth of firms may 


Big Business 

by Sam Aaronovitch and Malcolm C. 

Sawyer 

MacmWoO; £10.00 
SBN 333 14609 3 


In the “ golden days ” of the stock 
market in the late 1960s and early 
1970s there appeared to develop in 
the corporate sector an urgent de- 
sire to merge companies. There also 
arrived on the scene what became 
known as “predator” compauies, 
whose management were always 
ready to bia for control of an 
UQtuspectlng business. 

Researchers were interested in 


be random with respect to firm siza 
on the grounds that 41 the term 'ran- 
dom can convey the impression 
that the process is neither under- 
stood nor controllable. In many res- 
pects It does Imply ignorance, but 
then the meaning of the statistics 
calculated on such a basis would 
not be understood either. But the 
process may be controllable.” This 
has little to do with the statistical 
findings on the subject of growth 


The blurb to the book implies that 
it is based on intensive research. 


but this does not really appear to 


I wo aspects oE this activity. First, 
why did so many companies wish to 


tattme bigger through acquisition 
>nd merger? Was it based, for 
example, on a wish to increase the 
financial returns accruing to share- 
holders, on a feeling that it was 
necessary In order to survive, or on 
a desire of some managers to con- 
trol larger arid larger organiza- 
tions ? Second, did the changes in 
the industrial structure caused by 
the mergers and takeovers lead to 
in increase in efficiency? The 
weight of evidence from the studies 
in Britain and America . indicates 
that the overall effect was at the 
best neutral. 

Aaronovitch and Sawyer’s main 
proposition is that existing theories 
of the firm (including the behav- 
ioural theories) do not in general 
comprehend or perhaps pay enough 
iltentlon to the rivalry among large 
firms. Their proposition is that the 
central aim of a capitalist firm is 
{he search for profits, one reason 
being that profits are necessary for 
growth. The pursuit of profits 
and/or ■ the pursuit of growth 
Inevitably loads w* rivalry, and the . 
reduction of this rivalry by take- 
overs, mergers, .or agreements, 
live- ° rB ^ comea major‘"objec- 

The 


be the case and much oE the re- 
search that is ‘there is tangential to 
the main theme. The book provides 
a good summary of the literature 
in the area and should be of con- 
siderable value to rhose new to the 
subject. It Is easv to read and Intro- 
duces some novel Ideas which should 
be considered by those interested in 
big busiinoss. The authors finally 


conclude that " undoubtedly large 


size has disadvantages as well as ad 
vantages ; competition has virtues as 
well as vices, but these are prob- 
lems which those seeking a more 
radical solution involving demo- 
cratic control of the economy musL 
find ways of solvlug”. So there Is 
still no simple answer to the prob- 
lems thrown up by big business. 

Kuehn’s book starts, as do many 
theses, by criticizing most of the 
othor research that has previously 
been undertaken on the topic, and 
promising the reader either a new 
insight or at least the definitive 


answer to some existing controver 


„„ . second part of the book 
reviews the existing evidence of 


rising concentration in Britain and 
« dM Includes some interesting 
rork of their own. It shows how 
me nigh levels of concentration 
^ asotl over tirae « hut unfor- 
lunately does not seek to compare 
. , F r . easfl with that in other 


sies. Unfortunately, having read the 
book, one feels somewhat let down. 
Kuehn sets out with three objec- 
tives : to record takeover activity in 
Britain over the period 1957-69 ; 
to develop and test s theoretical 
model of takeovers and to relate 
takeover phenomena to develop- 
ments In the theory of the firm. He 
believes that previous research on 
takeovers - and mergers, with 
several notable exceptions, has suf- 
fered both from the lack of an 
appropriate theoretical structure 
and consequently . misplaced 
emphasis, as well as weak statistical 
methodology which has caused many 
misleading and often Incorrect con- 
clusions to be drawn. 


The analysis of takeovers up to 
the end Dt 1969 is necessary for 


. j . — ““ mm in uliici 

nwutrld. countries. In their analy- 
Postwar merger figures 
!¥ to 1974 . they find that firms 


ostwar merger figures 
iL.™ ^ ; they find that firms 
oewme acquiring firms for such a 
- ar F easona that examin* 
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merger activity over 
m occur. They do not 
evidence shows a close link 
» £2*®“ economies of scale and 
if Cp ® cen tration and acquisitions. 
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it J? 1 *® efficiency, Is suspect. They 
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inltMV “J" fIr ms does not re: 
4a henefhi to society, 1 only to. 


the research but is not particularly 
interesting in Itself as much of it 
has been done before. The author 
is unlucky that some dF his work 
has been overtaken by recent 
events. For example, one read9 in 
the book “ . . . in the present eco- 
nomic climate, takeovers are ex- 
tremely common ”, In the economic 
olimate of 1974 and 1975, companies 
have bCen more concerned with 
survival -than growth. The results 
obtained from the developing and 


pldtes a study- ^ ^ 

stand foS sfa me tain6 -« uo ^ on 
die best general hjJgJJ!,.. 
Gautier for' English teas 
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testing of his model do not tell us 
anything new, and, as the author 
tdn ■ .. . - 


admits, are similar to those found 


bjr A jit Singh and published In 1971 
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ie ' financial variables examined 
did not provide a complete picture 
of the characteristics' of firms 
acquired as opposed to non-acquired 
firms. However, as expected, pro- 
fits, growth and the relationship 
between a firm’s share price and 
its .asset value per share were all 
Significant in influencing whether 
or not a firm -was taken over. ’ 
."'‘The -jnost ihtefes ting part 6f the 
•book is the - analysis of firms 
classed as “takeover raiders” to 
see if their behaviour conforms to 


" ■ •■■**** vviuvxraia i\ 

the growth maximization, hypothe 
sis. Unfortunately, however, some 


CmtnSSr V } h u P ro f flSs b f 6 °n- 
- have increased it, 
P a }^y Has - contributed 
■*.- well j as . by default to 


of the readers may have come 
across much of the material in this 
particular chapter before, as most 
of it appeared in a book published 
in. 1972, Tiie author demonstrates 
that there :«re firms , that desire (or 
desired) to -• become " takeover 
raiders”. Raiding, acquiring other 
firms, Ifeads to growth, growth leads 
to sectirity through its effect on 


tiie share price and, on the size of 
the firm. Increases in size and , in 


funj^x wen; os by default to ; 

changes In * the 
f: ^^h of concentration. ;■ 

* hgree With'thrif con- 
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tne zirm. increases in .size onu ,in 
share price are goals desired by 
managers both as objectives for the 
business and because of , the 
rewards, pecuniary and • non- 
peduniary, that they bring to 
managers; ‘ From the growth maxi- 
mization hypothesis, one Would jire- 
diet that a significant majority or 
raiders should have higher growth 
'rates than non-raiding firms. This 
waq' indeed found to he the case. 

V.r.'r* M M, Samuels 



Occupations 


Higher Education and Earnings : 
College as an Investment and a 
Screening Device 

by Paul Taubmon and Terence 
Wales 

McGraw Hill tor the Curneglc Com- 
mission and the National Bureau for 
Economic Research, $17.50 
ISBN 0 07 010121 3 


Planning, Politics and Public Policy 
edited by Jack liny ward and Michael 
Watson 

Cambridge University Press, £12.50 
ISBN 0 521 20570 0 


Evaluating Educational Investment 
by J. R. Davis and J. F. Morrall 
Lexington, £5.15 
JSBN 0 669 90522 4 


This is the second airing of the 
Taubman- Wales study by the 

Carnegie Com mission, all the main 
results and a description of 
statistical techniques having been 
previously published In the volume 
on Education, Income anti Human 
Behaviour edited by Thomas J uster. 
The commission attnehes such 
importance to the work of Taub- 
ntan and Wales because U Is one of 
the few investigations into educa- 
tion and earnings that has detailed 
information on the physical and 
mental ability, educational attain- 
ment, occupation and eur rings of a 
large group of Individuals ut three 
widely separated points In their 
lives, 1943, 1955 and 19G9. Thus, 
as Clark Kerr points out in his 
introduction, the authors “ were able 


to analyse how education, ability 


and other factors affected actua 
changes in earnings . . rather than 
having to rely on variations at a 
given point In time to draw in- 
ferences about the interaction be- 
tween age and other influences on 
income." 


The volume does two thiugs. It 
offers further estimates of the 


private rate of return to higher 
education in the United States and 
broadly confirms earlier estimates 
of returns of the order of 10 per 
cent to a first degree and less for 
most kinds of higher degree. 

Secondly, and more controver- 
sially, the -study examines what is 
known as the screening hypothesis 
—that one of the main roles of 
higher education is to identify in- 
dividuals with high potential em- 
ployment performance. The pro- 
cedure in essence is to compare 
the jobs that people at various edu- 
cational levels actually entered 
with an estimate of what the dis- 
tribution would have been if selec- 
tion by employers had been on the 
basis of measures of general ability 
alone. A major problem, recog- 
nized by the authors but played 
down, is that their, data cannot 
show If employers select oh the 

■ !_ -f ....it!, .km 


basis of occupation-specific ablll- 
steady n 


ties (such as steady nands for a 
surgeon, or clear articulation for 
a barrister). One thinjg they do 
find is that mathematical ability 
has a big effect on the earnings of 
people in highly paid occupations. 
The Taubman-Wales test of tiie 



undoubtedly hear a lot more of this 
kind of study during the next few 
years. 

Davis ard Morrall confront no 
such. difficulties. Theirs is a straight- 
forward,- slightly dated introductory 


rorwara, sngnuy aacea introductory 
textbook on the economics of edu- 
cation, aimed -presumably at those 
who already have a first degree in i 
general econoiqlqs. It coverti briefly 
most of the standard topics of a" 
textbook written around 1970, on 
human capital, resource allocation, 
economic grbwth, rates of return, 
etc. No mention, however, of the 
lntricoto' problems raised by the 
screening hypothesis. 

There is an unsatisfactory chapter 
oit- tfie ovidenca about education 
and discrimination (against 
negroes). It is unsatisfactory 
because the authors do not argue 
a consistent cose except that dis- 
crimination is. advantageous to 


whites but Is a bad thing and ought 
" ' ' t, Tn< 


not ;to bo allowed to exist. They 
are not able to make up their minds 


whether discrimination against 
negroes works through education or, 


In spite of education. Furthermore, 
‘pie psyCboIogh 
discrimination 


while, accepting a simple psychologi- 
cal description of 



of- the equivalent analytical state- 
ments that would ennble discrimina- 
tion I to' bo subjected to econoptic 
-analysis. . ' 

• r .Garcth WJMiams 


Travelling hopefully 


distinguish between planning and 
policy making. Each of the main 
sections of the book — industrial 
policy, employment and income 
policy, the regional dimension, land- 


Planning, once regarded as the 
prerogative of socialist countries, is 
now a feature of western demo ero- 
des too, yet it remains something 
of a paradox in a democratic society. 
Although the range of government 
i liter vent ion has grown steadily 
since 1939, large sectors remain out- 
side its direct control, so thut plans 
are, to some extent, expressions of 
aspirations rather than statements 
of intent, Furthermore, while the 
iriorJtles of politicians and, to n 
lesser extent, of administrators are 
largely dictated by immediate proh- 


use policy, and transport policy — 
contains chapters on the experience 


vu Suable 


in each country and a 
review chapter. 

The main concern of the honk 
is with sectoral planning at the 
national level, None of the coun- 
tries seems to have been very suc- 
cessful with regional planning, per- 
haps because a political busis for it 
is weak or lacking, and only the 
United Kingdom has a tradition of 
effective, democraticully-conrioll ert 
local planning. 

' Perhaps for these reasons the 
difficulties of reconciling economic 


lenis, planning is a complex and 
rtalcc 


technical activity undertaken over 
" much longer time scale, so that 


and physical planning are not very 
fully explored. In this connexion 


planners often lack adequate politi- 
cal guidance. This volume, winch is 


largely the outcome of a research 
project sponsored by the Social 
Science Research Council, is con- 
cerned with the rcliitinnships 


between planning us a technique of 
policy making and Lhc working of 
ill til ‘ 


political and aeon tunic processus in 
three western democracies, France, 


Italy and the United Kingdom, each 


with nitiicr different political and 


administrative traditions and frame- 
works and with variable records of 
success in postwar planning. 

Planning is interpreted very 
widely and it is not always cosy to 


the creation of a Scottish Economic 
Planning Department might have 
been noted, as might Scottish experi- 
ence generally ; for what is called 
British land-use planning in fact 
refers to England and Wales. Rural 
plunuing and environmental plan- 
ning, too, ore largely ignored. 

ft Is difficult tn avoid the cu delu- 
sion that planning is most effective 
where democratic control is lunsi, 
hut perhaps the main lesson of the 
book is that the process of planning 
is as important ns the product, 
encouraging new ways of looking at 
problems und providing new per- 
spectives. 

J. T. Coppock 


Reviewers 


Philip Edwards has written “ Shake- 
speare and the Confines of Art ” 
and Is King Alfred professor of 


English literature at the University 
of Liverpool 1 


J. C. Ireson has written on French 
symbolism and Parnassinu and 
Romantic poetry ; he Is professor 


of modern French liter attire a I the 
University of Hull ; 

It. D. Martin is a senior research 
fellow at the Wellcome Institute of 
Comparative Physiology aud has 
written “Concepts of human terri- 
toriality ” mid “ The Biological Basis 
of Human Behaviour 


The Gifted Child 


Sir Cyill Burt, D.So., Hon.Litl.O., Hon.LLD, 

The aulhor discusses the characteristics, Ihe difficulties and the 


development of gffled children. Qiving particular emphasis to the need 
tor early recognition of exceptional intellectual ability and 


and for the 


special educational provision which is essential if the full potent ial of 
gifted Individuals is to be realised. 


Boards £4.85 0 340 1TB57 5 


Uni book £2.80 0 340 1 7558 3 


Curriculum Structure 
and Design 


David Warwick, M.A. 


This book seeks 16 re-establish the Interrelation between curriculum 
theory and practice, and to demonstrate how theoretical conaldera- 
Eons can be of immense value to the teacher In the classroom. 

Boards £2.45 0 34017337 8 Unlbook £1.30 0 34017336 8 


Social Education 
and Social Understanding 


Edited by John Ellfolt, DIp.Phfl.Ed.r and Richard Prlng, BA. Fh.p. 

•rFrom sri imafyafr o f/)>ra<l(4AI rsbomroandaflona and .(Heir Implementa- 
tion, a phllbsophloal standpoint Is adopted by the six contributors, 
which despite Ihe different approaches and areas of concern, consti- 
tutes a . positive and coherent view of social education. / 

Board! £2.40 0 34016342 8 Up! book £ 1.30 0 340 16343 7 


The Open University 
from Within 


John Ferguson, M. A., Dean and Director of Studies in Arts- 
the Open University. 


Professor Ferguson, one of, (he first senior staff members |o be ap- 
pointed to Ihe university, speaks 6f Its origins, its problems and its 
su 0093888. This book o tiers many personal glimpses end Insights into 


the working of the Open University anti indicates how it has estub- 
II i 


{fsbed Itself aft n major innovatory force within higher education today. 


£3.30 0 346 17966 1 


Higher Education Today Series 


. Tesohdra and iecturtrs are invited to write lor Inspection copies on' 

approval. 


r Hod dev & Stoughton 


•r 4 v frapt? Ef069, Si; Piurl Hdiltf, 'WorWlck'^She, -Cbh'ddrf £64F‘4AHr‘ 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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/row Dr J. E. Dun worth 

S s i\— Mnv r reply to Mr J. C. 
Br.ntl'.s IcIIlt I THES Scptciuher 12) 
ai.-jut live article by Dr Cook and 
myself {THUS, August 22) mi uni- 
voi'jity efficiency. 

Mr Rrind chides us with replac- 
ing one set of norms with smother. 
He misses the point that we are 
cliitmting the stupe at which con- 
trol is exercised. Under the present 
system norms govern the way in 
which money is spent — the items 
it U spent on, par lieu lor types r>f 
staff, equipment, etc. 

Our |i>n|iosuis would very greatly 
« reduce (lie degree of control at this 
level, leaving it largely to academic 
units to judge how best their in- 
come could be spent. Control 
through the suggested formulae 
would relate to the determination 
of the total income of a unit, not 
to how it may be spout. 

As to M skating over' 1 the diffi- 
culties of establishing the formula, 
this Is dealt with at length in our 
full report referred to in the foot- 
note of our article. 

It is argued that units would in 
practice nave little discretion in 
their spending since it is largely 
oil staff. That a substantial part of 
departmental expenditure is on 
staff, of course, is a result of the 
' very nractica we most criticize— 
that departments arc given estab- 
lishments of academic, technical, 
clerical, staff by their administra- 
tors. 

Departments will hardly refuse 
posts (since the cost to the depart- 
ment is nothing, and they bring 
other resources with diem) and 
they hove little if any scope for re- 
placing an academic post with a 
technical one or vice versa. 

If a number of departments have 
v complete freedom in how they 
spend their revenue it is unlikely 
that all would chooso to spend the 
same proportion on staff, and some 
would certainly spend less than at 
present. 

Nor is it u unthinkable ”, as Mr 
Brind claims, that a department 
might save enough from its equip- 
ment grant to finance a technician. 
It is not long since a parliamentary 
committee commented critically on 
. the accumulated equipment funds 
of some universities, some of which 
were large enough to finance a 
whole department let alone a single 
technician. 

Aa to units effecting savings by 
failing to meet their service tcach- 
• lag commitments, this is adequately 
safeguarded against by the revenue 
\ entitlement formula. If service 
t teaching was not provided tho ser- 
vice 'unit would lose the correspond- 


ing student load and its revenue 
would fall. The load, and its atten- 
dant revenue, would revert .to the 
parent department or whichever 
other unit might be equipped to 
meet the need. 

Mr Brin d's most misplaced criti- 
cism, however, relates to his asser- 
tions that we “ assume as (our] 
starling point that universities are 
provided ovcr-generously with re- 
current grant and buildings and use 
bnlh inefficiently ”, and that our 
•* time could have been employed 
more profitably in determining 
whether universities are In any real 
degree inefficient 

Mr Brind hus clearly not been 
keeping up with the literature over 
the Inst four years, since this is 
exactly what we have been doing. 
Detailed evidence of underutiliza- 
tion of teaching accommodation and 
of potential economies of scale was 
amassed by a teuin of six In the 
period 1971-74 and is fully docu- 
mented in J. A. Bottamlcy, et al 
Costs and Potential Economies, 
(Paris, OECD, 1972), ill Socio-Econ- 


omic Planning Sciences (Voi 8, No 
1, 1974), in tile British Journal of 
Educational Technology (Oct. 1974), 


Arts for all 

from Professor John Blacking ■ , 

Sir. — Your summary p£ the ‘‘first 
Labour ste ps ' to a new Arts 
Ministry" (THES, September 12) ' 
makes depressing reading. If more 
public money is to be sperit on the ■ 
arts, why can It hot be directed 
towards making redundant "the' 
artist" .as a special - category of 
person, and recreating a society in 
. which all men and women can 
participate fully in artistic activi- 
ties ? 

<i> . Thtf should surely, be the aim of,- 
truly '■* staiefist^iwJcy. fot i 
i " untrie d; For', instance,^" greater 
encouragement '.of talented must- 1 
may . duly ■« serve ; to 'perpe. 


from Dr K. J. Heskin 

Sir, — I wus astounded to read Tom 
Costello's article on staffing extra- 
mural courses {THES, August 22). 
Does he really mean it when he 
proposes that we should be forced 
to teach ex tra-inu rally on pain of 
salary decrement and tenure/bar/ 
promotion blockage? Is he so far 
extra-mural that he has lost touch 
entirely with his colleagues inter- 
nal problems — for example, heavy 
work loads and derisory salaries ? 

I lecture in a busy department 
which is 50 per cent understaffed 
and, like my departmental col- 
leagues, can only maintain the 
necessary output of teaching, admi- 
nistration and research by working 
60-70 hours per week throughout 
the calendar year. 

This summer, I could only chance 
my arm with my bank manager to 


the extent of five days holiday 
(three working days). Readers of 
The THES will be aware from that 


in a number of other journal 
articles and in three PhD theses. 

They even contain the costs per 
student in different disciplines 
which we are told we should be 
working on. It was the results of 
this study of resource utilization 
that lead us to conclude that there 
were substantial potential econo- 
mies of scale, both in accommoda- 
tion and staff requirements, but 
there was nothing In the present 
system to bring about the realiza- 
tion of these potential economies. 

As a direct consequence of this 
we obtained SSRC support for the 
present investigation of incentives 
to stimulate the realization of these 
economies. 

It 1 b cause for concern that so 
many in the universities react with 
hostility to any suggestion that their 
efficiency might be improved, and 
identify “efficient” with "worse”. 
We have had it good for a long 
time, but the level of government 
support per student is tailing,' and 
it would be a rash man who claimed 
it will not fall -farther. 

Our proposals for reforming the 
system of resource .allocation with- 
in the universities and not design- 
ed to sugai-TCoat the pill, but rather 
to ensure it Is the appendix' that is 
removed not the heart. 

Yours, faithfully, 

J. E. DUNWORTH . 

Department of economics, 

Bradford University, 


source, if not from their own expe- 
rience, of comparable situations in 
other university departments. 

I decided that I would no longer 
offer my services extra-mural ly be- 
cause 1 could not, in all conscience, 
spare the time from the commit- 
ments which 1 have contracted to 
fulfil. 

If Tom Costello ever decides to do 
the same, 1 am sure that this Labour 
government will be only too pleased 
to employ him (In his spare time) 
as a striker on their team of educa- 
tion hatchet men (motto — never 
mind the quality, feel the width). 

Alternatively, he might find em- 
ployment In tne Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers on the strength of 
his ingenuity In finding new and 
patently inequitable means of in- 
creasing the salary differentials in 
the profession. 

Yours faithfully, 

K. J. HESKIN. 

Department, of psychology. 

The New University of Ulster, 
Coleraine. 


Extra-mural staffing 

from Dr E. 0. OKeem 
Sir,— Mr Costello’s argument is that 
departments of extra-mural studies 
cannot fulfil their primary function 
of taking the university to the 
people without the cooperation of 
the staff of internal departments. 

He also argues that increased 
demand in university adult educa- 
tion is not accompanied by a 
proportionate increase in parttime 
university staff as there is no 
formal machinery for ensuring 
such an increase: hence the pre- 
ponderance of non-university men 
and the danger that “ the unique 
character " of university extra- 
mural work would suffer. 

He wanted to remedy the situa- 
tion by providing “ more levers ” for 
the organizers of extramural work; 
especially by formalizing their rela- 
tionship with those in internal de- 
partments through stronger legal 
and moral constraints. Thus the 
present undesirable patronage in 
which only a few of them are 
favoured would be broken. 

The general weakness of his ana- 
lysis is his failure to perceive the 
macroscopic and structural nature 
of the whole problem. First, his plea 
for less outsiders and more internal 
staff is based on a rather narrow 
Elitist traditional concept of extra- 
mural work: hence his fear that uni- 
versity standards would be eroded 
and tne effect on the public estima- 
tion of the university “ is bound to 
be deleterious”. 

Second, is the assumption that 
internal staff can do the work better 
than outsiders. If we accepted a 
slightly broader community concept 
of adult education with the working 
classes, then It would become clear 
how very questionable these assump- 
tions are. 

As to the access to university 
facilities, that is a matter of 
administrative efficiency on the 
part of tlie organizers. No amount 
of formal relationship with the 
internal departments, whether 
through liaising, funding or even 
as conditional to promotion would 


that in the United Kingdom only 
some members of society appear to 
be musically talented, whereas in 
many pre-capitalist societies all 
members, .display musical talent, 
though not necessarily at every 
period of their lives, 

' 'The periodicity of musical activ- 
ity in some Individuals is, in fact, 
important.: evidence of the signif- 
icance, of social, rather thau .gene- 
tic. factors: in the development of 
musical capabilities that are innate 
to the species, rather than peculiar 
to certain people. 

Let us hope that before next 
parity -conf qrepce, someone 
;m.,dve arta.emdy jgrbup twHI rewrite 
those parts; of tqa document , that 
promote the unscientific and 
extraordihirfly unsodallst Idea that 



Sinking ship ’ ■ ■ \ 

from Afr C. A. hrtUd ..; ;'. v ;■ K 

Sir, — I. know tfmt higher education 
is i ft rapidly sinking ship; but 
should wo iiQit waif at least 
we ate 
making t>Iflns 
chf 


iiiSGer- 


OU extra-marltals 
frm Mrs Echo Irving ■ s 
,Sir,— As an Open University student 
doing a third level arts course at 
York this year, I was irritated by 
Robin Mead’s condescending little 
piece (THES, August 22). Surely 
I there are more amusing and signifi- 
cant things,. to discuss about these 
itummel 1 schobls thap whethb^or not t 
-".largely inarticulate . middle-aged.; 
.mums " indulge in extra-marital sex; 

. , I pbndered for some time as to - 
which Qf the many general tharac- 


Scottish FE • ■ 

from Mr H. Pen is ' 

Sir/J-i; note that you published a 
short fepbrt about the forthcoming 
Education Institute of.. Scotland 
delegate meeting; at which their fur-: 
mer. education members will be 
aak£d .to consider various options 
(THES, September 12). 

Hovmrer, much more is happen- 

if I.- .1... ...... Id' 


.your report. This or 
tion, which represents 3,5 
Hirers ' in further !' educatjo 
bre 

:s\i 

factory skua 
tion wfthlh a 
-dominated J2I 


significantly overcome the W;, 
more deep-rooted problems 1 

Attention would be ' 
directed to clarifying the n «S 
and vole of a university, and then tn 
the nature and role of a unlversi « 
extramural department and |t« 
status in the system. 

IC the university should “ b* 
taken to the people ”, we hare m 
to define what percentage of ih» 
population that is, and how beu 
to reach them, for what and win 
what. Then . it would becoou 
clearer whether our traditional 
extramural departments with their 
size, resources and status are the 
best agencies for achieving our 
goals. 

If not, all departments should 
bo reorganized to do their ot?a 
extension work with as much, if 
not more, status than mainstreaa 
work. 

Failing that, should not these 
departments redefine their role ia 
the light of their resources and 
concentrate (like all other univer- 
sity departments) on one mail 
area, instead of trying to cover 
all subjects superficially? Tbii 
would help to win them parity oi 
esteem In both prestige end 
resources with their other col- 
leagues. 

Mr Costello’s analysis failed to 
recognize that the present difficul- 
ties arose from the poor, Haphazard 
and voluntary nature of British 
extramural work, hence its margin. 


ality and lower status. 

His largely atomistic and astruc- 
tural analysis led him to Bik die 


terlgdcs he -attributed to the females 
in bis group made them least likely 
to indulge. Was It being middle- 
aged, or iuarticuiate, or reading 
Woman's Ounu But no, in tempera- 
tures' of 90 degrees, it must nave 
been the twinsets which rendered 
any such activity beyond comprehen- 
sion. 

Incidentally, I wonder how his 
fellow students classified Mr Mead ? 
Yotiti faithfully. . - 

EOHO’ IRVING, . - j - 

Webbsbrobk House, 

V/rin&ton, , 

Bristol. 


don -of. n new autonomous further 
education organization. -in Scotland.' 

- At the. same time the SFEA is 
actively pursuing with the Associa- 
tion of Lecturers in Central Institu- 
tions In- Scotland and the Associa- 
tion of Lecturers in Colleges of Edu-. 
. cation iu Scotland the formation of 
a federation of unions in tertiary 
education in Scotland. - . Such a 
. federation would, be likely to -forge 



Brfghtya Gqllogeof^ tiucetion 


wrong question — patronage or 
policy in staffing ? It is neither, 
of the two ; it is more than both cl 
them. If we wanted to reach a large i 
percentage of the population mil 
extramural work, in a world of 
scarce resources, diet becomes not 
only an educational but also i 
political question. 

Yours sincerely, 

E. O. OKEEM, . • 

Department of social studies, 
Liverpool Polytechnic.- 

Student costs 

from Professor S, G. G. MaeDowW 

Sir,— To print a list of UK unltK- 
sides In the order determined by tn* 
annual cost per student is instil 
Uvej to argue from this 
“ the state gets best value front Bat * 
and Durham ” is absurd. This iwi 
be so, but the list certainly provide 
no evidence for it. It is well koow 
that the cost per studept varW 
enormously from one faculty 
another and that the mix of !«*• 
within a university plays a “ J ' 
part in determining the cost (i® 
July 11). ‘ ’ j 

For the year 1973-74 tbe f 
academic cost per student at® , * 
(1 e, tho cost excluding . | 
| administration and services 
are difficult to allocate on »'J* * 
basis) rauged from £480. 

£1,516 In Medicine. Both, aj« 
the averages in these disoP 
the UK universities as a 1 
proportion of the total. P°£ u 
students in Dundee in l h e 
:df Medicine and , Dentistry * i 
aver, 30 per cent, a. figure . # 

50 percent greater thaj thea ^ 
for the universities In^JP . ^ • 

have such faculties. This n . , w 
annual cost per atudanf ■> ® 

■ appear high whereas in / f 
university emerge* as one « „ „ 
cost universities if a corfp c\,mW 
dona faculty by f acu ^jLnted b f 
arguments -could be P r ** ,? ie .higb- 

many other universities at 

cost end of the list. ■ • ' v. 

At a time iyhBp tiiera4s , bl 
cern in the unlverslties a 
economy measures tpe » . j,j g her 
is likely to Intrffduca- .ft V 
edMcatloii sector, 
the one you used, 9® 1 ! culs Wl1 
the worry that forth 
be made in on Ul-consi4 e w s |n 
that will do'irreparp^® - - . . 

university .aystam. 

Professor of physics, . . • . ,- 

Dundee University- ■ • - r — * 


More letters page. 
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Appointments vacant 

Universities 

Fellowships & Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Technical Colleges 
Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 

Colleges of Education 
Colleges of Further Education 


Colleges and Departments 
of Art 

Administration 

Overseas 

Government 

Industry 

Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 


Appointments wanted 

Other classifications 

Announcements 

Exhibitions 

For Sale and Wanted 

Courses 

Holidays and Accommodation 
Typing and Duplicating 


Universities 


The British Council 

invites applications for the following posts : 


English Language Adviser (Kuwait) 

Medical Faculty, Kuwait University 
Degree and 3 years' teaching experience essential ; 
TEFL qualification desirable. Required January 1976 
or earlier. 

Salary : £6,995 pa, tax free. 

Benefits : free accommodation ; two months annual 
passage-paid leave. Two-year contract, renewable. , 

75 AU 92 

Lecturer in English-ESP (Egypt) 

Department of English, University of Alexandria 
Graduates with TEFL qualification and 5 years' univ- 
ersity TEFL experience, plus experience of (raining 
local staff. 

Salary : £4,264~£5,524'pa, tax free. 

1 : * ree furnished accommodation j overseas and 

cttiVdren’a allowances. One-year, contract, renewable. 

75 AU 89 

Lecturers/Consultants (Cyprus) 

The Pedagogical Institute, Nicosia 
Three posts as follows : 

/ui Uj nuln , B an< * application of educational reform : 
.to) Educational evaluation and testing ;' . 

}*1 itwlcg of science in secondary education, 
brauuates with teaching qualification and experience 
pref d 0 ® anc * Wac h®* training, age range .35-55 

Suy:£4^64-£5,524p.a, 

Benefits: overseas and children's allowances: free 
accommodation. Two-year contract with possibility of 
renewal. ^ 75 ST 13-15 

Return fares are paid. Local contracts are guar- 
anteed by the British Council. , 

Please write, briefly stating quail (ications and 
mngtii of appropriate experience : quoting relevant 
• I* n ao< 5® number for further details and an 
. application form to The British Council (Appoint- 
ments), 65 Davies Street, London W1Y 2AA. 



Heriot^fett 


apartment of Business Organisation 


Lecturer in marketing/ 
MARKETING RESEARCH • 
M5 n i a °«« are invited tor the post of Lecturer 
m n 5.* r ^P t y , B/Ma |, ketlng Research Jn the Depnrt- 
Business Organization under Professor 
Scm tffju Rwgdr,, The position involves teaching 
puni. % 8t . undergraduate and postgraduate 
would be of particular Interest to a 
rnii« 9t0 experience of or a wlsh;td develop 
W>rk in Marketing Research with special 
10 Quahtltatlve approaches.- Candidates. 
• apiflalUed in (fensumcr Marketing or 

ahrf 1 ? H Markedhg, or Intcrnatlonar Marketing, 
ag^ snould preferably have business or Industrial 
«perleoco. Salaiy ort scale E2.118-E4.89S (to be 
SnaSnS.f5 , i? 8 _*? J £ ®'S5 0 » , S! th fm thor additions). 


as™" W «.778 to £6,050 Wit 1 
■ Pffi ajlDUat,on ' under U.S.g. . 
from p* this, nppolnliflcm may bt oblnlned 

aS2 n !, h * “fnco of tho Secretary to whonl completed iwH- 
' I97? n nif 1,, * ,l<1 W* submitted not Uler than 13th October, 
quote reTe miea No. 2/49/2000. 

^SecretarvHeriot-WattUniversitM 


The British Council. ^ 

COURSE TEAM FOR A PROGRAM Mill OF 
COMMUNICATION SKILLS IN ENGLISH 

programme £m 0 MrJ& ri ta ??h/. r f h J #Cture fr0l )l 1B Z 5 ' 7 ) and Medicine 11076-7). The 
1076 r?aMcSlJ P iS8 3 t P hasa ® commencing Oclober 1975. January 1970 and AuqusI 
po:,.,"’ 1 have a ' r0atl> baan raw “" 8d - ApJ'i«"»n S are Sow 


Ml 3 |Kl,.Ma8d.„c. EdueHlon raqU ' r ° d *” 

4 Specialist In Mulll-Media Systems Auoua? 197 a 

9 Course Tutor and Materials Designer (Medicine) January 197B 

10 Coursa Tutor and Materials Designer (Medicine) August 1978 

12 Assistant Pro|ect Engineer 1 AuauRt loyn 

RihiM°fnr r rr I 8l l °?^' •f ce PtP° > l8 9 or 10 which will require a woman tutor respon- 

q , ualili6 ? and ®*P e rlanced graduates a?. rJqui™Ttor 

saiSwes ^ XTCm* r. parlen “ d "W ^Piy. 

PoalB 3-4 £5,335-£6,0S4 p.a. 

DCkiceiTp fl - 10 and 12 £4,969-£5,624 p.a. 

canid^M Ah' P^ lSSf 01 E I 50 ,or ® ,n J 0le candldBlea. £1,260 for married unaccompanied 
22 t ?"ii C i2 0 p ' a :„ ,or ma ^ rled accompanied candidetea. Free -lurniahed accom- 

Comrac**’ in ^SLS?r ' nfi 1 ®o d , ba09a 9 e a '' owanoea i passage-paid annual home leave. 
’Jjf, m . 0nth8 Phase 2. 1 year for Phase 3, are possibly renewable. 

annnin r imo«r C n ar “j and . t!" 18 application obtainable from Overseas Edur.allonal 
^ uot^reference"^ AU*1fl7-1 1 6 Brltfih ' Councn * 85 Dav, °» London W1Y 2AA. Ploase 


required lor 


Course Tutor and Materials Designer (Medicine) 
Course Tutor and Materials Designer (Medicine) 
Assistant Project Engineer 


mn lOtlCHBOROUGH 
tl® UNIVERSITY OF 
^ TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER IN 
PHARMACOLOGY 

Application* am Invited for a 
lectureship ta biochemical pbat- 
m neology, available from 1 st 
January next. The vacancy arise, 
from tho introduction of new 
course* in medicinal nnd pharma- 
ceutical chemistry at both under- 
graduate end postgraduate levels. 

Salary will bs towards tho lower 
end of the preient notional lec- 
turer scale, 12 ,7 18-16, 050. plus a 
threshold payment, Further par- 
ticulars and application form, 
front’ Axrisfam Registrar (Ettnb- 
Ilihmeoi) reft 75/39CM. 

/Louohbofouoh .. 

Lelcesterchlrf 


... . AUSTRALIA. 

^ uN, ^sm, 0P ME ": 

P08T0 W^3«^ EARCH 

K Atmlicailona arp tavtied . for 
o a bow named tchalarshliu 
r Ute 18*o ncadomlD year.. 

Den anti: UyUta. allowance 

S^nrat-WS' 

ravel nrant tip tp Uio coat 
oi return atr tarn for on* from 
proce of rwlduneo lo Uio uni- 
Vsralty. . Cert ain olhor aijow- 


ABEBDBKN 

THU UNIVERSITY 

LECTURESHIP. .IN PIJBLIO 
; LAW 

Applications ant Invited Tor 

> rl M c * ^rtlcuum^ntm. 
Secroury. Tho Univertlly. 
Aberdeen, with whom applies - 
llpria ttwa copies) should bo 
loaned by 11 October, 1970. 


AUSTRALIA 

MACQUARIE UNIVER8rTY 


MnsnctBi StudtB*. Appointees 
wul enHsoo in irachlna and 
research in managomanf pro- 
arammea olfarod.tw the tint ver- 
•''J’f Whkh lncluaa the Gra- 
duatV Diwome 6\ BuiVneaa 
Administration and the Mailer 
or Business Adm nTitration Pro- 
gramme. Candidates should 
have appropriate tertiary quall- 
llcatlone and exportonca of 
management In I builnosa, 
Dovonunani or coruultinB oru- 
nlBsUon. 

Tho appointH will db respon- 
sible^ for the structure and 
dime non of [he accounting 

ar , 

KwTjirlmirr lnteTcsl ffiX 
field or accountlno. and^ a 
secondary Inloreet In anoiher 
Hold of managamcni, sucfi Be 
itaut not restricted to, finance, 
air.itogtr piannlnR. cornoraFd 
sotldl resspnalbllfty, manage- 
ment ol tothnotogy or managa- 

K ent inrormeilori eyiteina. . it 
. .honed that ..the aproinlea 
will .take up. dullea at abon as 
poaalBio. ' 

„ The salary for an Aeauctala 
Professor fa , SARO.auZ per 
annum, ■ 


r one from 
a tho uni- 


wralty.- Certain olhor allow- 
ances. All benefit a are tax rroe, 

' Tenure! Maalor'a dasroo — up 
to two years. Ph.D. dogree— 

jam; un m 

fourth year. 

javo’.of at least second class 
Honours in the first 1 dlyuioh, 
or an equivalent qualification 
nnd'. enrol as ■ Ph.D. nnal. 


mam, suen aa tom. 
.ulciedi to) producll 
operations managcrnei 
afice, dad, Ion. Theory, 
economics, nubile pol 


AUSTRALIA- 

MAGQllAHIE jf tJNt\’ERSITY 

‘ CHAIR OF STATISTICS 

Applications sro Invited for 
snpoipwniw} lu , Mm of 
SrATisnCS. The sue cos slut , 
applicant should .bo able to 

B utde tearhihp and research In ' 
ie general area of Mathemall- 
cal Slauatlcs and AppUed Slatia- 
■lea. preference wlti be pivot, 
to an apnllcani with a good 
backHround both In ihooiy end 
In Uio application of ilntliUca. 

Further dptatle or the reappn- 
aibLiitioa end framewortc within 
which the arp ointment li to be 
mede. arc tnclndad in the addi- 
tional infonuatton available to 
applicants. 

The appolniment will bo made 
to the School of Economic and 
Financial Sludloa. Prafoasor 
A. H. Pollard hold* a Chair of 
Economic. Statistics and Is Dir- 
ector ot Actuarial Studios in thn 
School. There la at present a 
full-tuna slarr of nineteen in the 
actus of siAtlatlcs. 

, It Is hoped that m b buccbm- 
ful applicant will be able Id 
take up this appointment as soon ' 
«9 passible. 

. The University reserves the 

ftwiuis ,, 1111 jny p99luon ^ 

EA^?4^ r su^r orM, ° 1 ' u 

thJjlffltamlW'. AnJ*^M , rtce 1> re- 
aardlno tho, methods of sppitca- 
tjcln should bn obtained from 
■he Bscreuty'-Qencrol, . Assocla- 

80U,n 

oMsrm. c,o>Q ,n 24Ui 


AUSTRALIA 

(Language Curriculum Studies} 


qn dovotop 
managomon 


ip raseatcii and a 


■CWstno Alla:. applUmllons 
do so on si Oe tuber lvlp.' • , 

Further information, can be 
obtained fronv 1 the Academlo 
Bocrrtary; University dI New 

k w L?ii?r fc ‘ * 9J *- 


.. Further lrfonn?llatJ about 
tfnfwr- 

■ 


nsrasgSB i 

(ho See rotary. 
■ lion of Comm 



.Sf”?§'v,#a"Ba5 

- study .leave, travel^ 




M dlilonal inform^llo . 
latlun fcitnw are a valla 
worn tho Association of Com 
WfinwcaUh _ un I verst lie* 


AUSTRALIA 

JAMES COOK UNIVERSITY 
OF NORTH aUELNSUlND 

. LECTunCII, SENIOII 
LCCTUREH IN tnijCAflONAL 
PSYUHOLCtlY 

{ The auccossful anptirant will 
I'h.O.or i(| in valent In 
iilucnnonal I'^ycliulonv with 
toachinq and rutr.i r* n mterc ua 
In niuilils anil |irii,,.iplra or 
ivacUUtg end In-drueuan m.u . 
Iiiunanlallc nioilnis, Inrui-m iiiim 
prucixstnu ntoddi. iv-baviiiurm 
ji-nmliig idoiIl-is, am ml intcr- 
acilun inodol*,. Adrtnlonal 
trdCnlng anil ruHrurth inU-rLSti 
in ono or Inr following wuuld 
be an advantage. Quidcd srlf 
uwtlyaU, interaction onntyals, 
oreup processes, grnup dyn- 
(itniea, uu, dance and coiinsct- 
31 no . personality tlicoik-a and 
d«vola|iinom. the sur.rnfnt 
nppllcuni shautd havo had seino 
experience in teaching al rlllicr 
tlio. primary nr aocoml.iry level 
uitd mutt hnve a tenunUincnt 
lo leachcr education. 

~ .Halnry_ ratines: Lvrlurur. 

SAil.Bflfl to SAll.fil.'V! Senior 
Lecturer, iAIft.'ifi.V lo 
SA18,nu,. A lucnlliy allow- 
nnco of SAI-l'A per annum (or 
a nxnmod male or «,.V71 nor 
annum for a slnijla uppaluiri) I* 
also payabln. 

Information an randltlons af 
appointment and auuilcoilun 
procoriure jv.sllatale from tho 
Association of Commonwealth 
Universities lAiiptai. V, Uor- 
opf 8 l uar01 Lomion WCtil 

ht ApDljcaiian8 close a.Ul» Octo- 


AUSTRALIA 

MONASH UNIVEnailY 
MELBOURNE 

FACULTY OF LAW ' 




uiqrly well 
» cor appo. 


Invited, for 
ola of Lec- 
and tutors 
allfled can- 


lurer msy be appointed at the 
I?*?.., . Senior, Lecturer. ■ 

u * m * y he made for 


BBT annum- with superannua- 
ggni .^Tuior, SAH.UBa io 
SAV.ada per annum. TTavat- 
lUtB end removal allowance: re. 
patrtalion: temporary homing: 
study leave for tanuro oopelnt- 
ntenla only. 

Information and application 

procedure Available from lh« 

Academic Real&tnir. Monash 
university, WBlIlngton Road. 
Clayton, Vlctona 3iue. Am- 
trails, or the aecreiary-Conoral, 
Association qf Commonweal th 
Unlveraitiss 7 Apple. Opr. 

onion tVCIH OPP 
wui dqialls of 

K search activities 
E. Allan. Doan 
tf qf Law. Inthe 
uni-Liguv, otasma tUia: 31*1 
Oetobor. ±970. Tho university 
reserves the right la make no 
jipfioinUnerU or ta appoint by 


¥ nlv«rsltlei 
dan SquBTQ. I 
EnquLiiem a 
couraea and 
to ProfoSHor 
of the Facu) 
University, t 
Octuber, 191 
reserves the 


AUSTRALIA . ..... 

MICROSCOPE UNIT 

The University invites aopli- 
callons_ for lho_ imsiupn ol 
Sontor TcchnUol nr liver for Iho - 
newlu trocar tij Electron Micro- 
scope Unit la bo eguinned 
with an Elmlalop 103 Trans- 
mission Electron Microscope 
and an .Autoscan Stapninn 
ElcrCIron Mlcroscopo.. ADPlI- 
cania should itave. quaildcailoni 
In one of the fields of c*o- . 
Ipov- Meiallurgy. Chcmiwv or 

K ulolofllcai Sciences -and nine 
rmal iralninq. and practical 
Dvrlcnca In Eiecirontoi. Ex- 
perience In rlpciron ■ mlncrq. 
acoev and x-rgy itch n tours 7a 
al» neceaaary. It It vnvtiAecd 
the, Iho successful a pel lean I 
will receive comni-ctieniWn 
braining in Uoimanv from sit- 
meua- 


. Cb.mm one Inn salary accnrd- 
tn9. to nuailflNiigna ami us- 

ftAjo.nni io 
SAIL, 476 err annum i plus n, 
locality _ allow anen or 9 AA.no 

is. 'SPW.PW 

lor a single nDDolnteo. 


from . Aasocutign of Cpmnion- 
wpallji ynlverjltUit .(Aonls.i, 
Vontfois 

. Apnjlcallahs: rinse JO-tWie-- 
her. 107q. 
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Universities 

continued 


BF.LFAST 

nn* nin-'-iri* iiHivrnairv . 
ti:':ii'iu:*;iiii' iNuocioujnv 
lli.l l .\1liv.i..ill or SOCIAL 
teMJJMKS 

Armllc i linns art* Invito; I lop 
Hi" i.oii or i.t:crum:H m 
MO:.iVL liiunin. tonablu Irom 
111 .IPTinary. l'»7<i. A)l|lll«olll» 
shnul i ImV'* a guud flrM cJctiroo 
In snilolopy. v/Hli research and 
imLiilnp Bkiiprlencu. A ii Inter* 
<■*1 In deviance would ho. an 
advjnWflu initial placing, 
whirl i will doiiandl on export- 
one* ana qualifications. will bo 
rendu at ono »( llio Oral three 
pain u on the sc»Ie (under re- 
vlr-.v i for wtiirora: E3.778. 
ca.'JBa, es.iM rising to 
4M.U3D with coni rlbutory non- 
•Jan tlahu under Dm VSSU/ 
liHS. The appointment will bo 
»uiil"d to a period of proba- 
tion of up to lliroo years In 
duration. Assistance with ra* 
muvji uxfienscs is available. 

Applications should ha ro- 
cclvod by 17th Oclober. 

! urtlior narliculars may bo ob- 
tained irom Ihe Mt-raonnol Olfl- 
ier, -llio Qiiuan'a Unlveriiiy or 
Jfiili.nl. BIT INN- Norinoru 
Ireland. iHHist quota Rar, 
v<t rues). 


BELFAST 

THE QUEENS UNIVEItStrY 
OF DELTAST 

DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL 

HEALTH 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


BOTSWANA, LESOTHO 
Slid SWAZILAND 

Tiir uNiviiRStrv 

Ap.illr.n ions .i»ft luillad Tor 
I ha iioflt ol SBNIOII l-Ur:- 
runcii i.Et:i<JRi;R / assis- 
tant l.dClunEIl In HISTORY- 

Hoi-v.Msia. Applicants should 


II- A (Hobs- may be aCirn rouble. 
Snor Mil -H In I 111 lory or Nns-lli, 
L.n.. V.'CrSI and Crii fra | Afr'ra : 
IILAiory ol MnJ'jin Huiauu. 
China. Hiljsld. H.M.A.. Mlddld 
E.i3i. Ernnamtc lllslury, rtfrl- 
lan Praia* t'orv and any s|ii-c'iil- 
Ixi 1 1 oil oili or than Sniiiliorn 

AR :.i will ba pri'Torreil. Tho 
anirulKniom will lie on iicnna- 

[ iriai and i.ensianablo to mis or 
oi I In ilto-l prrljda. normally for 
two years hi lha tirti lii:[nnci>. 
ran cm a tile by mutual consent. 
"I ha apnulntvi) will ha o*:ne;<ud 
in siarl In Jjnunry. 1976. or 
August, 1070 hn dor special cir- 
cuit man cca. 

Salary Scale : Senior Lecturer 
ItA.noA to nii.J24 per annum. 
Lecturer R.3.U2 l to T13..576 nor 
annum. Assistant Lecturer 
R2.74& lo R^.348 per annum 
f El Starling equals RL.OOi. 
Hie nrlttsii CnvtnunanL may 
aunploni'jui eaUrlos In range 
EAR* to El. Ian por annum 
tBiorUng i for n marrlod ap- 
pointee or r.NIl lo J:3Ce nor 
annum (Siorliiui. rar a alnnto 
appointee In me cpbi of I.oc- 
lur.ir and Senior Lecturer i nor- 
mally frog or ir.-i. SuunIo- 
mania lion rales r-ir Assistant 
Laclunra aro under tunaidam- 
lioii. Holiday visit 
motl leal alhnvances. oilurallnn 
allowances acctniiiiiodailoii ai 
reasonable rrntals. biennial 
leave. 

Doinlleil npi -II cal Ians (2 
coalasi Including a curriculum 
VllJfl nnd naming Hires rclnrocs 
should bo lor warded by airmail 
not lol-ir then 33nd Oclober. 
1973, to Senior Assistant neats 
trar lApnolnlmenisi. University 
" naiaiyjpj. I.esnllio and Swa- 
Ionia, loaolho. Africa 


AniillcalloM ora Uiviiatf from shm/ilt'^aiM* cony U |o 

oinrtrlial enatneari IlHdP-IInlVOISllr Council* llS/'J? 

aclencas. _«loctrlcal engineer* Taltnnhmn Ciihti ltn.nl. I.nnrtnn 


Ina. iwycti'jlDoy or coiriiiuicr 
aci.'iico rnr Hie pull or resiurclt 
niklsl ml in the Uap.irtinoiil of 
Mi-mn! Hr.ilin. llio post is Ion- 
tible Inlllallv for u pcrlud of 
one vi-.tr. hui H may bo.ro; 
RDWt-d for a fnrtltor parlort of 
two year*. 

*iin' work tnvolvs )<arlfclpn- 
llun til anvtT.il p.-.w-ardi nro- 
Jerts ionp-mltig llio rucorillitg 
anti coninuier analysis or elec- 
tric i 1 ilgnala from Iho brain 
(apr, in jug oils and . ovonl ra- 
Intoili m human subjects- Tha 
pro let Is will Involve liaison 
with sevarsl clinical . nouro- 
nhysioiogy uni is in London. 
Previous svperlonco in Uio field 
U il nil ruble but not rasontlal. 
'train I no In Iho rucordlng ana 
data pTocnsilno tochnlquea used 
will be iirovidnd If necessary. 

a.ilsry bcsIq Is E3.370 to 
C3.1W4 (under rsvlswi : Initial 
piuvino on this scale. wilt no- 
peutl nn ago and qualU lent Ions. 

Applications, giving names 


BIRMINGHAM 

’• TUB UNIVEHSTTV -. 

DEPARTMENT PF MODERN 
HISfOKV 

Apnllc.illana are invited for 
hail-limit I F i ;i tlitbsntiH in 
jpern nnrnsH history, 
for Hi re o years In Iho first In- 
stance, from l November. 
1073. or as agon . ns nossibti 
tneie-illor. Candidates aha 


l November 

agon , ns nossibti 

ihcio-ifler. Candidates aho 
have apodal knawlodn 
sisiennfh ana seventeenth con 
‘■■rim. out bo Bbia la pro 
o. aaiioral tutorial asststan 
Iho elBnloantn ana « 

" centuries as wa 


_ salary 
qf scale . .. 

7 under ravblani . ulus t 

halo payments and appennnua 
uon. . 

_ AdbIIcuIoiu falx co Meal. 

K%W£7 M «5r. mt 


' Asa tsl an 1 7 (A) I 

jb. TOsciffiSi 
i-'s.'s 


BOTSWANA, LESOTHO 
AND SWAZILAND > 

the' uniybrsity 


accountm. . 
lovel of A._ 
must have Jib 

Ileal dx perl or 


Icatlan of tES 
. CandldatH 
fnelepi pne- 
to work trn 


jnent may suppisment 

W«u|!W7E!U!i 

Uutory for appolntoo on Per* 
auenl terra* of service. 
•Hvp per cent Graiuiiy 
rt isnn RrominimmE la 



. ’ BRISTOL ; _ 

. ; ITIC V'NlYunSlTY] 

crrAijf op bdu cation 

i 1 * 10 . WBI versljy nmunisd ' 


’I'minnhiiTu Cuun I lord, l.ondon 
W 1 P ODT. Furlher purllculars 
m-iv lie uhlsinril from olihor 
address 


nUNDEF. 

. Till: IJNIVKirsirV 
A|>|illc.tilons -ire itivlied for 

l>OSinOCi( 1 liAI. lirSCARCH 

ASsiai'ANmiiP 


In Nunioricjl Amilysls, tenable 
for two years. Is uva liable In 
Iho Mn Hi ema lies Dcrar Intent of 


Uio University or Dundee. This 
la in couneciloii ivlili an SUC 
Bupiiorlcil pra|ac I Into an 
analysis of canvargnnea ol 
Lsnranae Multiplier Penally 
Functions under Dr R. I tot- 
chsr. 

Salary in ihe range £2. HR 
(a CJ.'IIS: I'nlvei-illToB Super- 
annuation Scheme. 

Applications. inUuillny eurrl- 
culum vl In a and the name, of 
two ralureoe. slioulri be sent 
by Dili October to 'lim Sor ro- 
tary. Ulilversllv u I Dundee, 
Diindnn no I 4HN. Irom whom 
furLlier p.irilcul.iis can be ob- 
tained. 

I'Lcase quote reference EsI/ 
RJ.TUlS. 


LONDON 
lllC UNIVERSITV 
CIIEI3C1 COLLEGE 

ASSISTAN r ACADEMIC 
REOISrRAR 

Appllcnllons aro Invited To r 
this Opliotnlmenl. . Thl 


nfiglilrsr's uayunmonk- .... 
Asilsiant Acaacmle nonlslrar 
will be responsible jar tha Cnn- 


n.». , roglstration 
■vmrda. record l and ... 

aqa will act as secretary to rer- 
r Cellsgo commit l m*. 

'MaTVnS "«?• 

Sn r >rrSc^° ,,,C0 


Edacatl 

automaloL 

iu .be an advantage, 

rain i naUnnai seals 


a hy eaia i t 


-per . annum plus S. 
allnwaace and EB3. 
ynlonts. FutUier 


Oclober; 

'.hWoTi 


From 

U«pY Lb'ndSnJ 

Closlog date ,or ncemr 
Rons loth Oeighof 


MANCHESTER . 

THE UNIVERSITY 

STAFF TUtOH IN ECONOMICS 


for 

and or- 


. ftafTiS? J7 

an Exira-Mu 


HtaiTli lea H ora° aqd* "lea chTna'^a'^ 

■ vnilrifSra « C, vJ n P ofofombly 

i*R"I?neo i»l Adurt Education. 

■ I" AnnHed Econo 

mlci houM be Bzii>E*ODrlaco. 

•Vi-WMltulan and 
n ramta. iroiutasbls by 
" i front lha IteoQ* . 
Viagralti-, htanchej- 

quolt reference* 


• 1 new Zealand; . .r 1 

UNIVLORITS'-OF AUCKLAND 
. LfeCTLf R ERIt y» IN. GERMAN '• 


|pj* 1" aoih-cfniury _ 

SOTIFvBIS bs 

YW jMj- .jNil 


THE UNIVER 8 ITV 
DEPARTMGgr^Or^OCIOLOilV 

Applies lions aro In v lied from 
suitably quollftod iiononi tor 
appointment (a llio r>oni« nl 

sen ion Lnrninnn and 

LECIUREK 

. Thn successful nppllcaiil will 
So j-.jqiilrad lo caniiu. nee dulv 
from lsi Jfln'inrv. J(i76, orq 
soon an po'alblo thuroallor. 

'Ilia Bni.iry sr.iias aimcnra in 
Ihr- i.asl, ,-irn • Hanlor I.ecluivr. 
nu.ibo by llfliitl la Ru.dtKl h* 
R.130 lo H 11 . 28 U. I.i-clumr 
lh>.3uu by ll.tuu lo K'Miio i n.-r 
annum. 

Tho coiiiinoncliin salary uokh 
will bo uoponae'ii on ms niuli- 
ficoilons and .*or csuarlince of 
lha successful annllcam. In 
addition, nn annual vacjllrm 

K vinos bonus la payable sub- * 
Cl to Treasury reaiil-ulon, 

□plication forms, furlher 

t nrilculars of lha post and In- 
armsllon on ppnsfon, inadicai 
Bid. iisfr bursary, housing loan 
nn subsidy aehoino?, lann 

ona and travolllnq 

expanses on first aupolnini''ii[ 
aro oblnlnsolo tram Ilia naqls 
I nr. University of Natal. Klim 
□flpnjg V Avenue. DnrNm 
4001. ivlili whom .mu lira l Ions, 
on thn prozcrlbDil form. i.iiisI 

S o Inilncd not mior ihan -'.Isi 
c lobar. ih7A. quoling relei 
once Adv. 84.-70. 


NEW ZEALAND 

UNivBRsrrv of auckij\nd 

LrCTURL'SIliP or SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP IN AF1IS 

fCo-ordlnnlor or General 
Studios j 

f Centre for Continuing 
Educnlloni 

S Aphllrallons are Invllad far 
is abovo-manilonad past. Csn- 
ldatea should have p good 
deg mo In Aria, prolorably ivlih 

S n emphasis on Ilia liiirnnnltti-a. 

ama hnawlodao or Innuupne 
machlng wnilliT be an advani- 
- gn. Uoijd current ncsdenik* 
ton ding Is considered to be 
loslrabfe. 

Cnndldulos should also have 
no exiiorlcnco nmt evidence 
ablllly In nrfnilnlur.uian nnd 
some bnowtodqn of llio organ- 
tzallon of academic courses nl 
"nlvcrslly or Blmllnr level 
-onto OKpnrlanco of Adult Edu- 
cation would bo an advantage. 

Il Is eisoniial Ihul candl- 
iob have iho ability la cslab- 
ah nnd maintain gootl worUInn 
rolatlonshhia with acodenik* ami 
admlnlsirntlvo waff In n Uni- 
.veraity aoiilng. 

Balary : LPrliircr. NKS7.861 
rising IO, JBPAiia : Senior W- 
luror NZEIO.OHI rising In 
911,792 — In exceptional cir- 
ciiinslancrs ihls aroln iimv be 
cxlnnocrt la S13.H17. Com- 
manclng ?.iljr.- wlililn lha 
appranrlaia scale will be dvlcr- 
nilnqd In OLCordance wllli 
qualiricBlIons and oMiarlenin. 

Funhor particulars, condi- 
tions nl appointment und appli- 
cation procaduro may be oh- 
from lha Association of 
nwoaUh _ unlveralups 

Vcfft QPl^" 
octae^y M. c,o, ° ao,h 

NIGERIA 

UNIVERSITY or IBADAN 

IBAD j& C ^^s AN0 

ApnllcaiEons are Invliod for 
a — IqlJowmg ^Q^ ^BgNlPR 

inp Hunts shg .. 
ooorsa In Hillary 
ncq In leaching at 
— ySVQl- Ex parlance Jn 

apervlslon of poaignduato 
■a an advanlaga . for 
os aaBklng anpolniine 

Salary acal 

nr. N 

ssES^bsb r-,? 

FSSl 3 0 ' nl * ei 10 


- 

ilea), tnclu™..„ _ 
t.t.stb. 4* hamino S. ra 


-blohor, 1976. 
»s? ,,y ° { 
u Apnllcatils rastdent In UK 

^. c wihi"islete 

nppoUtlmenla may bo 
from plihar addrots. 

i' NIGERIA 

UNH-BRBITY OF . IBADAN 


y 

JS‘ 


NORWICH 

UNivEnsrrv or east 

ANGLIA 

Appllcn linns aro Invited for 
am.o:nlmr,ni as UNIvnnsi13- 
RADIATION PnonrcrlUN 
□rhICER. Slarllny italary will 
iirobsiily be within iho unproKl- 
msia rmiflo C.l.S'JO lo £4.206 
i plus cost of living award i on 
a iulo m alioul Eu.oau. plua 

rssu.uss. 

Annltcjlloni loiio copy only ■ 
glvlnb full porllculars of ago. 
ipialiricalluiu. D^perlouco. to- 
goilior with thn names and 
jddresaea of throo iiersons to 
whom roferviice may be mode, 
should bo lodged wllli Urn 
haiabllslunont Offlcor. Univer- 
sity of Earl Anglia, Norwich 
NR4 71. 1 . not Inter than 13 1 1 1 
Ociofior. 197G. from v.-hani 
funbar parllculnrs may bo 
oblBlnc-d. 


NOTTINGHAM 

THE UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP 
IN EDUCATION 

AppllCDl. ..._ 

ihe pant of Temporary Lee- 
lurer In bducallon fsnaclollslna 
In In -service education l for ana 
year front 1 st January J976. 
fbo appolnlmenl orlsos hom 
Hid socondnionl at Ihe present 

a cluror to a ana-year lellow- 
ilu nnd tho norsan appointed 
will bo ros penal bio for the plan- 
ning and organisation ar Hie 
School's In-3orvlcu Progrnmnic 
In llio area of Ilia llumanllles. 
Ihn work will Includo liaison 
with a number or nlroady well 
aJIahllaliqd WOrlllTlO porllCS Of 


asiBbllaliad working partlas of 
loscliars. co-onprallon wllh 
collcnns and L.E.A.a In lolnl 
acilvllloa and lliaro will bo an 
opportunity lo contrlbulo lo 


lha Advanced Diploma In Edu 
cation caurra. Thera w 
consIdni'Bblo freedom In ihla 

( idsi for Iho person appointed 
o davolop work arising front 
his 'hor particular Iniorosls and 
on lomimeni of n toachor on 
mom would bo con- 
Appllcanls should have 

— . ....tcroals In tho Hold of 

oducollon and leaching oxperl- 
anco wilhln a branch or tha 
Hunianllloa. 

Tho salary will bn on Ilia 
Unlvorsllloi Iccturan scale . 


. Turllior details and nppllra- 
■ lion forms can bo obtained 
from Ihe Hinff Appalnimenls 
Officer. Unlvorslly of Notilna- 


ham. Unlvcnliv Pork, Notllnn- 
ham NOT 2 RH. Closing dala 
201 h Octolior 1978. raf no. 


OXFORD 

THE UNIVERSITY 

RAW LI NS ON AND BOSWORTH 
PnOFL'SSOHSHin OF 
ANGLO-SAXON 

The electors Iniond la nro- 
ccori to an elccilon In Ilia llaw- 
linton oml noswarili Profosaor- 
sliln or Anglo-Saxan which Is 
now vncnni. 

JTho stlnanri of ihe nrqrrssor 
will bo not less limn £R,6fl9 
s year and la under review. 
Further particulars may bo oh 
talneil from lha Raglslrar, Uni 
varsity jOfUcps. w 


S onias i . naming Ihroa rofeVoos. 

ut wllhoul l os tin ionic Is. should 
no recalvod not laler than 24 
Oc Inbar: 197o. 


OXFORD 

HISTORY Or THE 
UNIVERSirY OF OXFORD 

Applications aro Invited for 
U}0 PQSI at MEOmVAL RE- 
BEAnCH ASSISTANT on the 
BlaiojV of tha Only orally of 
Oifora Project, boginnlng as 
Applicants 

should bo graduates with 
rMOfrch oxnarianco in . tha 
rnediovsl naia wlin a special 
prorergnea for research In 
social and economic history. 


5 I cloSor d<lla for applies lions: 


Purlhah_ particulars may be 

from: Tnc Dlrnctor of 


, OXFORD 

NUFFIELD CQLLEOE 
SOCIAL. MOBILITY PROJECT 


mimms 


fc poal Of RESEARCH 
ft to. won with Dr Ka 
for one year on 
or suneya carrttfd 

wvr* 1 

nvolvbs 

and tffotr 'roJsHoniT’ta 
people’s values and interests, 
AppHcanu should have ox 
pnlencs pi computer 



SHEFnELD . 
Ttie-uifivcnsinR 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2697s 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA - ST. ANDREWS ’ 

™ c wwwv' 

Applications are Invllad for * D ® Pj ' R ’ rMEN r OI PHYSIOLOGY, 
the iiosl Of LECTURER In Aiinllcnllnn, nrn ^ 

GEOGRAPHY, commencing July LB CVi JllLHIlii* m . 

1970. Candidates with n prl- MEN 1- Ol HiiYairii r>r?i PAm ^ 

mary tnlHVJl In minsheu and fort-ncc will U.i given mV. ‘^"* 

with previous osporlence In dales who ha-.-n aomn 

davelojilng couiilrles V.-UI ho peat -doctoral Oxnard- 5 ' *' ,J “I 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

THE UNIVERSirY 

. Pori Moresby i 

. Appllcailon* are invllad for 
the post or LECrURbll In 
GEOGRAPHY, commencing July 
197o. Candidates with n pri- 
mary inicroal In ir.in'iioii ami 
wllli previous osporlence In 
davelojilng countries v.-m ha 
prefan ad. Candldnt.'s wllli 
Inlei-oulo and ba<:I:grouiid In 
roplonnl planning. regional 
science, apallul nnal.vjli, or a 
regional specInMiy will also bo 
consldorcd. Tli» appolnl'o may 
bo required lo take pail In pro- 
gr Jinnies of Iniordlaclnllnory 
teaching wilhln llie Aria 
Kacully, Including parilelpallan 
in Ihe leaching of a Founda- 
tion Year course In Social 
Science- 

Salary : K9.403-K12.90B per 
annum ifil starling equal 
Kl.'j-li. In addition, an allow- 
ance or K 1.500 por nnnuni If 
single la nayaL-lo. An extra 
h* l .000 MatTiaao Allowance 
ana KlfJu per child. Child 
Allowjnca may also be payable. 

Applies liana. In duplknto. 
should Includo a curriculum 
vlua and namlna Ihioo refer- 
ees, a recent small '* 

and an Indication i 
starling date. Conditions In- 
clude provision of housing, 
study laavo, annual leave fares 
and FSSU supDrannuollon. In 
some cases It may ba passible 
to make an appolnlmenl on 
secondment. 

Turihor details and (he con- 
ditions or appointment are 
available front tho Socralary. 

E .O. Do.-: 4020. Uhl vers 11 y. 

jiiuq Now Guinea, with whom 
anpHcatlcins close on 3lal 
October. 1973. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

UNIVERSITY OF TIIE 
IV mVAT&nsn AN D 
Johannesburg 

PERFORMING ARTS CENTHC 
RESIDENT DIRECTOR 

Applications aro Irtvllcd for 
appolnunonl lo tha above post 
In Lha Unlvorslly's pr^ ioaod 
new Porformlnn ii^rTIoniro. 
Appllcania should havo iluaiiT- 
cai ax perl one o of soma distinc- 
tion as a director cither in 
drama or opera. Some oxperl- 
onco in teaching dramatic art. 
music or ballal at university 
lovel would ho a recommenda- 
tion. 

Dulles: Tho Resident Direc- 
tor will bo closely Involved In 
the planning and munanonmnt 
of lha now theatre. Il Is anti- 
cipated that iho succassful 
applicant will also contribute lo 
the existing coursoa In drama- 
tic art. 

Salary: Tho apuolntmcnl will 
ba at professorial level wllh a 
anlory which will bo delor- 
mlnad according lo experience 
and qualifications. 

Intending applicants should 
__Mln tho mrormullan shont re- 
lating to ill Ls post. Tho policy 
of ihe University la nol to 
discriminate In llio anpolnlmeni 
of staff or thn salocllon or stu- 
dents on ilia around or sex. 
raiiqion. race. colour or 
national orinln. Furlher por- 
llcijlars ratal Ina to llils nollry 
and ihe oxlont lo which II can 
bo ImploinpniaU tn practice ore 
included In lha informellnn 
sheet which should be oblalnoil 
from tha London Ronrosijnin- 
ilvc, Unlvorsllv bl iho WH- 
wamrsrand. Chlchoalor Ho 

V.C.T. 

Closing dale far applications: 
Oclober 31. 1973. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

„„ FLINDERS UNlVrilSn Y 

3QHOOL ^,eTO^ ma4ical 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

i aro Invllad from 
M led applicants fo 
Fellowsrilii Lonqbl 
ol or Malhcmal 

loarcli Polli 

- .., .— Hlallj/ for ono 

yaar but acpllcallon may b 
made For a further yoar. Aopll 
cania should possess a Ph.D. 
degrao or bo ntarjo comulotlng 
work for ■ ph.D. degrao or 
hav« hod rn levant rosea roll 
oxnorlonco. 

Tho appointment will bo 
mado according to qualifies 

wiii fi.x ssfot i a ■ 

— -SlTl. 638 a year, 
wl'h a Ph.D. _wlll normal 
mqlntsd on the third atop 

as q contribution towards thn 
il coats of Ihe Follow onU 
lapondants In Tokina up llio 

ncq Si 
'oflawshlo 

tjK'n^t 

of Jn 


I holder or 
a in ooara- 
..ntonded to 

I tho next 

ol «e |5 

ar fkV aSool 'may " Ka ‘ broadly 
classified as: probability, staiis- 
itca, stochastic processes, 
ar aclonce, numorlcal 
Optra lions research, 
alga bra, group theory 
analysis, ficomotry, 

iSfeSilW. 1 IM5W4 

matlon an the. research acfl 
a a of ui 
ollawship . _ 

■om Profosior. G 
Appilcailons, 
arsonol do‘ ** 


. The 

Indore li 

Ausiralla, lie dforfT Park. "EA - .' 
8043. by 30 Novomber. 1978. 


SURREY 
‘ THE UNIVERSITY 

DEM xte MBiT '. 

Applications aro 
ve posts fr 
i oxpar 
nal or . 
ampotonco 


pool- doc torai cxpnrlorcn V ni '. 1 
are intiltcallv qunlifhm °S V 1 "* 

K&ra£ u ""C s £S s TS 

„ A'lpLcjnom i -j copies 

tS„ ,r, 9, WUlimonii OiliceVnl 

?.? & 'TO 

Msr "* r,,ci “ n " 3 


TA3MANIA 

THE UNIVERSDY 
FACULTY OF MEDICIRS 

Appilcailons are invllad for 
}{J° abovo mouUonod noil in 
HrnilHn |,ar,rnEnl ° [ 

CjUrroni salary scale, 

& vc uror SA11.068 laSlS.fiiA: 
M n , r . d Lecturer 918.964 to 

SJsffifc- wft my'ssrs !h r 

S B otswwHbS 

1x1 auppiomoniodby 
a loading or aoulvaleni rlatu 
eommcnauraio with lha asiSat 
“'clinical involvamoni. 1 
Candidates must hove export- 
S'.CO In general practlca. other 
desirable quallflcallons Includi 
oxporlonco In tho teaching 
general practice, cxpuriwica 
health aorvlca rosoarch. an 
training In opldomtology. 

Furlhqr parili ' 
of oppolntmonl 
forms 

ola Mon of Comm 
vorsitloa ( Apple 
Square, London. 

Oc!o'bVr;i973. 


WARWICK 

THE UN1VEK9UV 

PROFESSORSHIP IN 

°^^m i «?R NAL 



Ilea Hons are Invliod for a 

. rofossorshlp In Oraanua- 

llonal Bohavlour In the school 

S t Industrial and Bi'Mirsi 
ludlos lenabla Irani an nil) 
dale to bo agrood wllh Ihr 
SUccosaful candidate. Salary In 
the profDMorla! range imlM; 
mum £7,801 n.a. plus Ihrcihold 
pavnionla under ravlewi. 

Funhor particulars may bt 
obmirod from tho AcsdooiK 
Rcglsirar, UnlvoialLy or War- 
wick, Coventry CW 7AL, 11 
whom appllcailona t3 codisi 
naming lliroo raforoes. 
bo sl'iu by 3 1st October 
piojsq quote Rof. No. £ 

THE ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMONWEALTH 
UNIVERSITIES 
COMMONWEALTH SCHOLARSHIP 
AND FELLOWSHIP PLAN 
Applications aro Invited lor 
Commonwealth gihohrsnini 
lenable In Australia and Nr* 
Zealand from March. 1977 rar. 
by arrungomonl. lalo lf'76< 

E nd In Canada. Ghana, llqng- 
ong, indls, Jamaica, Malay- 
■ia xiiort-ia Sfi Lanka ana 
nnd Tobago Irani 

“”+Rob 8 awards aro InlanJod , 
ror nrogramnies of poilgridu- 
Ho study or rosoarch normsliy. 
or two acsdonilc years and . 
lading lo a higher tfagrea or 
mliar quslllic&llon. Emala- 
enta cover return , lan>. 
ios. malntenrtnco and olnir 
ailowancos, . . . * 

Prospective candldalss. wM 
should bo under S3 jrwxs « 
go and U.K. nationals tor 
Ihrr Commonwoallh dUfMSl 
- permanently resident In Brllam. , . 
may obtain lurlhor . P*fi ,cu r 
Iqrs and application foms 

'hln Commission .lnlhs uflltw • 
Inndom, Auqclsllon ol Cam--- 
lonwoallh Unlyarsltlea, IS 

for tho awards of up fo Ih£«* 
coun trios m^ 

coii n tries fn^whlch^mw ■»" 
Interest od, 

WARWICK ■ 

TUB UNlVERStn’ 
RESEARCH FBLLO«^HE- M 


m 

Those awards a, 
for programmes of 


RESEARCH FBLLQWaK 
I'HEORETICAL PllYS 


undoriako thaoroUcal rto 
tho transport Behavloor.fa^ 
irons and polarona iiraew? 
10 quantizing eloeirlo 

rrf' il s?r 

sllowshlo la suppvlo 
clenco Reaesrch C< 
lona^la fgr^ a PjH 

IB 


vltaa and IW.. l jfSK n iK- 

cMrynMiJa?:. 




f'ro&taor 1 non. & Moni! 

ra. r 


liiuvereities 

cofitinued 


ratinn. Pronruiumca aro of- 
jHfil In Wnrtfl LIK-raiiiro nnd 
ntfrarv ItlPorv and Cnimuuul. 


rilhm Riuilloa I Iiii liiiiinn lha 
BiMrtia nnd popular urts na well 
m llnpulsilrs. rommunlrailon 
lh« niv. rtc. i flMils nol iradl- 
tionafly fought in Auslrullan 
•JS* SESJJJJ : nud In Earn Aslan 
ant Rptiihnuti Aslun studies In- 
iluiiinq ihe Malay nnd Chinosa 
humiagi'S. - In nil arena, 
rr.iphnala Is plnrrd on con- 
Kinpiin.il Ml y nnd rt-lovunco lo 
Mu's world, 

U'f lU^SHIP senior 
, linruREsmp in 
EUU77IFAST ^AHIAN MODERN 

(Rof. EN. 03101 

Apntb-nnis should have n 
i).i^l fc ' lrku J ound ‘ n Ihe Social 
ta oSSSZ ®n rt a apeL'In 1 interest 
, A®ln 11 nioilorn hia- 
""fX ** n, l Bpllllcs. Prefersncon 
* L l»" ghron to npnlirnni* 
SS: M Mtch nxprrh-nco In 
ta .P nl 1 . 0 i e 01 “ip maln- 
bnd Ruiilhrnst Aslan rounirlea,- 
■n.i S?".". In , Mc-lotv 

5 Mb 2 b|r,. Wfc “ , “ ,IOn " alao 

U W"L "RUM : _ .Let I or er. 

Sf -ps 

a a, - —iw 

s&gg ftBs - 

familv r« mn fr, d . oopendent 
I* »n^»552 1-3 n S PPHMnq- 

« 8 ieS 5 : a pur - 

s*(s llP or M !j , ?taIi^ T ' vo cpmplslo 
rcEnoAiMPA apecla. 

R>:Sa"™Si 
gagSSiJ sy 

■Min o?“u,SS ifn'si . nnd 

h a aS 



•?«ta th. r S w aho li Id be 


^ytecfcnics 


UbrariRnghlp 

S&ttGradfi;; 

l ' - ea up . 

“'Bats' should ij B Urofes) !-. 

, J»5l? - L '?ndt)n 

“htainahie > . 

u 1 Thw ft ?w !? htaen t ' 

:■ 

1 

- ■ i-W-j.- 1 ' » '■ v ■ 

■k a*’ * r - ! • * •* . ' 

'• 1 1 

'i V. 


KIINIGSTONI POLTTECHWIIC. 

$clhoo »8 of Sociology 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

MUHOUCH UNIVERSITY 

Ktrih 

Murdoch 1 iniverally, U'eit- 

ern Austral in ’a seronil uulver- 
Slly, admitted lla flrat sludania 
in February, l'i7£L Thn um- 
v 01 ally is comm lilfd lo taking 
A fresh apprOBtli to hlghor 
rdursllon. wllh Uie goal of 
lespendhiH dlrcuiy in ihe 
{cnrllUous and iioerfa of (he 
inis rwrpilaUi century. | his 
Is isllrclvd in admission poll- 
rlts. organ Iru I Iona I slruciiirna, 
nioyraromM of study, philo- 
topnlti of tni thing and re- 
rruitmsnt of atari. Tho unl- 
vcully is orgnnUrd ou a 
ay*lrHi or schools of study. 
With the chairman or each 
school having both academic 
wmI administrative rcaponel- 
bitliy. 

AppUrallnna are Invited from - 
suitably qualified persons rnr 
Ihe folluwlna position which 
Is lo be taken up in Jnnu.irv.- 
l'iV 6 , or as soon Ihi-i caller 
as possible. 

OCHDflL OF HUMAN 
COMM UN If :A DON 
chairman : 

Pnrfnrsur J. D. frorisham 

Tho Schml of Human Com* 
munlcathm alms 10 rvlaio the 
main cainmunlrallve illscliiilncs 
In h way lhal brings new In- 
sight Into Ihe Inrrntiinnlv 
roinplfiX priiblcma of ccmiiniinl- 


IN SOCIAL WORK 


and Socia | Ch So la n co" ' "aeehino “ilTanoo ?? 0 eouf>M ln Sociplnoy 
iutor 10 ipach nn RSJW S’ ° u , " Pp ., nl «cond aortal wo,£ 
Applicants muai be qosllltedlri corfoi ("Muro eniianlf. 
enea ol work in ihe^obat^n sBrvfoe • fh * 1 l, !? ul ? h * ,ve *H*Krl- 

z; 0 .; 

Road. Kingston upon Themes KTI^EE OI MB ^ee 0 * ^ ' Pi,n,h! ' n 


BELFAST 

UtaiF-H t.&l.LtME 

mE W 

FACULTY CU fifJfiNCB 


bioumucal 

AND bAKTII SCIENCES 


LBCTURKFI || — mor-IIEMISTRY 

Ahollmms ahoulil he qumi- 
bk-hru.fol,. he carJablo 
fi, •*. l “ n benernl blot hem Is- 
. nnU unhim! rihvAloloav. 
fotm ,p<It '"'IM InleRBl or 
Jiuiuliii dHiiiff \n fuiwmnloav-' 

RSi^H. 5 Sff 2 "" ,MPV w ,nkro - 

^Vxo^,t c ' urtr "~ 

.. ' , l ,n PolyiN-linK- oi. uptr* a 
si-uil.ruiu] n oali ton on o 1 14 
■«.TC r aim niu over look I nil Ihe 
aro n| Juiilaiialoivii, nlcji- 
ont und fiulci rcajd.-nilnl 
ruerc te d st-hniiip or u,slsl> 
niii-e with rnmr.VAl i.xiwnsva. 


nllfMllon forma which inusl bo 
rr.|uiniiil bv lSlli CVInhor mm 
b" rtbislncil hv Kfophonlnn 
Whll.Mbtmv iih ihj , i>xli-n*lon 
r-r hv wrlllna lo ITia 
Ksldbllshmonl uifli «t. Uisler 
tViUpiie. "Ihe Nupiln-rn trf land 

Ksttisssftboy b. 


HATFIELD 

THE FftLYTELIINIO 

LECILIRER II IN SOC.IAL 
WORK 

iRcadvunlBemc.ntt 

•si' jra su .-ss 

Social Wort, Oml on of a four- 

S ^r.«?S. 'our-e ,n Applied 
□clfll Siujllrs. ihr success- 
rol randlrtale wlio mny be 
druwn from nny bfauch of 


eorlal wort will te a mmn- 
?J? r . * llwW group of live 

Pdr lal work lecturers, all nf 


ybLm have Iho opuoriunllv to 
Ihelr own teach Inn In- 
trroaia. Besearch. ronsuil- 
P| hf ‘ , ‘ kinds nr ioii- 

KirVT lt,n,8L - 1 

Inrormal niiiuli-les about 

J9“JL br relstsd to qualiflra- 
Hona and eaperlcince. 

- Aunllcsilon form and Ihn 
war (IHnllj from ihe Sfslflnq 

fcte ^ ,np , 8 o 

field. Herts I ALIO 9A B. or 
IMeedicni list {fold 38100 exi. 
Jjav. Closing flair. lPih Octo- 
p least quote refen-nca 


MANCHESTER 

MANCHESTER' POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF FINE AI1T. 
A '230 SENIOR LECTURER . 

for three 
will be 



A/a31 

' *png [qr two-dlm eheiona I end 
wort' • ,er •l , roe-ulraenakiiTaT 

~ M J. 0 * 11 be b 80 otr 
cent Senior Ltrlor*.r appoinf- 
mcni. Initially made for one 
year but wllh the possibility 
M nnnual. renewal to a maxft 
mum of three ycare. 

for further narm-ulare 
!wUd» farm, inpluinabl 
Clober. IW8) please sen 
Irnssen envelope msr- 


ca nuidbc 


iruhoslep H 


le refer- 
etrnttry^ 

qrvcheslcr, , 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 

WE POLYTECHNIC 

hCaD OF DEPARTMENT QF 
UECKtRAPHY A-8COIOI39V. 


rmiOnie nr 

iprnauonai 


noet hear been created 
iltH the, two new. dcr- 
li nr Humwnlltes an 


ft 

use re o in 


cully ,0.. 
lonoura 


In qaogratihV Is now 
Ung find an Honours In 

marl 

loucihber, 1978. . It la tx- 
. . . «T ■ that- exoaneton Will 
rtvontuAllv siuble Utn irmllon 
— riepartincnfs taeud' 


n 

» nr?»o~ fWi J n l 


. cariime are invltort from 
randiiintoa with •; anprouriale 
qudllriwitlCinB. r iniffllr* and. 
iMthlnlg oXBiYlfthir. bill wir. 

pi 

, ^ Anp|lcBN 6 n fnima hnd' fur* . 

.llisr -imksbn. nud, tr ob 4 


*:• OcHim- ut bon » nip oc.ouirie 
1 lo- ►uHtmtuI ibiinll- Hide nr* 
1,1 ? ? fini.hpx .txjr-, , 


MANCHESTER 

MANCHKS 1 LH POI.Y ■ Kr IIN1C 

DKPAlnMKNr Ol API'IILD 
Ct IMMUNITY SluBlLS 

'5! 

Aimlkanls nhoulri novsess 
f^Oemic uuullflre tir.no in 
“ n K *-r Ih p b^hfi via ural n.iencna 
515S > ,.;5p' J, 4 li'ivv had round 
prarileol fxnrriDUip i.f vouih 

. a.iary, Srnjea: . I.erluur ll, 
J-.V--7 f lo CB. l'-.i i wllh pi.ii- 
jibio sijbseuuuni inuisfi-r ir, iho 
Senior Lcrliinr hc.iIpi. 

s o S o 5 i or J-yiun-r. w.im )0 
L-V-flfi ilriiri to £<1.417. 

Tor furllM-r r>.-,rllriilnrs nnd 
Bpr.lkiillnn (r.nn .rnlurruible by 
111 ULTiibi-r. I'-Yrt > . ideiLoe *nnu 
a Oflf-a.lilrrosi-ri c-nvc-inuv 
Miurknil - fj,/ 1 r,7 in ihn 
Si-rroinrv. Mam h»oi<r >>c.| V - 


__ , , . Pilin' 

lurlhor iMrik-nlatH »inrl 


o'Tihinnr, Mrinr m^li r >>u|v- 
irrlinh-. I.nvii-r tirinonil Slrr.rt, 
M»n. h rater. MIA liilX. 


NORTH LAST LONDON 
THE PtllYimiNIC 
ASSISTANT KL<.18II<AR 

(£4,fiflh 1 C C4.31hi 

_ *Pt , 1 J c '® ,l l» ahniilil know what 
rrnfnssiptul ncHilrmlc :idmln|- 
alrullon means unit umlarmand 

fiVKlSS aUu “ n,s and 

^«|®ouree W ?,XnY,lJ{ l nS: 

r-n^. p iH w, . an “ Msilsnu. 




. poll t lr.a , :■ ■m.yuvnmc 

should be ur.idu- 
■LW “ r iqulvalr-nl pi(.|rmbly 
wllh Sun id raperlcnre. V 

r,| ' 'ISTlZ Tubgi-s irom 

Scfi3U! a W ■ M ‘ , ppr nnBum 

furtUnr nn H^ P fl ll “ ,1 ! 0h fo,m end 

h. Join n PlM*e I ni.lHCt 

jjff : P *^n P £tfr nn U 0 'V,i, 
KS'Vfei !W ,UI ' ,,-i - 

mta“* ,bb dslp: 14 Otiober, 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 

THE POLYTECHNIC 

•"‘lS'fa 3,0. 


Leciurnr 
tori t. 


SHEFFIELD 

7NE POLYTECHNIC 

,“HSW 

T P Ihj BDpHrpllen nf 

«g «& TESrhU 


“JftldevV'thl^"^ 


bO flKFS 


raleroro and* u n c 1 1 oif r#4 ». . 

SS A^nT" 

■HvSmZISi “Vriema imr ortl 

asgsfi 1 e«r. Smm,p 

•ms 

riMH F^V*n»»< > l f^Hcir. 

B%f & Jfe e£** 

SHEFFIELD "■ 

THE POLY l-EUHNIC 

URHNI 

' PUnlClPAL LECIVHER or 
erNHOTI LECYllRKB £r Phff 

Mrr*B R 11 ln (ifONO- 

.^.Thr- NiWl anpolrtled ■ will 

JfiSL TJ" i- ,ll ir ,n »i n "9- ,r « m 

rnqaqed in h-arhinn jnur (i-urve 
d'-vlnnamnl jt umiprnradiinte 
Knd .prm-gnidunrn . level. Ihe 
rtebarfment.;,-- nflr-fn ..nfli, 
jllanourer .. n Sr. Ih Urban 
jinir Brnnnmlrs. ' n A. In 

pnia : , Iq . Land, Use Sludlra. 
Ifrtnircn and •nnaullnnry nre 1 
K - Tht ‘ Mien - . will - 

h" (Tehenrii.ni uwnt uimllflca- 
Hr, "a and r-lnwlanrc. 

. Bhliiry sMIe:' Prlqilcnt Lnc- 

llimr- 68 04T1 to Jifj.oPZ Ifo.r) 

£8.9^ r : sterg 
UH,mrr ” 

.-AnplIcntTfiii fr.mih' Htoii . mrv 1 
tbpp- ncT»Hr nMnhviBfo front 
ihe Personnel. D nicer. Sheffield . 

■ ZRB. (o whr.m roii.iilrlnd ' 

'CBiBEftA 


Nottingham 

iiM'/otmc nt 'oi 1 Ih ! ji.n'iNG 

* mm* ma k himV ' 1 

tfThii . n r or civil 

AND STRIICTIIRAI. 
INl.INI.LIIlNfi 

, l ;l ' '•I'MF.H r.riiili' 11 SLN- 
,n '•«- 

IICI 'AII I MI.N I 1)1 IlIhldfiY 
UITjr.nsi^Y AND HF^EilAL 

».. 4 W ,flL LtU,l,B »» 

MIILC18QPIIY 

Eh£:fift , .T ,|,fl, ‘ KEcn,,,l:n 

* ,ffr L ltc[ uhlh in 

Mli.iv srolts. Principal Lor* 
’“"‘L ■«>. L6.64& .ban 

to £..879 lrcliir«r Or., do II 1 
gfSM; I i-f .1 nr or L.T.JT'J lo 

Li. *1 ib.in lg £0.4 17. 


I 'lilhir •I'-Ihlla and lorni «if 

h|.| II" Hlti.li m.-.y be MhlalnL-d 

Hi. in llio i:iiIl-I AilriilnlBirMIvu 
I n il- or. I mni Pr.iytr-.' hulv. 
“•mM-.Sirepl- Nmilnnhain 
Ni.l JHI 1 . CloalnB dale 1 -Jlh 
L-i ti t er, l (i78. 


SHEFFIELD 

'I HL 1'OI.YTLL.tlNIR 

NCUIONAI. MANAGEMENT 
CKNTHE. 

API-L-INfMF.N I - Ol" II E9 LARCH 
I PI MiW -ASRW'-IATE 

A Rik.urrh I piTuu- A sum l.ilo 
It rtiiuirnl m T>h>y a k«s role In 

H id ros.-Hrc it .ind 

<tr.ui.-iiii,i,irni inio sinmncdni 
iraiTtliin (nr niuriuorinoni, 
jiiiiilf.il bv .i gr.mi inyor ihn-a 
v» "ri . Ilf K-dri.fiun iror.p iho 
X v, ini. blit. ,n fur MonJiieanom 
Ertlii uttuii. | lie api.oli in, ,nnt 
will iliui r.rr.luiliiy bo fi.r ihrrn 
V | - , ii. .iIIIiihiiiIi j nhurlor- lerm 
h I ,p<i In I hi on I i iir^Mhly uii ur- 
r.iiiiii.i-ni i i multi hi- t unaitliTod 

ITi H[.|.|u|.l 1 Mi. irtkpi. 

in lirf.Hii leima il.e nt,.i| u r 
«u- iirtmr.il mi i ii m |o ilr-vrlun 
? f i‘-iiiT r* .mil ... 1 1 villi- a to 
innhlo Miaimoi.ni In laku .in In- 
nc.imlvo pmlilom . anlilng 
Hl'i ii hi.I, n jmilylng wluii Ihey 
K.ini, nnd lo I earn front their 
own rnaiiaiirrtnl .-hpprlpnrca. 

In i Id 1 1 ion. lo a good first 

* h P“ lr « hnva 
Cfnvldw jble . rn an ira Juste ex- 
r-i-rir-nrt., i.iihtr In rrip-ireh or 

fi nro nn .IT. "rl'un-rpnlrnd 
iJ.fni n ?rf,.r l, . l i n ln n “'baue» 
ili'-ni fd t ,1n ana develop. 

T ■ Min, "Ptjs'hli.ien 1 Will Trf! Bl 
,'io.i^'iC V 1 B*sinfch Afio- 
Mrnhnp fjjji 1 ° r *' xc '^ptl 011 d lly at 
k™. lpl‘H ,Ur ' ,r ■ rcl- 

2"; U, ,ur ' r »• £3.279 lo 

SrrHcailon ror ms and furihor 
J!' 1 "’}* t^i’ainabiD irom iho pp?^ 
° Sheffield Polyl 

sfaa- 




SHNOKRr.AND 
7ME PCiLYlEcHNIC 
FACULTY^oP^A rt and 

I-ACWWY REGISTRAR 

aaeiSfi 

Vt, !!I2 ,l S* fldminla&a- 
riled lo a, 

O?rf"i , 0 rt n S “ racufry 
m?uoe * n<1 ll * 5 om^ 

- n v fc>n e 


Taping 

and Duplicating 


soairr ttVing service 

mu f>l x r 000 worrt ^ — Ol- 

' Hln ,? after 9,30 


Fe)I 6 wsbi|js and 
Studentships 

'' • ' FDlNtlURGH - 

•nic- uNfVBnsriY- !. • 

'iWffStlVtfU 

' in. one |rrm lo 


Institut fiir Sozialrcchf, 

Uniyersiiy of the Ruhr, Bochuro 

2 !?p e .^ n * l ' o Gern,, "i for g tudy , lf r wjllt , risl 

hodeiy tms ii greet! m jjlu- r urani for 3 U inu! 

~r ""rif 1 vs? 

iwa 18 -? 1 L n! ! 5 i n 1 c f, £? 1 In9 > a nce t beginning ivr Jnnnaiy, 

*56r % Mllir y " n scale appropriate in iinivrosifv 

academic £n^?!! y ‘ Applleam* should Have appropriuS 

SSlSf .B'SKiSU* p nS c *J.r c S rie,Ke '■ ,,,dus,r, '" 

Ms., “aa, iusi h i u» fssjpijr 
SSL’iJ'SrSUSr 0, '“ ,d - ,ron ' — «w*s 


Colleges of Edueation 


Bedfordshire \\lM 


LUTON COLLEGE 


of Higher Education) 


Applications are invitad from suitably Qualified 
candidates with substantial experience In higher 
end further education and who are currently 
holding a post carrying senior management 
responsibility in. the education service. 

Tho Luton College will be formed from an 

amalgamalion in September 1976 oi : 

Luton College or Technotopy 
Pult Bridge Bury College of Education 
The salary is likely to be al a point wilhln the 
range for a Group B college. £6,528 lo f0,S54. 

The Authon iy wishes to make an appointment as 
soon as possible, preferably to dale from 1st 
January, 1978. so lhat tha person appointed may > 
pan clpate fully in planning (he College. y 
Application forms [wlih lurlhor particulars) may be 
obtained from D. P. j. Browning. M.A., Chief . 

Ed uoal Jon Of freer, County Hall, Bedford, MK 42 BAP. 
1973 m ' y s ^ 0u,d faB f0,ur ned by t 0 lh Ootbber. 




RE-ADVERTISEMENT 

The Govern Ois Invite appllcatiohfi for the post 

LECTURER 

In the 

Department of Edlu^oitioini 

Applicants should be regietered teachers with 
experience in .primary or secondary schools, 
with qualifications and/qr a proven . Interest 
in ourrioulum development or the philosophy 
ol education . 

The appoiniment will be from let December, 
1976, or such other dele as may be arranged. - 
The salary scale lor the post Is: 

£3,216 to £6.495, with ' 15 points ami 
■ . ‘porepienls of approximately. £200 each, 
ii? kP® 1 ?* wWoh the auqceeeftrt applicant 

■j ' ? i-JJJ! 1 !* win bq- detarriifned 

Further particulars and forms of appiicaiiori 
;may be obtained from The Principal, Jordan- 

fSn 0a Ji on - 76 s <»u*nbrde Drive. 
Glasgow Q13 ,1PP. . Completed forme should 

MS . ,ater ,hB " n ' M6nd «y. .lath 


OXFORDSHIRE 

1 ; ^ 

Priitr.i|4ii, .t. r.- wvoity m.a. ' 

.10711 nu-d mil w-rotii tpidfaitt!.'' 

AriiikAltciia mi- Invited irom 

vroll-vnaUirttif droHiinlvx fiRiiiho . 

mist of .1.(1 i9r»T, . rt- 

..( 1 ‘nlfinm Sr ala 'Klt.uV'i- •' 

.m Mii« tg iidch in : ihe Matin. 
Un*i|Li«irit ami , Hrofeutaiqil ' 
-Mii 'ciillvn *tl Ihla.CiiHpflb^ '■ 
»»« aiiWlnlnn'jil.ulil tie's 1 pm- 


F^ Sale andl • 
Wanted 

!_1 V-: BOOkt SALE '• 

; t -rL TO * ' .m teiwiy, i-iopi* * i 
RnUfflfrit*. Lvttltll jiiKf .liitnis 
■ . j'aiikUW lisw BiM'iy t,,i(ii'it 


^kk'intniurt.wHl brt'B imv. I w r. Jn 

1 - ..' ■fcuiin lo IPETi Lu'.. S *1 lln-oV 

' riUTticr .rteritutl 4 i’fi>iMi ftinn. . -WIY In A- 




Mnin lht i vim innV t 

■^SKt^sas^r^ 

ehiium uir. 


lEMINIRtri AND SEXUAL 
■ Mimics 

. jiuallebli** " 

- - 'llam*a l, tn>._ rini. k ' 




■r.W 

i. •*;<;'• I 

... : i* 

:‘rM\ 





« l. 







THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SU PPLEMBVr ^ ^ 



Ws^lem Australian Institute of Technology 



(ADMINISTRATION & FINANCE) 

The Institute is a major college of advanced education with a current 
enrolment in excess of 10,000 students. The main campus is on a 270 
acre site, six miles south of Perth — Western Australia's capital.. Eight 
teaching schools offer courses — through 30 departments — mainly at 
degree and post-graduate- level. 

An Administration & Finance Division provides supporting and advisory 
services to thft academic sector, the directorate and Institute's governing 
Council, the Assistant Director (Administration & Finance) is 
Secretary to the Council and is responsible to the Director of the 
Institute for the Institute s economic planning and financial policies, 
direction of general administrative services, effective utilisation of 
resources and supervision of the personnel function and building 
programmes. 

The appointee will be expected to provide leadership to branch heads, 
who are the managers of the various operations within the Division. A 
person with ability to plan ahead in a dynamic environment is sought to 
lead the Division in its challenging role. Tertiary qualifications and a 
demonstrated capacity as a senior administrator will be regarded as 
essential. Experience as «n academic or in educational administration i 9 
desirable. 

General 

Salary: Sterling £14,224 per annum at the current rate of exchange. 
Salaries are payable in Australian dollars. Assistance with fares for 
family, removal expenses and accommodation will be paid to the 
appointee. Conditions of service include superannuation, four weeks 
annual leave plus public holidays, three months long service leave after 
each seven years of service, sick leave and assisted study leave. 

Detailed applications, including a curriculum vitae and namea-of throe 
referees, should be submitted not later than 24th October, 1975 to the 
Migration Liaison Officer, Western Australia House, 115 Strand, 

London WC2R 0AJ. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
abuve address. 


ROYAL MELBOURNE INSTfrUHE OF TECHNOLOGY 

PRINCIFAL&CHIEF EXECUTIVE 

Tha R.M.I.T., Australia's loading non -university tertiary educational 
institution is located, in the centre - of Melbourne. ; The Institute 
consists of an Advanced and a Technical College and is governed by 
a Council with the Principal as the Chief Executive Officer. 

It is the largest college of Advanced Education in Australia with an 
enrolment of 10,000 students in the Advanced Collage and a further 
10,000 students in the Technical College. There are 1 13 different 
Degree and Diploma courses offered by the Advanced College and 
approximately 250 Technical and Certificate couraeB by the Technical 
College. Also, it is responsible for all External Studies in the Technical 
Education area for the Slate of Victoria. 

The present Principal is retiring in October, 1976 and a new principal 
is sought to commence in sufficient time to allow for an effective 
changeover. The person appointed will be required, in Bddition to 
controlling the daily opera l ions, to guide the Inatitutp through one of 
the most challenging periods in its 88 year history. Not only Is tha 
Institute being restructured to provide for an early separation of the 
Advanced and Technical Colleges, but it has also embarked on a vast 
building development programme. 

It is likely that the qualities we are seeking in the appointee are to be 
found in an Educationist, University professor or a . Business or 
Community leader. He must have extensive knowledge of business, 
professional and community requirements in relation to the academic 
studias which should be provided by vocationally oriented 
educational organisations.. 

Applicants should be academically qualified, either with e higher 
degree or dual -degree with a preferred age of 40-50 years, 

Outstanding leadership and managerial abilities are essential and 
ideally, the person appointed would nave gained public recognition in 
his chosen occupation or profession. 

THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST SIGNIFICENT APPOINTMENTS IN 
THE AUSTRALIAN EDUCATIONAL FIELD AND REQUIRES A 
PERSON WHO WILL MATERIALLY CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE INSTITUTE AND ALSO PLAY A 
PROMINENT ROLE IN COMMUNITY AFFAIRS. 

The salary and fringe benefits offered are commensurate with tha 
importance of the position and will be attractive to the right person. 

Applications and enquiries, which will be treated in strictest 
confidence, stating personal details, qualifications and experience 
should be addressed to: — 1 

The Presideni of Council. 

Box 1992-S, G.P.O., MELBOURNE. VICTORIA. 3001 

THE iNSTltUTE ALSO INVITES CONFIDENTIAL NOMINATIONS 
FROM INTERESTED PARTIES OF NAMES OF PERSONS WHO 
MIGHT BE CONSIDERED FOR APPOINTMENT 



Western Australian 
Institute of Technology 


Schyol pf Social Sciences 


SENIOR LECTURER- 
PSYCHOLOGY 

The appointee will control the .Counselling. . 
option within the Graduate Diploma in 
Psychology course and teach in one of .the 
following are^s: psychopathology ; ' 
counselling ^learning disorders. : 

Applicant^ are expected to have higher 
qualifications in psychology ahd experience: 
as clinical or counselling psychologists in 
professional practice. Additionally, • : • 
experience In developing arid teaching' 
courses at the graduate level arid: in plinioaf- / 
or counselling psychology .research is highly:, 
desirable/:..-- ■ .'/“'/ 

'General. ‘ 

Sarary : Stg^9,572-Stg.£1 1,126 (at the . ’ 

durrent rate of exchange ) . Salaries are 
payable jn Australian dollars. 


AUSTRAUA 

WARRNAMBOOL INSTITUTE OF 
ADVANCED EDUCATION 


Colleges of Further Education continued 


QUALIFICATIONS : Applicants must possess a University 
Degree or Ita equivalent and Associate Membership of the 
Library Association of Australia, or its equivalent, and at 
least five years experience as a professional Librarian. 
Previous experience Jn an academia library would be 
desirably but not essential. • • -i 

RESPONSIBILITIES : The appointee to thtf poeftfon Would 
be responsible • Initially for Readers Services and - also 
library services Vo external students. 

SALARY : Salary Range A$12.356-A$1 3.602 aooordlng to 
qualifications and experience. . • v • . 

APPLICATIONS : Applications close 8 October. 1975, and 
further details may be obtained from the. Official Secretary, 
Office of the Agent General for Victoria, Migration Section. 
Victoria House. Melbourne Piaae, Strand, London WC2 
B4LG. 


Colleges of Further Education 


Rhfigal leRVQ plus pubUc hol idays, t^re^ 


‘/ nsaotlaiedlo suit tequlrerrionts. ' f \'.3 V; 

/Detailed Applications Including d Curriculum i 
vitdb end riame&tffihffca mferees should bd/ } 

• submitted riot latei* thaiV24tti poio^er, 1975 ; ■ / 

: i to MigfatibnliiaisdHOIflberi Western • \ 

; AugtrAlfa'.House.i.lS Strand, ^ 

!': Furih0ri^6rrriritiQnjTiaybOobf a in9^ f ra n ^^^^^^ :: - 

- .the dbdVP^ddreas. ? ■: // /;,:. h ? j;-- > 1 ;- : 


; . . HEAD OF SCHOOL •/’•/ -'// 

OF SbciAL WOftK, NURSING ■■/; 

& EDUCATION ' ; //// ; :■ ’ ' . 

' if : ORfcDEv;-: : ;v \/ ; :|/;V/ ^ / Z. 

f; /; • ' ^ ! 

^ "-*1 " -T ■ •• • - ' i ■ 1 : 1 j 1 .. - 

. , *' i ' Interviews lot the abova vacancy' wjil Held, during ■ 

- Obfober and the suOcesaful Candidas will tie- required 
. ; tp fakd Up the appointment as Soon as possible 

.i.'.^drap.ltpr,;; . /. ^---.vr/v/J:. /;•;;/ . /• , .;/ 

ijiri p** \ i-. ( . ■ 



EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

WEST GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

APPOINTMENT OF 


/ VfMdl^deriBlIs and application fones areiobtaliiablti ' /. . 
V;-.’.™m^Th0 fpswlchjCIvfc College,, Rcpe Woi^ , . 
i'. IpwacB IM 1|*T. Compiflted appflbsflart forms should 
' « be tatumed'te (he prihdpai by th*:3lh October, 197s. 


Applicatlona are . fnvlled from 
appropriate qualifications and aubetanll 0 l®*K„ ( ^ 1 | ■ 
in higher/ further education for the post 01 
of the West Glamorgan institute of Higher w 
The Institute will be formed from the ^ 
September, 1978, of the '' s ^ h y^ h 'SS!T end'" 
Education Swansea College of; Teqnnaiw 
Swansea Cotlege of Art. i ” .. ■■ . u > : 

: the salhiV is likely to be. lnltisllyj»f • » p r , A 
the range of Group 7 £10,672-E1'1,0B2. . ^ 1 

Tha Authority ia/ seeking to apppjnj 
Who will lead the deveiopmenf'of'^ iw. artd.' 
espeoially fn. mattera of policy and etanaa 
■ wilt hevg the akUls needed to. Interpol aria 
% the ; work of the ' 1 , InsUtute , to • education,-: w. .. 
.oornmerce and- the iwmhibnHy -/- y|jy : 
. The succesaful tiandjdatei will be.iexpflotc^ ^ : 

up the pbst as sbbn as possible |ln aova^v )9Jf 
..formation or tha Institute that, he or sne 07 * 

., e Hill pail. in its planning. /. . • 

AppNoetlbrf , forma end : further ; partioulara. a 
obtained from the , undesigned . on /^„ Q ,| n n post 

8 ta.mpBd addressed foolsoap envelope: guo^v 

reL OFI/l. 18.76. ;! 4 

Completed applications ehpUld tiej^tunWd 

lhart, Wednesday, 8 th Oolbber, 197B- ' 

•• JQHN BEALE, director of fedMcSllOh. / 

“ • - prinbees. House. 
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Never send 

[untie which lias since become even 41 1 | 

to know 
X for whom 

undergraduate paper of the Umver- -* vr *- 

fl The epigraph comes from ihe tllG HjCll foil 
, cr e-jiieenth of Donnes Devotions 
pnt ] runs as follows (Hemingway 
having abridged it somewhat): "No 
m&u is an llutul, intire of it seife ; 

, rv ery man is u peeco of the Con- 
‘ tinent, a part <’f the online ;. if a 
Clod ope washed awHy by the Sen, 

Europe fs the lesse, as well as if a 
tromontorie were, its well utf if u 
tiunnor of thy friends or of thine 
Dttine>ere; nnj' mans death dimi- 
: ofjhes thP, because [ am involved In . 

Mankind e ; and therefore never 
. tfnd to know fur whom the heff 
lojlit ;Tl lolls for fhee." 

Jt is' an irresistible passage, and 
Donne is One of those writers whom 
. hie hard to discuss (Burke nnd a; mvi'ii 

lfobbes Bre similar) because they UiljjJ 

; write so well that one settles for 

: (jUDtation instead of discussion. indeed, pedants have bei 
What is significant about the i° lie in ambush for the n 
Y 0 gu.c for this passage, however, is tlwr may have the se 
the way in which, taken an a frag- °f correcting it. 
oient, it has 1 been torn from its ' l remember » drunkei 
devotional context and turned into genarian dentist who onc< 
, a prop, for the modern religion of care of my childhood 
! roriai involvement, ft has become between recounting ' 
0 fhiing illuminated scroll for the moments of Du vis Cu 
walls of social workers and probe- matches he find once uni 
tion officers. would this hand shaking 

fn one respect, this is a reason- tremens ns his drill pn 
nbir interpretation, because Donne my dentine) uncork the c< 
h Certainly preaching uhnut human his well stocked mind. 

: involvement nnd castigating the “ Great poet, Pope, 
humun tendoncy towards forgetful- learning is u dangerous ihii 
«»»> of tltis involvement. But the people don’t' get it l ight. 
Christian assumptions of what, he of 10 think he said ‘ A lil 
>s saying transform the significance ledge is a dangerous thin 
:• nf ihe message entirely — and in no terrified at the time to ci 
vi fly more dramatically than in what I stored the thought away 
he goes «n to say. “ affliction is a reference. 

Immure, and scarce any man hath There are, in fact, pe 
' °/ '*”• misquote Pope, but f don 

Afflichon, Donne goes on 10 say, to have met many of the 
MS ‘‘fit for God ” .and the rniher like parodied lines 
wnsibijtiv involved is drainatically Hollywood films. You hm 
. ifmoje from anything widely cur- a long time before you hei 

• r tll*i ,n ■ lwent,et * 1 .century^ It is say “ Let’s get the hell out 
Mmilar,. to that of Richard Baxter, and even longer to hear, soi 
istcrin the seventeenth century who " take me to your leader 
tnunks God for the pain he is en- • The more interesting bi n 

1 ' because it keeps before his contemporaneity are usin: 
' ffll u !? e vanity of earthly things. tvhich nave suhstiluied a 
k ; n , „ IT “ f ,, 8 ' ,a y s epigraph, is one of context for the original ii 
.those fragments .that civilizations Kipling’s image has been 
rll * n - , Tom from lines like “ lesser breed: 
! ake on new meanings the law ” which is often 1 

• Thirl ■ <lu * te satisfactions, an expression of imperil) 

* kl '* n ? 'eason why they should fiance but comes within a 1 
laiV^L l ^f'Hision of identity Imperialist humility. 

■ c^ e X,„r? m ^ paSt ^°^ t° Tlie Unfortunate King < 

mous weiV ir n^ L W ^ d b ? enor ‘ * victim of a different sot 
of SiwrSftlM £iilh i, the e r 1Sten , ce take . made by th. 

witinal tnnt» S J V ^ C ^'^ eep L R hve the tors, of newspapers who 
s S r^° f /i Uc1 ’ ,h P u 8 hts. him ns the sort of foolh 
PrtlamrV i’a tV °'cnfe , R " £!®u ne t nt of who thought he could com 
S MHcthuriAB ^ r 1 ch ^ fleps WBves - Metaphorically he 

Sometimes, ned into anyone who ca 


indeed, pedants huve been known 
10 lie in ambush for the mistake so 
thHr they may have the satisfaction 
nf correcting it. 

I remember a drunken, septua- 
genarian dentist who once ban the 
care of my childhood teeth. - In 
between recounting breathless 
moments of Duvis Cup tennis 
matches he had once umpired, lie 
would this hand shaking with the 
tremens _ us his drill probed into 
my dentine) uncork the contents of 
his well stocked mind. 

“Great poet, Pope. ‘A little 
learning is u dangerous thing.’ Most 
people don’t' get it right. Nijte out 
of 10 think he said * A little’ know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing.’ “ Too 
terrified at the time to care much, 
I stored the thought away for future 
reference. 

There are, in fact, people who 
misquote Pope, blit T don’t happen 
to have met many of them. It is 
rn liter like parodied lines from old 
Hollywood films. Yuii have to Wait 
a long time before you hear anyone 
say “ Let’s get the hell out of here ”, 
and even longer to hear, someone say 
" take me to your leader 
. The more interesting brutalities of 
contemporaneity are usually those 
which have substituted a different 
context for the original line. Pour 
Kipling's image has bepp fixed by 
lines like “ lesser breeds without 
the law ” which is often quoted as 
an expression of imperialist arro- 
gance but comes within a cqnlext of 
Imperialist humility. 

Tlie Unfortunate King Canute is 
a victim of a different sort of mis- 
take, usually made by the sub edi- 
tors. of newspapers who construe 
him as the sort of foolfah fellow 
who thought he could command the 
waves, Metaphorically he has tur : 
ned Into anyone who cannot see 


lhul Hit ini-vilnWc i* inf-viiable. We 
have left way lit hind the Canute 
who had himself wheeled down to 
(lie seashore jn order in drannuisc 
the ubsmdiiy of his flam-ring rour- 
Hers. 

Intel fee 1 11 ids Li'inc ippycafc, a 
crude understanding has u n | v - k, 
(jut into currency in beenme an 
irresistible piece uf flashy dec 01 . 1 - 
rion for a ihc-me. The vogue fur 
the Duke of Wei lin^i winy 
remarks in i t-i em years has hut time 
reninrknhle, lint tlie sharpness uf 
the nrigimd lias of 1 en been lust. 

The Duke’s reply to .1 passt-r-hv 
asked if he were Mr Siiijlli 
(‘If you can believe that, \i,u call 
heliuve anything ”) hns imw degeii- 
eruicd imn ,« staudaid adorn mem , 
Of any mcredulmis imeruiice. |) 4 - 
.lohnsqn’s enniment on luuiging— 
thnt there is nnihinu like- it for 
concentrating the mind— has suf- 
fered a similar fine. 

The renllv serums misunderstand- 
| ngs > to which only an entire uni- 
versity culture can si and ns a cor- 
rective, however, are those which 
«ttHcb to entire erus of the past, 
ihe identification of nineteenth cen- 
tury liberalism with the doctrine of 
laissez-faire is one of these. 

An even more serious one is the 
use of " feudal ism v to describe 
anything despotic and tyrannical. 
Like the Canine sinrv. hut on a nius- 
sive scale, this is an exact revcr.su I 
of the real significance of a frug- 
mem uf nm- past. 

The past is, >0 use mini her fmp- 
ous epigraph, ainoiher roiiptrv ; 

1 hey do things differently there. 

• And tn he nil off front the pug 
is 10 he subjected to one of tliu 
most ciiiHsinmhic nf fit res: denen- 
dence upoo the shifting follies nf 
coiuemporaucUv. 

It is a notable feature of totali- 
tarian regimes that they enn nnlv 
ftperate with 0 plastic pust. They 
cart only make the present tolcrahlo 
to their subjects by const rm ting 
caricatures of how much worse 
people lived in earlier linn-s. It is 
a common human habit, which 
seems to have replaced the earlier 
(and In sonic ways healthier) vogue 
for constructing golden ages and 
locating them in ihe very distant 
past. Nor is ihe plastic past con- 
fined to totalitarian stmes. 

. Driving through France, one can- 
not help noticing the number of 
streets mulled after Le Clue, de 
lassigny, and de Gaulle. One can- 
not help wondering which generals 
used tn feature in these streets in 
earlier times. PAiain ?. Boulanger? 
Napoleon ? Tnrenne ? Loyalty to 
one’s own past, even to somewhat 
embarrassing bits of that pa*t, is 
the first of loyalties. 

It ix one of the great achieve- 
ments nf universities, and especi- 
ally, of course, of historians, that 
they cannot help, in being true 10 
themselves, keeping these vital lines 
of. temporal communication In good 
repair.- 


How closed is the OU? 


Lord Crowther’s tmutgiiiiil Ice lure os 
Chum ell or in* Iftfi't lixterl fniir main 
areas in which 1 lie " upt nutvs " of 
ihe CJjicii L'nivei sity miglit he 
dvniiuiM rau-il. A s 1 lit* “ mi ivi-rsitv 
u ‘ st 'nuid rlimice ” • il whs t>rl- 
ilUtlily regartlcd ;is ujic-n In |it'U|de. 

.Tunes ,ind Wliiiek-gg luive ai It- in li- 
lt'd to .argnu (the TIMS, July 4) 
ilnu ir ix “ priiving nmre ut I rut live 
10 tJie thildicn nf the winker?.”. 

I heir ruse rests 011 un emuit-mis 
emit purisri it between inii'ent.s uf 

linen University stiulents with those 
nf con t-eniimt ul univt-i'sitit.-'i. How- 
ever, the uvcitiee age of OU sui- 
denrs is much higher mid the ;igi- 
range is considerably greater. 

Most of the OU's students have 
already om hark oil njion a carier 
which bus luUcii tltvtn awuv from 
1 heir class mi gins. If we include in 
Jinx the line third of ihe OU piipn. 
lotion who Hie teachers twliu huve 
Hi ready had one chime c) hiu| the 
increasing number uf hniisewives 
[who are predominantly middle- 
class) then we alreudv huvo an 
upwardly mobile student bodv. 

. The number nf shop-floor workers 
is, pi-Hcticnlly nt-ubgiUlc anil hns a 
nigh dropout risk due tn obvious 
fiiL-tnr.s such rnt luck of facilities, loss 
uf overt 1 me, shift work, and so on. 

A secimil way in which the uni- 
versity woi hold to he “open" wus 
in places, rlin ugh niiliddy appenra 
10 have luiil tliu s-i.sion in ihe Open 
University lo work iiIoiik the lines 
of senile of the Aim-ricim Mniversi- 
lies, for- example Wavite Slate-, nr 
A lhul) a. sen in Cimadu, 

rite former, nfier only one .mil 
a half years, has 2.601) Mudc-m.s 
lira w 11 111 11 i 11 |y front the Deii-oit cur 
Licrnries m- the tiiiempluvei] w I lost- 
jviirithlB base is the f irl'ory itself, 

I lie OU, on tlie other hand, expcci.s 
siiuleuis to conn* to ii. Why not 
sindv centres in Ford’s or Cumiiu- II 
Laird s ? 

A tliiid fiimi nf npeniu-ss i?s. re- 
lated tn methods. The OU’s edurn- 
[iuital pHckage deal has reri-ived 
piihlir -acclaim. 71111 com pared with 
Aihnluisea Ifniversilv’s “ World 
Kcolosv” cnui-c in the Etlntntuon 
Jounud. the Amejiran course 
“ America and the Future of Mint” 
which -,\pn«»»v-ed '»t 27!) newk-onpers, 
and^ the LIni versify nf Cnriforiiin's 
project on Courses liv Newsnuper 
la telephone survey showed IS mil- 
linn out of 20 million hod remf more 
than one nf the lecturer, its efforts 
uppear quite conventional. . 

As to being open to idpas the OU 
has shown flexibility botr, also dn 
increasing tendency towards u ser- 
vicing '• courses ■ and . the idiosvtt- 
crasirs; of : . certain central srndemics 
m .which i-ppireived or calculated 
needs of ittudents nr- overall degree 
patterns are sacrificed io an indi- 
vidual’s' whim or powers of persua- 
sion. . 

In 1 many respects the OU is much 
more closed than if first appears 10 
be and there will undoubtedly, come 


a time when convent imml iie.-iitu. 
ft oils will cover much nf tin. gMiunrl 
thaL ihe (111 iirc-senllv dn.-*i, in, fur 
example, flexible eiiiiy for I-r-ih 
school leavers and nuiiurc Mmlriii 1 , 
wurk experience as cnnntuig in. 
words emry points, and sti on. Tin-io 
in little dm lit Lli.it ihe Oil is 
ing inci i-asingly an nrji<lL a irii( .sc ivic- 
ing iii&ihutioii in addition to hs own 
work. It should reassess’ il* aibii ve- 
ments and lu-gjn planning <1 mmc 
open future in rhe fulfil wing ways: 
fM'irt into practice u policy i f posi- 
tive tlisci i nun iir ion aimed ul phasing 
out of the OU syslcnt profcssionalr 
and luacliucs (who huve SO per rent 
or a degree credit arcumulatiun — 
three out of six credits are given 
'hmn—nnd at uue period then was 
talk of four credit exempt inon). It 
lx 110 -wonder they form so many 
applicants and acceptanroR ns totn- 
pM'if ‘1 wiin semi-skilled and nn- 
akillcd ; die OU shnufd never fill 
its iota] quota with the fnrntui group 
at the expense of the laner 

• L' M-tai n eX]ierimcniat >rhi meg 
could be launched with aradrmic 
eppointiucnis on the lines of the 
Workers Educational Assrirlatinn 
nunr-pi-ganizers whose function 
would be to stimnlmo iuU‘r*-ht 
antong^’ shop-floor factory - groups 
using both unions and manage-numt 
As entry points. 

• Trial study- cent res (ihsmI within 
fui'inrin for a trial pcrioil In, per- 
haps), MeiSc-vsidc with jL'iuuiitilc-rd 
places set aside for itftrltcipunix. 

• In N toad of the iillcfictl lirM nunc 
first servL'tl basis, selvcrion sbnoltl 
lie on a random sampling basis. 
After oil, the first applicants: pu-- 
semly cnnexponil remark ably rlnst-lv 
to the higher nccupnlionoj giimp- ^ 
ings ; the middle class anil pflurutud 
iiru inriiriiibiy the first 1 ■ h i-vi-iv 
buiidwugnn. 

• Tlie OU requires a much stronger 
link with the concept of i Croirrut 
or tmuiniiiug cduiatiun tuyeilu-r 
with a itui re systematic u 11111110111 10 
open education hi nil levels, ini hid- 
ing the prnposL-d Open Collrp.e. 

However, the undoubted c-tonuinlc 
advaiLtitfies nf the Oil system must 
not be seized upon as nierc-ly a 
means 10 cheaper education hut lo 
the idea of it as an econnmit-uljy 
viable potential fur new and incrtHa- 
ingly open objectives. 

None uf this can he nrcum pHshed 
overnight. But the Open University 
has the potential to be nor only for 
ntare innovative but also to ho at 
the nucleus of British rdu< ittiomil " 
change in. rhe, line 197f)x end the 
1980s/ 

1 Kenneth Jones 

■ . '. . T | -! •— .) — r— rTT- 

Dr Jones is cilrreru/Ji Open XJnivttv 


project un ewlp leavers - mid ueeess 
to higher education. 


Colleges- o( Further CoHeges of Art 

Vacation continued . . i 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
IN SCOTLAND • 


Mit'.iMerauive ahsistant Colleges of Education 


A^ultrulUni /it,- .In vile d tnr 
r-ret til Adnilnislr.ittve 


• ! MANCHESTER • t- 
**R'-HESTEB poi.ytpcmnic : ’* 

• ^^sfgp^MONrnf •' 
»RPAtmevpT OF EDUCAIJON 



A/.ainhuir mih iho Opin l/nl vf-r- 
plly- In 8coi{eud which hns Ha 
iirsiuiuorrera in Edlnhureh 
Sp'niV. .urcnrdlnn lo l|Ui|IIN- 
tnUonB nT.il r-Nnwlentn j.i nn 
iicij.TDprinlr i.rlnt un n,ir nf lh« 


1 1 COUNTY OF SOUTH ^ GLAMORGAN 

CARDIFF COLLEGE OF ART, 

School of Ait Education ' . 

Appllcollons. bifi IrwilPd IiWn Bull ably qnttilifed «nu'a>pc->ianc«d 
inr.cll0e!eB : (rv thcr pr»t d 

- principal Lecturer in art education 

Co-ordinalCi Ot Studies ‘-and ’ Senior. Tutor ip/, the "Art 1r/-cl)or'e 
Ofi'tlfieaia Cruise. -To owflmenco duliaS,Dn lai Janimiy. 1 W 6 . ' 

ftfiiaiy Bttttfl ;-'P>Jr)C.ip)it Vectoroi* 55.840 ro'-tSjWS lc- C7,Me. 
Afiplicailon f(mn» ano.fuiiMr psrtitumVs'avallnbte bom : The FteeluVitr 

i Bef..- B— THtS). Cardiff Crileo'e 'i<f Ait. Huvvoid CijiHif.rr'-. Cnuliil 
F2. 1EP. Cfttdlir ?K01.'-Ck*taB «ttf» : lOlli One ter; 1&75 


fHt'Mrv.' ‘UrcnMInn Iq ||UJIII1- 
■ I'AIIdtib riT.il i-snwlfTUn j,i nn 

upi.Topririlr i.rlnt un imp nf ihn 
ipilrrtvlnu mhIpi Adi.iinnirsilm 
ijlnrlu I stale U .n.1.1 In S.a.7H7 

K 'F . * , . nnu ‘ 1 ' nr p«cvpilonrilly 
■i l ,,hasiniitP tirudp li uriie 

lo tl.att pnr 4i.il un.. 

UlUH j>,rinhmhip of Hit iinlvvr- 
ertli-s SudriHnniMtlbn Schmon. 

1 Mi-tv sr«lir 1 ni.,,. |mo pffa'd nn 
I*i luS-f 1. .IVTIJ,. 

1 . 1 h*'. .ww| nl ih>- ifulonai 
• niiirt U. 1 un. <-nu-d win, nib 
Uft.wrfllv'fc acrvfcee la mI ii. 

•w-nt*. . Ill' lil.lltid u(liuU>*l«.ns. 
■ nnuirnl rti nrils. nrrrinarmcltU 
(ui iriMiiiiiii bumnwr it h noli 
ow, nay Mhonii am) .Ihe - n*l-- 
ji'inlflraUun uf. ttic luilfnn and 

Jjll(l|lU|r the Adnilmalrsilvr 


I s i-iK nuin.iiuuviivri 

-• fjir . iwl - - anZiIoh^at - jjtrVoiMcE •-.¥/ 
Sl'1-r i!eni» with .1^nll^ili^ns. , !. 

m'nrfN rind .-rjrnliiri- 
lli.ni, ii.,- in, 11 , iiihv u-cll 
leia-ii 111 -oil i.ijni- nihnr 4« peels ’ 

. . .uf iho v. Mk .uf Ihn olfiro.. '• ■ 


Kw alVacaiBcies 


" MibDLESEjc /' : 

• Stowed. -. f. 

A : 


. ■! LONDON • 

-. cHELei:A :«rMc.OL or Air r ' 

, | -llu nV-fiWtjflnd the Ari gi-Wfl- 
to<-«U ot Ht'c7nut»'nHh Cowao • 
r. i.p An t,n(* ttyilonSf - 

.. heap of oerAHiMChir m. 
VtxwnoNAE tn'oiaa 
. iCiaAoiy. • 

.-the. I'nvunore wi«r» to; 
apiinint- in HBAO nf lM3f-A«T- , 
• MCMl- Of VrtMTHNMl WTU- 
t>iE« Top January, 107b. nr 09 
. eoon «* pfsibN tb»r»-olf'-r. Iho 
' edrcoaMoi cAMl'drilr. whu will- 
bo based ot'Lune «mvA. WfC- 
K«n<9 0v«h. W.ia. Will be rra. 

- poneiblp* tilt rwidu, Ufiil and 
dcniM oil ijiu ‘ ■’ inn i)i nf 
•mno 360 fyH-poe fiuornl* 
tukiHfj a wkle .tnnyn of *«•«* 
wt «nd Utifinn row sea. ( 

t -. SaWr wtitiin itn> «aie 

Cf(.<ffM)-£7.A& flUB London I 
,l HiirmaTUf nffaSl. 

. ; * f-ilvtlmr torthil'nl* and oi'lirt- 
•* cotton rotm trti'.i *r.* ►« > '<■» 

• Ailmlnls'ljnyr OlfW-vr. i;i.ru>i-u 
Bt^.tql nf HrSd. 

• -IvAflWI BW3 - 


Administration 


OPEN UNIVERSITY 


ciiaoli a re orin ;f.n 

v Aj-nivaikm* ore mvi'cd tot 
O.e pi. si ni Anihinisjf.iitw- aisk- 
l>»i lUniduatv Ofnrcri m tho 
Univ> iitNuliiurirh-ia m 

MUloir KM'OBS WllMJ 
w»i w- lo iiienuty. npiiiv .'.id 
li-lOifl O.A. -und II A iIIikiS 1 

n)nn , eml crumuation ol iisgn-e 

f arntunlrP : .ril'd In buruVltO 
I* U9« yf lljn snuMotr Ito'v 

*'• lobe ri,)mlnf!iir*rt»n e»f.i-i 
We. Sai.ity i.iucfp 
. iii itn ■ .i-t 
«M»Miss en, 
enm plus-ilifbsh- 
New UAI*-«..wilJ 
I OcluKl. 
Ml'u'dia onif tom# 
On ' 


IMl. MlthOC KtynBAy. . 
An*, Oil#*' 


'-Iwie-, I ■■ I I 

- , I'urlhf r prink ulrirt. .-.ml riiipll- 
(Id Ion utc f-uiuineW- 

S - ' '•KK, .*"*■ Inai.nntl SC.imner 
t , jAA«a*. U.i Ou.-n I'nlt-nram*.. 

• • i*.q 1 . M'-v in. \vjiifn iiaii. 

MiUi/ii Krynis MKT.t AL. ino>- . 

• Wjl^iWhis.-t/mriV. Oi |fiW ill. , v 

rr .v ■ 1 1 \ 

ST. (iKORCL’S HOSPITAL 

. ■ • - WOii At ‘.illOliL 

: - immuwiv nr i.oKtonNi •' 

' 'l t »W»AhV AFBlfel-AMf ' . ;• 

' V'iWlJy A«'Vkii.l rtliutrfd To 1 
".itOfRulfftr- nenitnl diul.ri, fur 

■ihliiiri'iy tirfi^r iTir.rvrni/( wnh 

■ rini.'l! lui.ir* arid p.iIhIouuMim. 1 i. 

• Tirplnu onA»or prev mop fi&rarr 

Manet .at 

>4h(rnrr.V4JHtU n.t/V*. tt. Tt>,,|. 

V 'TOU.-H.Wrt Mil Mminir 

. • i-Jii.t)?' e/oAnni, ip .„,urlu.' i[ 

' -1 «aiMM.a. I-MI.1 1 |,«1»-.I« r. Ml fit-,, fy ; • 

• f v » rwtWlW 


Sft. Maty'S College, Strawberry Hin, . , • 

Twickenham TW1 4SX 

Principal : The Veiy Reverend T. P. Canhin, C.M,. B.A. 

' ' ... I . 

Applications arP invited fqr-lhe foflowhg posfB.:;'' ' : 

Lecfiiipiep in Socfdfogy v; ; 

required tor 1st ■ Jahuety ■ 1978. Courses ere offered In 
[his Main Subject depaflmertt to Cenilicate, B.Sc. nnd 
stiidenia, and candidates should be abla lo cnuix- 
bufc eubefanligUy to these, . Experlonce bi Social Science 
teaching in schools would be 'an, advantage. 

Lecturer in Psychology 

must be highly qiinllfiod: id join tdpriv touching PaychoIcnY 
on 4 c our see— -Teachers Car lili cafe,. B.Ed. (Ordinaiy and 
Honours). B.Sc. (London External), end- Now l Unft^ ^ Poaort 
Joint B.Sc. Degree. -. -.- , .. ' , . . 

Th|ri Is NOT- On Educalioiial Psychology appointment: An 
. applicant Interested In expeHnipnla! psycholngy ls sought. 


but please slate other fields of interest. H 

The sfifaiy lor each of these poafs' will be in accordance 
v»»t,l> Ihe Potheen Scales plus .London Weighting allowance. 


ApaffcetfqhB phoufd be senf lo the Principal, by the lOib- 
October 1B7S, end afioutd Include Ihe names ol three 
rate ta ob. {There are no special application fonts). 


vMf. Iivn.ip «''«1 
- Itf IV.UI inur.'l l» -4,1 il, 
"J •MUlM.'n.nl!, 1 1 . . US 

■.('.I C-l. U. IV, U. 


I- 4 / . / / •' V. 








